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2 MEIIOIES or MADAJfE DE MOTTEVILLE. [chap. i. 

" Madame, — As soon as 1 saw in the letter that your 
Majesty has done me the honour to write to me, and per- 
ceived by what M. de Euvigny added to it, that the king's 
service and yours required that my retirement from Court 
should be followed by my departure from the kingdom, I 
assented very respectfully to your Majesty's decision, the 
commands and laws of which will ever be the sole rule of 
my life. I have already despatched a gentleman to seek an 
asylum for me ; and though I am without suitable attend- 
ance and denuded of everything necessary for a long journey, 
I start, without fail, to-morrow morning to go dii-ect to 
Sedan, and from there I shall continue on to whatever place 
may be obtamed for my residence. I am too much bound 
to defer to the wishes of your Majesty to hesitate the least 
in the world in taking this resolution. 

" It is not, madame, tliat many others in my place, with the 
justice- and the number of friends that I possess, would not 
have found means to shelter themselves from the persecu- 
tions I endure ; on which I will not think, preferring to 
satisfy the passion of my enemies rather than do aught that 
might be prejudicial to the State, or displeasing to your 
Majesty. 

" Although on this occasion they have had the power to 
prevent his Royal Highness from following the instincts of 
his natural kindness, they have not failed to show him, 
against their will, that they had a very good opinion of my 
fidelity and zeal for the good of the State and my entire 
resignation to the orders of your Majesty. For, unless they 
were wholly convinced that I am immovable in those senti- 
ments, they would not have had so little prudence as to 
push me with such violence without reflectmg on the 
knowledge I must have of the secret and most important 
affairs of the kingdom (having managed them so long) or on 
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1651. 

When Cardinal Mazarin fully comprehended the angry 
temper of the princes towards him and had learned the 
exact state in which the queen then was, he resolved, seeing 
that his affairs were going from bad to worse, to make his 
way toward the frontier of Picardy, attended by a hundred 
horsemen. His friends and those belonging to him made up 
this cavalcade. He met with no annoyance except at Abbe- 
ville, where they refused him entrance ; but he was received 
at Dourlens by de Bar, who was governor, and on his side. 
He stayed for some time in that place, intending to wait for 
news of what was happening in Paris. It was bad ; tlie 
mutterings against the queen were so many tliat she was 
constrained to send Beringhen and Ruvigny to beg him to go 
farther away ; wliicli he did, after refusing reiterated offers 
from the governors of places on the frontier, who were more 
faithful to him than his friends at Court. 

He wrote the queen a letter, which was read before the 
council and thought fine enough to be publicly praised. 
Here is a copy talcen from the original : — 



4 MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE MOTTEVILLE. [chap. i. 

safe retreat in some portion of the kingdom, the limits of 
which have been so notably extended by his efi'orts. 

" I pray God, madame, that inasmuch as what has now 
happened to me can never change the inviolable passion I 
shall preserve till death for the prosperity of your Majesties 
and the gi-andeur of the State, it may conduce to tlie speedy 
cessation of disorders, and thus show that those who have 
attacked me were against my person only." 

From Dourlens Cardinal Mazarin went to Germany, and 
his longest residence was at Bruhl, a town in the electorate 
of Cologne. Great honours were shown to him in all the 
lands of the King of Spain. It is to be believed that 
foreigners were friendly to him because the persecution done 
to him was to their advantage. 

The queen having appeared to abandon Cardinal Mazarin 
to parliament, that body resolved to draw up a declaration 
against him such as the Assembly desired. In tliis declara- 
tion it was proposed that all cardinals, French or foreign, 
should be excluded from the government ; and it was thought 
that the Due de Beaufort, being then dissatisfied with the 
coadjutor, because on two or three occasions he had con- 
cealed from him the inward mystery of their negotiations, 
had inserted this clause as a vengeance upon liim. The rea- 
son given was that cardinals, both French and foreign, swore 
fidelity to the pope. The exclusion had been proposed on 
certain occasions, but never decided ; but parliament now in 
forbidding the return of Cardinal Mazarin excluded from 
the ministry all those in the position of the coadjutor, whose 
great passion was to become both cardinal and prime 
minister. 

The queen, thinking to thwart that ambitious man, was 
delighted at what jiarliament was doing on this occasion, and 
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the friends that my services and your Majesty's good-will 
have obtained for me, and who are considerable, in numbers, 
rank, and the ardour they have shown for me in this crisis. 

" But I have too great a sense, madame, of the favours I 
have received from your Majesty to be capable of doing 
aught to displease you ; and if I must need sacrifice my life 
I will do it with pleasure to give you satisfaction. I shall 
have much in the midst of my misfortunes it your Majesty 
will have the goodness to retain some recollection of the 
services I have rendered to the State since the late king, of 
glorious memory, did me the honour to intrust me witli the 
principal management of his affairs, and to request your 
Majestj', several times before his death, to maintain me in 
the same office. 

" I have fulfilled that employment with the fidelity, zeal, 
and disinterestedness of which your Majesty is aware, and 
(it it becomes me to say so) with some success, inasmuch as 
all persons of sense, and even the Spaniards, admit that they 
were less astonished at the great conquests of our armies 
during the first five years of your regency than they have 
been to see that during the last three we have been able to 
sustain imder assaults and save from wreck the vessel bat- 
tered on all sides and furiously shaken by the storms that 
domestic differences have raised. 

" I could have wished, madame, to hide from foreigners 
the had treatment I have received, and so prevent the blame 
of it from recoiling upon a nation I have always honoured 
and cherished tenderly ; but when they see me wandering 
among them with the persons who are nearest to me in 
search of shelter, they will have some reason to be astonished 
that a cardinal, who had the honour to be sponsor to the 
king, should be treated in such a manner, and that twenty- 
two years of faithful service should not have won for him a 
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household nor money, and he felt great pity for him. As tlie 
cardinal now feared everything, and no longer despised an)- 
one, Beringhen told me that he spoke of me as if desiring 
that I would be his friend ; but I was not clever enough, or 
sufficiently attentive to my interests, to profit by his good 
moments. 

Madame de Longueville, vindicated and triumphant, 
thought of nothing now but of getting back to Paris and ex- 
cusing herself to the Spaniards, with whom she had made a 
treaty. They had begged her, seeing the state of affairs in 
France, to remember that she had pledged herself not to sepa- 
rate from them until the general peace was signed. But she 
now sent them word that she wished to go to Paris to work 
for that peace, and if, after making every effort to succeed 
they were not satisiied, slie promised to return to Steuay in 
order to completely fulfil her promise. She sent Sarrazin, 
secretary of the Prince de Conti, to Brussels to thank the 
archduke for the help she had received ; and that prince, by 
advice of the Spanish minister, was satisfied with what she 
promised. Accordingly they allowed her to return to Com-t 
in the hope that she would, at least, cause fresh disturbances 
by which they might profit as much as by the peace she of- 
fered them but could not bring about. At the end of a few 
days she arrived in Paris, as much pleased with the present 
prosperity of her brothers as she had formerly been distressed 
at their misfortime. 

In the position in which the Prince de Gondii and Madame 
de Longueville now found themselves, it may be judged that 
if they had carried their good fortune as far as it might have 
gone, this family would have risen to the highest degree of 
extreme power to which princes of the blood could attain. 
But God, who chose to protect Fiance from tlieir ambition, 
permitted the Prince de Cond^ to make two fortunate blun- 
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offered cordially to send them the declaration in that very 
form. The chief-president sent her word that if she would 
hold firm on that point he would support it and serve her 
in every possible way. The coadjutor, however, made so 
many intrigues and worked so successfully that the clergy 
opposed it. 

That body, in which there is, to say the least, in certain 
individuals as much ambition as piety, and more desire for 
the honours of earth than for the glories of heaven, assem- 
bled to complain of the wrong done them by this proposed 
exclusion from the ministry. They deputed the Archbisliop 
of Embrun to see the queen and entreat her not to send that 
declaration to parliament, because it took from her the lib- 
erty of using such of their profession whose merits and ca- 
pacity had heretofore given to our kings very able ministers. 
The Due d'OrMans also opposed it and the contest lasted a 
long time ; but finally, as I shall relate elsewhere, the decla- 
ration had no effect on French cardinals, although the chief- 
president made great efforts to maintain it as it was, m order 
to til wart the coadjutor and to keep his promise to the 
queen. 

The queen gave the declaration the princes demanded and 
in terms very honourable to them. She recognized their 
innocence, and declared that she gave them their liberty at 
the prayer of France, and restored to them the possession of 
all their property and all their dignities. She also annulled 
the declarations which had been made against Madame de 
Longueville, the Vicomte de Turenne, and all others of their 
party, and restored them to their first estate. 

Beringhen, who had gone with Euvigny by order of the 
queen to see the cardinal, returned on the first of March. 
He told us he found him in the greatest need ; he was en- 
cumbered with his nephew and nieces, and had neither 
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moiselle de Chevreuse, saw with much pleasure the obstacles 
that Madame de Longueville was putting in its way ; and 
the service she thus did her, though unintentional, diminished 
the annoyance she £elt in seeing her work openly for peace 
with Spain without counting herself as liaving any part in it, 
and receiving, with the disdainful smile that was natural to 
her, not only the people of Paris, hut the greatest seigneurs 
who flocked in adoration around her. 

The Prince de Conti did not dislike Mademoiselle de 
Chevreuse ; he had an understanding with her through 
Laigues, confidant of Madame de Chevreuse ; but the Prince 
de Cond^, to disgust him with her, told him she had lovers 
who did not displease her ; and in this way he roused a little 
jealousy ia his brother's soul which worked as he desired. 
So that finally the queen, after many negotiations, let Madame 
de Chevreuse know, with the consent of the whole Cond^ 
family, that she did not desire the marriage to take place, 
because it had been arranged for purposes against the service 
of the king. This command caused all the propositions 
on the subject to vanish and nothing more was heard of 
them. 

The Prince de Cond(5 did this outrage to Madame de 
Chevreuse without making any excuse to her, or even trying 
to heal the vexation she must surely have felt by soothing 
words. In this way he lost a friendship which being, as he 
deserved, converted into hatred, caused the princess, for the 
purpose of being revenged upon him, to turn to the queen 
and serve her so usefully that she contributed largely to the 
return of Cardinal Mazarin. 

The Prince de Cond4 also lost the coadjutor; not only 
because the latter took sides in all things that related to 
Madame and Mademoiselle de Chevreuse, but because he 
found himself powerless to make the Prince de Cond^ obtain 
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ders whicli deprived him of his new friends and forced them 
to hate him more than ever. Having agreed between the 
Due d'OiMans and himself to the marriage of tlie Due 
d'Enghien with Mademoiselle d'Alen9on, the duke's daugh- 
ter, he did nothing to bring it to a conclusion. And he fol- 
lowed the wishes of Madame de Longueville in relation to 
the marriage of the Prince de Conti to Mademoiselle de 
Che\Teuse, which she advised liim, as soon as she returned 
to Paris, to break off. She did not tliink it desirable to 
bring into the family a person who, as the wife of her 
brother, would have preceded her everywhere, and who, 
moreover, being young and beautiful, might have effaced, 
and would certainly have shared, her own gratification in 
pleasing and in receiving adulation. Neither did she wish 
that a sister-in-law should take from her tlie iuilueuce she 
wielded over the mind of her young brother, by which she 
had been able hitherto to make herself of importance to her 
family. 

To persuade the Prince de Conde, she made him feel that 
the Prince de Conti, if he married, would claim the share 
that lie owned hi the family property. Through this per- 
sonal interest she made him resolve to break the promise 
to Madame de Chevreuse ; and this failure was a first great 
obstacle to his future greatness ; for that princess had far too 
much ability and influence to receive such an insult witliout 
finding means to avenge it. The Duo de La Rochefoucauld 
had encouraged Madame de Longueville in this bad purpose. 
He hated the froncleurs ; and declared that Madame de 
Chevreuse had not recognized the great services he had 
rendered her during the dismissals she had to bear under 
Cardinal Richelieu. 

The queen, who readily understood how much there was 
to fear from a marriage of the Prince de Conti to Made- 
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through ridding herself of an enemy by iniquitous measures. 
A Christian princess of moderation and virtue was not capa- 
ble of entering La any way into sentiments as violent as 
those of the coadjutor. 

The Prince de Cond^ also lost the chief-president, Mat- 
thieu Moli5, because he declared that he would never be satis- 
fied untU he had driven Le Tellier from tire council and 
from the service of the king, in order to put in his place 
President Viole, whom he preferred to Champlatreux, son of 
President Mol(^, who hoped to become secretary of State. 
The most virtuous men cease to be virtuous when their 
interests are concerned. There lay the source of all the 
faults of this wise magistrate. His firmness, his integrity, 
the zeal he had for the good of the State and for the service 
of the king wliich shone through his weakness, all his 
virtues in short lost their full brilliancy because he did not 
do all that he ought to have done. By that alone he 
deprived liimself of the advantage he might have had in 
being esteemed as one of the first men of his period. His 
family pretensions had made him too much of a partisan of 
the Prince de Cond4 and had often caused him to fad in his 
duty ; but the mortifications the prince put upon him, which 
were constantly increasing made him more faithful. It is to 
be wished he had served as a lesson to those who came 
after him. 

The Prince de Cond^ also lost in course of time the Due de 
Bouillon and the Vicomte de Turenne for having, so they 
said, supported their interests very faintly on several occa- 
sions. Even the princess-palatine, who was not satisfied 
with his gratitude, seemed in some way less attached to him. 
Nevertheless, she did all she could to induce him to put 
himself on good terms with the queen, and Madame de 
Longueville thought for some time that the thing could be 
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for him the hat, which was the end and aim of all his 
intrigues and (it may be said) oJ his crimes and his virtues. 
So that, changing his feelings to llie prince as soon as he no 
longer hoped anything from him, he made his friends, both 
men and women, talk to the queen and try to reconcile her 
to himself ; and there is no doubt tliat he also sent to nego- 
tiate with the cardinal. 

The queen, about this time, said to me one day, speaking 
of the coadjutor and of how he was making everybody 
address her in his behalf, that the Duchesse d'Aiguillon 
urged her to pardon him and to make use of him in order to 
get herself out of the position in which she then was. And 
she added these very words : " That she saw the duchess 
was right ; policy required it ; but she had such horror of 
that man that she could not bring herself to do it." I urged 
her to dissemble on this occasion, and not to listen to her 
resentment, however reasonable, so that she might the 
sooner be in a position to act freely, whether in friendship 
or in enmity. 

Some time later she was almost forced to have intercourse 
with him and try if she could, through the unruliness of liis 
passions, find a remedy for her troubles. De Lyonne saw 
him by her command ; I think at Montr^sor's house. The 
propositions were cruel on the part of the coadjutor against 
the life of the Prince de Cond^. They were such that the 
queen, who was good and generous, could not approve them, 
and the aversion she then showed put a stop to these con- 
ferences. It was supposed that de Lyonne, not wishing to 
injure the prince, warned the Mardchal de Gramont, who 
immediately told Chavigny, and Chavigny revealed the 
danger to the prince ; and this produced in the end great 
events through the precautions which he believed he owed 
it to himself to take. But the queen would seek no peace 
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had contributed to drive away the cardinal only to become 
himself a mere figure-head of a minister to the king and 
queen, was filled with bitterness and vexation. He knew 
that the queen confided in others than himself ; and that 
she regarded him as an enemy. He tried in every way to 
acquire her confidence ; and often protested to her that he 
wished to be solely attached to her ruterests ; he offered to 
separate from the Due d'OrMans and all the other persons 
who gave her umbrage ; he offered also to reconcile her with 
the princes, and, in short, neglected nothing to make her 
feel she would find in him a minister more useful in her ser- 
vice than the one she had lost. The queen received these 
offers with apparent good-will, but, m reality, she did not 
allow herself to be moved by his promises. Her confidence 
was wholly given to another. Believing that she did her 
duty, she was not capable of weakly changing her course, 
and she listened to these propositions only to humour the 
speaker. He ought to have known the impossibility of his 
design in view of the many intrigues he had gathered about 
his person, which the queen must necessarily fear. Had he 
been wise he would have seen that the sole reward which all 
those intriguers could look for would come from repentance. 
At length the queen, imable to endure him any longer, 
desired to give the Seals to the chief-president [Matthieu 
MoM], who had served her well after the return of the 
princes and also since ; for, on becoming detached from the 
Prince de Cond^, he had applied himself wholly to her 
interests — expecting now to receive from her the favours 
he had hoped from others. But the Mardchal de Gramont, 
a friend of Chavigny, LongueU, now become chancellor to 
the queen, and some others brought the queen and the 
cardinal to consider favourably Chavigny's return to Court. 
They made the queen see that to make the change she 
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done ; Ijut the prince would not enter into any such relation 
on account of the obligations he had lately contracted to 
the Due d'OrWans, from whom he thought he ought not to 
separate. 

It is to be believed also that the engagement he was under 
to hate Cardinal Mazarin, more from honour than from actual 
feeling, embarrassed him, and that he did not choose to follow 
in any way the example of the frondeurs, who were con- 
stantly feigning contradictory sentiments at one and the 
same time. These were, according to all appearances, the 
real reasons which kept him from allying himself with 
the queen ; and this uncertain state stopped the legitimate 
projects he might have formed to the advantage of his future 
greatness. It is difficult for a man to satisfy all his obliga- 
tions, his interests, and his sentiments. These tilings bear 
within them difficulties which set Mm adrift in a multipli- 
city of thoughts and desires which he makes for himself, and 
often force him to follow a path he does not wish to follow. 

Thus the Prince de Cond(5 remained xmdecided in presence 
of all that came before him, and from having too muclr good 
fortune he found at last that he had not as much as he 
might have had. He had only understanding enough with 
the queen to bring about some change in the council, and 
to obtain the government of Guienne, for which Servien and 
de Lyonne, by advice of the princess-palatine, made him 
hope. It was under an appearance of acting for the public 
good that they worked for it, but it was really more in the 
hope that the prince would drive out Le Tellier, whom they 
did not like and whose office perhaps they wanted. He was, 
in fact dismissed soon after, at which he was greatly pained; 
but this dismissal was no loss to him, for he kept both hap- 
piness and fidelity ; which rarely happens. 

The Keeper of the Seals, Chateauneuf, discovering that he 
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What Ch&teauneuf suffered when he saw himself without 
the Seals cannot be stated too strongly ; he alone whose 
ambition is excessive can form any idea of it. His first 
thought was to rush to the Luxembourg with the Seals, 
demand the protection of the Due d'0rl(5ans, and hold out 
against the queen. After he had given them up he repented 
not having carried out this idea; but the queen had taken 
him by surprise ; the summons came unexpectedly, and 
gave him no time to deliberate on what he should do. 
God willed this for the preservation of France, to which 
this action would have cost much blood. I wish to believe 
also that his own will restrained him, and that, loving the 
State, he would not for his own interests risk its ruin. 

This man had great qualities. He had a firm soul, a bold 
mind, and a heart that desired glory; he was skilful at 
mtrigue and had great experience in managing affairs. He 
was so respected by friends and enemies that he refused to 
both sides equally what he did not think it right to give 
without either of them daring to complain. But he had 
much for which to humble himself before God and men 
in having formerly, in the days of Cardinal Richelieu, 
condemned to death an innocent man, the Mar^chal de 
Marillao. The universal opinion was that his ambition 
had then caused him to basely betray his conscience and 
his honour. 

He had another fault, which made him ridiculous ; he was 
too fond of ladies ; their companionship and their flatteries 
pleased him ; and the ladies, for their selfish ends, sought 
him too eagerly. By their intrigues they greatly contrib- 
uted to his grandeur and his fortune, while at the same 
time they made him contemptible. Besides these humiliat- 
ing stains, it may be said that the desires which Court 
favour excited in his soul made him unworthy to live, be- 
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desired and to gain more influence in parliament slie must 
feign to no longer desire the return of Mazarin, and bring 
back Chavigny, his greatest enemy. They wrote to Bruhl 
and made the carduial understand tliat Chavigny's return 
was necessary to throw dust in people's eyes, and, moreover, 
that it was better to have him in the council than Chateau- 
neuf because the cabal of the latter was the dominant one, 
and consequently Chavigny was less to be feared. However 
that might be, the cardinal consented, because at that time 
his strongest passion, as he wrote liis friends, was to change 
tlie council and get rid of the Keeper of the Seals. This 
was one of the things I saw later in the letters he wrote at 
this time to Madame de Kavailles. 

While all these things were taking place the Keeper of 
the Seals, who was ignorant of them, who hated Chavigny, 
and felt the coming of his own dismissal, saw plainly that 
great affairs were going on without him and against him. 
He must have been aware that he was about to lose the 
Seals, for he could scarcely suppose the queen had changed 
the council and brought back Chavigny, in spite of the Due 
d'0rl(5ans, to pause there and go no fartlaer in satisfying her 
resentments ; and shortly after she sent him her commands 
to return them. He did so, and the chief-president, Mol^, 
received them at once on condition that he would not leave 
his office of president. The queen then sent a despatch to 
Chancellor Seguier ordering his return to Court, to hold the 
council on business affairs, and to be present at all the 
councils of the king as chancellor of France. The Prince de 
Cond^, who heard of the appointment of MoM as Keeper of 
the Seals through Chavigny and Lyonne, had some under- 
standing as to these changes with the queen, who made 
them the more boldly because she believed they would 
tempt him to return to her. 
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things that would no doubt be disapproved by all right- 
minded persons. This wise address silenced the most 
rebellious, because reason and authority combined have 
great force. The recent obligations the Prince de Cond^ 
was mider to President MoM, the friendship he had for 
Chavigny, and some natural humanity, which never abandons 
heroic souls, made him liold this language. Moreover, he 
desired at this time, as I have said already, to obtain from 
the queen the government of Guienne, of which he was not 
yet quite secure, and Iiis interest therefore lay in pleasing 
her. He now acted advantageously for her in averting this 
storm, the mere threatenings of which were horrible. 

It is therefore to the Prince de Cond^ alone that we 
must give the glory of having prevented this mad project 
which would have doubtless turned to a second Saiat- 
Bartholomew. Madame de LonguevUle told me afterwards 
that she believed on that day that Paris would be destroyed 
by fire and blood ; that the anxiety was great throughout 
the whole royal family ; and that she spent the night, 
without going to bed, in expectation of the evUs that might 
happen ; and when the morning came and she saw that the 
designs of the coadjutor had not been put into execution 
she flung herself on the bed of the Prince de Condd, dressed 
as she was, to sleep a few hours ; but her mind was too 
full of all the things that fatal counsel might have produced, 
and her soul was long depressed with gloom and horror. 
As for the queen, she had no share in this anxiety, and 
knew nothing of the danger she had been in until it was 
over. 

The chancellor, S(5guier, arrived the next day, and was 
received by the queen with every demonstration of good- 
will. If he had shown that alacrity which is praiseworthy 
when a man can legitimately pretend to the grandeurs of 
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cause to live an exalted life he did base things that did 
not become a man such as he desired to seem. 

The news o£ his downfall having reached the Luxem- 
bourg, the Due d'Orli^ans became excited in a manner that 
was quite terrible, and his anger seemed lil^ely to cause 
strange effects. He fulminated against the queen, and 
swore she should suffer for this affront. Tlie coadjutor, or 
Montr^sor by his order, or both together, told the dulve that, 
inasmuch as the queen had dared to strike this blow as 
regent, he ought to do the same and strike another as lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. They proposed to him to 
make the burghers take arms, and the Due de Beaufort 
offered him all his influence for that purpose. Tliey said 
that the canaille ought to be roused ; that they ouglit to go 
to the Palais-Eoyal and carry off the king, and to tlie presi- 
dent and take away the Seals by force, and if lie made any 
resistance kill him and fling him into the street. In short, 
all that can be imagined most cruel, most violent, even 
against tlie person of the queen, was proposed on this occa- 
sion, and, according to appearances, the execution thereof 
was ardently desired by the coadjutor, — no doubt by 
Chateauneuf also, who had, as I have just said, very crimi- 
nal moments ; both these men being filled with the most 
violent passions that ever occupy the human soul. 

The Prince de Coud^, who was present at these furious 
proposals, after assuring the Due d'OrMans that lie had 
nothing to do with the return of Chavigny and that he 
wished to remain inviolably attached to his interests, 
declared that he could not approve of such violent counsels, 
the execution of which would be diiScult and blamable. 
He told the Due d'Orl^ans that he was ready to put him- 
self at the head of his troops and shed the last drop of his 
blood in his service, but that he could not take part in 
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some time only saw him secretly ; but he soon returned 
to him openly. I never knew the true reason of this sham 
separation. 

The Due d'Orleans, however, continued to complain of the 
queen, and tlie queen to defend herself. This quarrel 
threatened France with a great contest and caused anxiety 
to those who longed for the good of the State. But at last 
it became necessary that the queen's firmness jhould be con- 
quered, and slie herself made to yield to reason and to the 
anger of the Due d'Orleans. The ministers, to please the 
duke, all worked upon her to change her mind ; the friends 
of President M0I6 were the first to advise her to abandon 
him ; telling her that it was better to take the Seals from 
him than to drive the Due d'Orleans into civil war. The 
queen, being persuaded by these reasons, consented to satisfy 
the duke's demands. The new Keeper of the Seals who had 
only appeared at the council once or twice, was compelled to 
fall back into his old position. This was against his will, 
but he did it, nevertheless, with very good grace. Tlie queen 
sent for him and, much ashamed at what she did, asked him 
to bear with patience this sacrifice for the good of the State. 
She told him that to satisfy Mon.sieur she was compelled to 
ask him to return what she had given him ; she said she was 
in despair at this necessity, but she assured him that as soon 
as she was able to bring it about the Seals should be again in 
his hands. The president, without seeming shocked, but 
with a smiling face, told her that he was only too happy to 
know by this means the esteem in which she held his 
fidelity, and too happy also to be able to contribute to her 
repose. Then, taking from his neck the key of the Seals 
which hung there, he gave it to her, imtil such time as she 
sent for the keys themselves. The queen was much grati- 
fied ; the keys were brought to her and given to Chancellor 
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fortune, he might have filled his office amply. He "was 
learned, eloquent, and skilful in affairs of the council. 
The queen had need of a minister, a man of honour, who, 
with upright intentions, should undertake to serve her 
well. He had a portion of those good qualities ; but his 
soul was not sufficiently filled with a desire for the fame 
which "^drtue alone can give, and he did not make himself 
esteemed as much as, perhaps, he desei^ved to be. We soon 
saw him return iuto nothingness, and come out of it again, 
without ever having really had what is called favour and 
consideration. He was so little of a courtier that he asked 
the queen what he had to do, and when she told him to 
rest and not to come to the Palais-Koyal unless there was 
need of it, he accepted that permission and went there so 
little that presently he did not go at all. He piqued him- 
self on a certain humility that did not care for authority 
but pirefen'ed to continually obey a superior. This submis- 
siveness caused him to enjoy a peaceful good fortune, 
which was of longer duration than most, but also less 
brilliant. 

\\'lien the coadjutor saw that his terrible counsels were not 
followed, he wished to retire from Court, and told the Due 
d'Orl^ans that, not being useful in his service, it was better 
he sliould separate from him, tor tlie queen, who hated him, 
might be more tractable if he were gone. Followers of the 
Prince de Conde told me that one of the reasons which 
forced him to abandon President MoM was this feigned 
retirement of the coadjutor ; for seeing that the Due 
d'Orl&ns had really some ground for complaint, and being, if 
the coadjutor left him, the only person in his confidence, he 
could not avoid entering somewhat into his interests. But 
this departure of the coadjutor was mere dissimulation. He 
took leave of the Due d'Orl&ns in Holy Week ; and for 
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affair ? " The prince haviag answered yes, the queen thanked 
him and said no more ; so that matters remained for some 
time uncertain. But the Priace de Cond^, of a temper tliat 
chose to have whatever he had once desired, and who knew 
the great advantage of this government, set the creatures of 
Cardinal Mazarin, Servien and de Lyonne, to work in his 
favour ; and the queen was at last brought by their inter- 
vention to bestow it. They told her it was advantageous to 
give Guienne to the Prince de Gondii in order to detach him 
in some degree from the Due d'OrMans, and reunite him 
witli herself ; that he possessed already the affection of that 
province, so that she was giving him nothing new ; that the 
government of Bourgogne, which he held at present, could 
be given to the Due d'Epernon in exchange for that of 
Guienne, whi^h woidd thus put a final end to the complaints 
of the Bordeaux people. 

Among the conditions of this exchange it was agreed, in 
view of other considerations, that the Duo de Candale should 
give Auvergne to the Due de Mercoeur. This gratified the 
queen, because the latter was soon to marry Mademoiselle 
Mancini ; and in order to encourage that marriage she 
wished to do him every favour that would bind him to it. 
This desire of the queen, which could only have been in- 
spired in her by tlie cardinal, showed plainly that the nego- 
tiators were acting under orders from him. 

The Due de LonguevUle, who had retired a little into the 
background after making certain advances to the queen, now 
addressed himself to de Lyonne, and through him recovered 
some intimacy with her, which was, no doubt, like everything 
else, concerted with Cardinal Mazarin. 

Madame de Longueville, who was now on bad terms with 
her husband and had her private intrigues and fancies to 
carry on at Court, not wishing to have the queen wholly 
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Si^guier, who was not sorry to have them once more in his 
own keeping. 

The Due d'OrltSans being satisfied in this way, the per- 
sons he had driven from the council remained apparently 
quiescent, and the queen believed she might now hope for a 
truce to her troubles. To be the more secure, she resolved to 
give the Prince de Cond^ the government of Guienne. 
Having pacified the Due d'Orldans she wanted also to gain 
the prmce ; truly trymg to win back his friendship either by 
obliging him or tlirough the influence of liis friends, espe- 
cially that of tlie princess-palatine ; but all was in vain. 
"WTiether on the side of policy he did wrong in holding 
firmly out against the queen's advances I leave to the judg- 
ment of those who desire to reason upon it, and can say no 
more than I have already said ; but, if I dared, I should find 
much to say against the dissimulation he employed with the 
queen to obtain the government of Guienne. For at this 
time he made her hope for his friendship ; and when I took 
the liberty to speak to her about it, she told me that she 
believed that through this benefit he would become entirely 
her friend, and that he had spoken of it in that maimer. 

When the rumour got about that the queen meant to 
give him this government many persons represented to her 
tliat she woidd rmn herself and was not following the 
maxims of either prudence or the State. The queen, struck 
by the arguments of her own servants, paused, and was some 
time in doubt wliether she ought to execute the agreement. 
The Prince de Cond^, warned of this cooling of her intention, 
proposed to her, in Cha\'igny's presence, to give it up, pro- 
testing that he wished for nothing that would cause her 
imeasiness. Cha\'igny, to please the queen, said to the 
prince before her : " Monsieur, is it in earnest that you 
return to the queen the promise she made you on this 
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and sent the Mari^chal d'Estri^es in his stead. The latter on 
his return begged Senneterre to allow Brachet (a man for- 
merly his servitor, whom he had given to the cardinal) to go 
to the cardinal and assure him of Chateauneuf's entire fidelity 
if he would reconcile the queen to him and replace him as 
Keeper of the Seals. 

I must here note the remarkable circumstance that 
Chateauneuf in sending this pledge to the Marquis de Sen- 
neterre, let him know, through the Mar^chal d'Estrdes, that, 
this alliance once made with Cardinal iVIazarin, he, Chateau- 
neuf, would agree with them all to put the Prince de Cond^ 
in prison for the second time. But Senneterre, as he then 
told me, did not approve of the proposal and saw plainly that 
passion and a desire for revenge had inspired it ; and, more- 
over, that it came originally from the coadjutor, and perhaps 
from Madame de Chevreuse also. He eluded any reply, and 
Brachet departed bearing to the cardinal the compliments of 
the poor madman. 

That is the name which we must give to those who have 
the unbridled desires to which courtiers are subject. The 
madness that makes them run after honours at the cost of 
their peace and their safety is a horrible bliudness, which 
prevents their seeing that these dignities, with which they 
are so infatuated, are only imaginary blessings which they 
must quit in twenty-four years at most. Senneterre was not 
a man disillusioned of vanities and ambition ; his soul was 
only too much attached to earth ; but he was virtuous and 
sensible, and in confiding to me these secrets he did not 
cease to wonder at the extreme avidity that these two men 
showed for favour, what they would endure to get it, and the 
readiness with which they would undertake anything to 
reach their ends. 

The cardinal, seeing that the gift of Guienne had not 
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against her, sent her friend the princess-palatine to promise 
the queen on lier belialf all she could desire of her. After 
much consultation, the princess sent Bartet to the cardinal to 
assure him of Madame de Longueville's regard, and at the 
same time hold out to him the hope that they would work 
together to restore to him the good-will of the Prince de 
Cond(5. 

Many other persons now held commimication witli the 
cardinal, because the firmness of the queen astonished the 
Court and convinced them that the minister would speedily 
return. For this reason, each of his friends and his enemies 
desired to negotiate with him, and all, except the Due 
d'Orl(^ans and the Prince de Cond(5, sent messengers to him, 
asking his protection in various matters. These journeys 
led to great negotiations, but none that equalled that of the 
two most ardent lovers of Dame Fortune — I mean old 
Chateamieuf and the coadjutor. The first, at the close of 
life, after having upset the State to drive out the cardinal 
and been punished by his own dismissal, desiring now to re- 
enter the cabinet, formed an intrigue in favour of the man he 
had so lately driven away. Not ashamed of his perpetual 
variations he asked the Marquis de Senneterre and the 
Mar^chal d'Estrfes to say to the queen that if she would re- 
place him as Keeper of the Seals he would promise to be the 
servitor and friend of Cardinal Mazarm ; assuring her also 
that he would restore between the cardinal, herself, and the 
Due d'OrMans a perfect rmion. 

At first the queen paid no attention to this proposal, be- 
cause she did not think it sincere and because she had so 
great a contempt for OhSteauneuf. But he, not rebuffed, 
sent his sister Madame de Vaucelas to entreat the Marquis 
de Senneterre to see him. Senneterre, knowing the queen's 
disgust at anything that came from that man, refused to go, 
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advised her in all sincerity ; and that he dared say to her 
that his counsel was the hest. The queen, thinking his rea- 
soning strong and judicious, showed more coldness to the 
frondeuTS than they expected, for they believed that their 
proposals would have been received with warmth. 

I was told, by the same friend, in great secrecy, that the 
queen having consulted in confidence a learned doctor, an 
ecclesiastic of a celebrated Order, as to the propositions 
made to her against the Prince de Condd by his enemies, 
he told her that she might treat him as a criminal and an 
enemy to the State. But the queen, having a horror of 
such principles, left the casuist to foUow the advice of the 
statesman. The latter had religion and honourable senti- 
ments in all things, but he was never suspected of loving- 
kindness ; nevertheless, he was in this matter more in 
conformity with the laws of the Gospel and the inclinations 
of the queen than the churchman ; whose verdict for the 
most cruel actions was shocking, the gentler having been 
rejected by his human wisdom. The queen was some time 
without making any answer regarding ChSteauneuf's res- 
toration, because she wanted to obtain the advice of Car- 
dinal Mazarin. 

As there is no secret that can be kept hidden at a Court, 
the Prince de Cond^ was fully informed of all these negotia- 
tions. He already knew the proposals that had been made 
against his life and his liberty,' and since receiving certain 

1 Montglat says : " Lyonne, having seen the coadjutor about the schenie 
for seizing the Prince de Conde', either from imprudence, or for the pur- 
pose of saving himself from exile, told something about it to the Mare'- 
chal de Gramont, who communicated it to Chavigny, who repeated it to 
the prince. The latter was much surprised and immediately left Paris and 
retired to Saint-Maur. This warning did not save Lyonne, who was dis- 
missed from Court." The coadjutor, whose ambition was illimitable, was 
the soul of all these negotiations, and all these projects against Conde. 
But ho was not the only one. Montglat affirms that "the Comte d'Har- 
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brought the Prince de CoulM to live better with the queen, 
listened to the pioposals of Chateauneuf, in which the coad- 
jutor had a sliare. I do nut Imow all the particulars of this 
negotiation, in which there were many actors. But it seemed 
to me that they proposed the union of the Due d'0rl(5aus 
with the queen, provided she would put the Prince de Condti 
again in prison, according to proposals already made, and 
also replace Chateauneuf as Keeper of the Seals until the re- 
tm-n of Cardinal Mazarin. The coadjutor pledged himself to 
work for this ; but m all his conduct, it seemed to me, so far 
as the queen did me the honour to tell me about it, that it 
tended mucli more to ruin the prince than to favour tlie 
cardinal. 

None of these proposals pleased the queen, who listened to 
them all, detesting the bad ones, and distrusting the others. 
Slie aslvcd counsel of a few persons who would give it con- 
scientiously. Senneterre, to whom she spoke, and whose 
capacity she valued, told her frankly (though he was no ad- 
herent of the Prince de Cond(5) that he advised her not to risk 
puttiag him again in prison ; because those who were now 
beginning to dislilve him and complain of him would turn in 
his favour as soon as they saw him attacked ; and that she 
would only give mischief-makers the opportunity for further 
mischief ; and, moreover, that by such an act she would 
establish the Duo d'Orl^ans and all his cabal, which was 
great, and composed of her enemies, namely ; the coadjutor, 
Chateaimeuf, Madame de Che\Teuse, the Due de Beaufort, 
and all the Fronde ; that it would end in her becoming their 
slave, and that the cardinal, whom she desired to reap 
advantages from it would, on the contrary, come to manifest 
ruin ; it being certain tliat as soon as they were masters they 
would never let him return. 

He told her finally, as he related to me himself, that he 
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for he could not help knowing that she was far from satis- 
fied with him. She had just granted him all the favours 
he liad asked ; and yet he would not go to see her and 
by all his actions showed an aversion to her. If, tlirough 
the prince's conduct, the queen then had thoughts contrary 
to the advice given her by the Marquis de Senneterre, 
which she had seemed to approve, I am ignorant of it and 
I never perceived it in any way. 

The Prince de Gondii haviag departed, a council was held 
at the Palais-Eoyal to consult as to a remedy for this evd. 
The Due de La Eochefoucauld came in from Saint-Maur 
to see the Duo d'OrMans and assure him of the prince's 
regard and friendship, and to protest anew his gratitude 
for all the services he had done him. He explained to the 
duke the reasons which had forced the prince to take alarm 
and to fly. He came afterwards to the Palais-Eoyal, where 
he conferred with the Mar^chal de Villeroy, and said to 
the queen that the Prince de Cond^ had left the Court, 
believing that he could not stay there in safety. He told 
her also that the Court was made up of two cabals from 
which the prince was obliged to protect himself, — the 
mazarms and the frondeurs. Besides which, he complained 
that the queen had not done for him certain thmgs for 
which he had entreated her (but these things were really 
trifles). The queen acknowledged openly that she had 
not done them (although she had promised them) m con- 
sequence of his ceasing to come and see her. She now 
resolved to send the Due de Gramont to Mm, on behalf of 
the Due d'Orl&ns and herself, to assure him of their good 
intentions, and say to him that he had nothmg to fear from 
those from whom he said he feared all; and that if he 
would return, a pledge of absolute security for his person 
should be given him. 
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warnings he had lived with the greatest precaution. Wiile 
in tliis state, he was one evening in bed conversing with his 
intimate friends, when Vineuil entered and warned him of 
some scheme agaiast liis person, saying that a company of 
the Gardes was ordered to march towards the hotel de 
Cond^. The prince rose immediately, moimted a horse, 
and rode off in haste to Saint-Maur, followed by all his 
family, the Prince de Conti, Madame de Longueville, the 
princess his wife, the Due de La Rochefoucauld, the Due de 
Richelieu, the Mar&hal de La Motte, and several others. 

At five o'clock the next morning the queen was awal^- 
ened by Comminges, who came to tell her this news. She 
sent at once for the Due d'Orlfens and the Mar^chal de 
Villeroy. The duke came and assured her that it was not 
with his Ivnowledge that the Prince de Condd had gone, and 
he behaved very well to her. For some days he had visited 
her civilly and his docility showed the good success of the 
negotiations with Bruhl. 

It was now said everywhere that what had alarmed the 
Prince de Cond^ was only the fact that a captain of the 
regiment of the Gardes, iji order to bring in a supply of 
wines without duty, had put, out of his own head, a troop 
of soldiers at the gate of Saint-Germain. These armed 
men having been noticed by the servants of the Prince de 
Cond^, they warned him. He sent to see it it was true ; 
finding it was really so, he did not doubt that some enter- 
prise was formed against his liberty or his life; and, joining 
these circumstances with preceding warnings, he resolved 
to go away. But what induced him even more to do so 
was the terms on which he now lived with the queen ; 

court and tlie Mar^chal d'Hocquincourt offered to kill the Prince de 
Conde, but the queen felt a horror at the proposal and would not employ 
it, so that they sought for other means to secure his person." — Fli. Ed. 
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Tellier, and Lyonne were acting by his orders only ; and 
tliat being so, he came to make a declaration on his 
brother's behalf that his intentions were wholly upright 
for the service of the ting and the good of the State ; that 
he had not withdrawn because of any private discontent; 
and that he disclaimed having, for himself or his friends, 
any pretensions or interests. The Prince de Conti said 
that he was very glad to make this declaration to parlia- 
ment on behalf of his brother in order to make it known 
to all France, and he presented a letter from the Prince 
de Cond^ to the Assembly, which, he said, explained the 
prince's veritable sentiments better than he himself had done 
by what he had now said. 

The Prince de Conti having ended his speech, a counsellor 
named Menardeau read the letter aloud : — 

" JIessieces, — The esteem that I have always had for 
your Assembly, its justice and its zeal for the good of the 
State, and the obliging proofs I have received thereof in the 
protection you gave to my innocence during my imprison- 
ment, induce me to inform you of the reasons which have 
led me to retire from Paris to my house of Saint-JIaur, in 
order to prevent the calumnies and artfulness of my enemies 
from making some impression on your minds. I must there- 
fore tell you, Messieurs, that after a great number of warn- 
ings o-iven to me of e\il designs formed against me, and 
false rumours spread before the public to render my conduct 
suspicious to the king and odious to every one, I have been 
compelled to abstam from paying my respects to their Ma- 
jesties and from assisting in their councils as often as I 
could have wished. I have awaited, as every one knows, the 
guarantee of the Due d'Orl&ns, hoping that his Eoyal High- 
ness would dissipate the distrust that my enemies may have 
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The Prince de Condd replied to the Maiechal de Gra- 
mont haughtily and roughly. He spoke respectfully of tlie 
Due d'Orli^ans, but very ill of the queen ; saying it was 
impossible to trust her word ; that she had already deceived 
him, being skilful at that business, and that he would not 
run the risk of being so treated a second time ; tliat he could 
not endure the cabal of the mazarins, and so long as he saw 
the valets of the cardinal having influence he would never 
return to Court; and that if the queen insisted on his re- 
turn, she must first dismiss Lyonne, Servien, and Le Tellier. 
The Mar&hal de Gramont, as a good servant of the queen, 
did not approve of this answer ; it disgusted him with the 
negotiation, and was the reason why he soon after left 
Court and went to his government of Bt^arn. 

On the 7th of July, the Chambers having assembled to 
deliberate on the execution of a decree given against the 
lawlessness of certain soldiers, the Prince de Conti took oc- 
casion to say that he believed the Assembly would be glad 
to hear from his lips the reasons the Prince de Condi liod 
for retiring to his house at Saint-Maur. After relating all 
the circumstances, lie said tliat the prince had felt it neces- 
sar)' to tliink of his safety ; tliat he knew of negotiations 
that were continually g'jiiig on with Cardioal Mazarin, of 
the interchange of couriers, and of the journey of the Due 
de Merco3ur to Bruhl to marry the cardinal's niece ; con- 
sequently, he believed that he was no longer in safet}- at 
Court. 

The Prince de Conti added that many things had made 
his brother believe that his suspicions were well-founded, 
and that he had reason to apprehend bemg imprisoned a 
second time by the underhand plotting of the cardinal, for, 
as every one saw, he was governing more absolutely from 
Bruhl than he had ever done in Paris ; that Servien, Le 
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creatures ensures my safety, I will not fail to visit their 
Majesties and continue my efforts for the service of the king 
and the State. 

" I am, Messieurs, your affectionate servant. 

" Louis de Bouebon. 

"Prom Saint-Maur, July 7, 1651." 

After the reading of this letter President Mol^ said that 
parliament had worked with great assiduity to procure the 
liberty of the Prince de Cond^, hoping that his presence, 
seconding the efforts of the Duo d'Orl^ans, would restore 
peace to the State and put an end to the disturbances which 
had so long afflicted it. But he saw with regret the prince's 
retreat from Paris, which could come only from a premedi- 
tated design or from fear ; if from design it was regrettable ; 
if from fear he must return. The Prince de Conti, inter- 
rupting him, said that no one could believe it was design, 
because the Prince de Condd had ever tended to the service 
of the king and the good of the State, and he had no better 
guarantee of his good intentions than the Due d'Orldans; 
as for fear, it was well founded. 

The Due d'Orldans, taking speech, said it was true 
that his cousin the Prince de Condd had always had good 
intentions ; that the great services he had rendered France 
did not allow of their being doubted, and that he himself 
was witness that smce the prmce's release he had desired 
the good of the State; that the queen had told him, the 
Due d'Orlfons, that she had never thought of any attack 
upon the prmce's liberty, and he was obliged to believe 
what she said; that he had striven to remove these sus- 
picions from the prince's mind, and he certainly believed 
that had he come to his house he would have been m safety; 
but it was not strange that a man who had once been taken 
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given of me to the queen, and would re-establish at last that 
confidence and re-union of the royal family so desired hj, 
and so necessary to the State, and which his Eoyal Highness 
and I have sought ever since my release, as it was our duty 
to do. 

" But seeing that his Eoyal Higlmess's efforts have not 
been able to produce the effects I had hoped from so im- 
portant a mediation, and warned of many enterprises against 
my person, of the divers journeys to Cologne, and particu- 
larly that of M. de MercoBur, at the very time that you for- 
bade them ; warned also of the evil effects of this intercourse, 
of the negotiations at Sedan, of what passed at Brisacli [town 
of which Cardinal Mazarin had made himself master] ; and, 
finally, of all the matters delayed at Court until the final 
decisions of Cardinal Mazarin could be received, and of the 
extraordinary influence of his agents engaged on my ruin 
(aheady stated to this Assembly), I have thought it my duty, 
not only for the safety of my own person but for the security 
of the State, to shelter myself from events tliat I have al- 
ready experienced ; the consequences of which could only be 
fatal to France, which would never allow, any more than 
it did last year, that a prince who has had the honour to 
render such beneficial services to the king and to the State, 
and who has never had the slightest thought, as he here 
protests, against the king's service and the public welfare, 
should be again oppressed and imprisoned for the interests 
and by the advice of Cardinal Mazarin for the reason that 
he has never been willing to consent to his return. 

" I shall add nothing, except the protestation I hereby 
make to you, and have already directed to be made to the 
queen, that I have no claims for myself or my friends ; and 
that whenever we can feel assured that Cardinal Mazarin 
is wholly without hope of return, and the dismissal of his 
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The securities that the Prince de Cond^ then demanded 
were the banishment from Court of persons whom parliament, 
out of respect, had not designated by name. [Servien, 
Lyorme, and Le Tellier.] The queen hesitated between yes 
and no ; she did not know whether it was well to send away 
the cardinal's adherents or not. Her feeling at first was 
against doing so. But it was represented to her that such 
action had been heretofore taken at the request of princes of 
the blood ; also that she ought to take from the Prince de 
Cond^ all pretext for civil war ; and that she was bound by 
great rtesons to prevent that calamity if she could. Follow- 
ing this advice, she resolved to send away these persons, and 
give this proof to all France of her love for peace and for 
the welfare of the State; to which may be added certain 
little aversions she had to Servien and Lyorme, which 
removed aU painfulness as regarded them. Le Tellier 
went away with the certain hope of return. The queen 
had much liking for him. He had quarrelled with the 
Prmce de Gondii and was well-beloved by the cardinal. 
So that he had nothmg to fear but absence; which may 
always prove dangerous to those who are envied, and who, 
consequently, have enemies. But he carried with him the 
satisfaction of a conduct without reproach and consistent for 
the right, and of being the only one of the three exiles whose 
integrity was not suspected. They departed, after takmg 
leave of the queen, who had a private mterview with each 
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prisoner should be distrustful, and that it was very true that 
the mind of the cardinal still reigned in the council. 

[After much discussion on this and the following day] a 
great tumult arose in tlie assembly, and every one said tliat 
satisfaction must be given to the Prince de Conde aud the 
remains of Mazarin extermmated ; for the cardinal must no 
longer be brought into consideration with the prijices of the 
blood. The tumult lasted so long that the chief-president 
was astonished, and saw that he must change his intention 
of having the matter further deliberated. He addressed the 
Due d'OrWans, asking him to bring about the reconciliation 
of tlie Prince de Coud^, and exhorting him to worlv for it. 

Without wasting time in particularizing all that took 
place in the deliberations of parliament on the affair of tlie 
Prince de Gondii, it suffices to say that the conclusion was 
that the queen should be very humbly entreated to give a 
fresh declaration by itself against Cardinal Mazarin ; such 
as would reassure all minds and give the Prince de Cond^ 
all necessary security for his person. Nothing was said 
about the securities already given. This decree pleased the 
queen, because the appearance of royal autliority was kept 
up, and the persons whom the Prince de Conde asked to 
have dismissed were not named ; she was left apparently 
with power to exercise her own wUl in that matter. 

Parliament came in a body to see the queen, and President 
Mol^ made representations of the decree which were mild 
and respectful. The queen replied that as for the declaration 
against Cardinal Mazarin which they demanded, slie wislied 
them to draw it up themselves, and she would return it to 
them such as tliey made it ; as for the rest she would con- 
sult her council. 
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to the miscliief-makers about him, who longed for war, and 
let himself be led, perhaps without his will having much 
part in it. If he had not quitted the Court he would, no 
doubt, have greatly embarrassed those who wanted to drive 
him out of it, and right-minded persons would have been 
well-content. It would not have been difficult for him to 
obtain all security there, as much by the public support of 
the Due d'Orl^ans and parliament as by that of private 
persons, the latter being really the stronger. He would have 
found all security in the heart of the queen if he had sin- 
cerely desired to forget the past and live with her in a 
manner becoming towards her, the State, and himself, — 
even if that course had cost him the sending of a missive 
now and then to the absent cardinal ; because little things 
should always yield to great ones when neither the little 
nor the great shook equity. In the state in which they 
then were, the frondeurs, having detached themselves from 
the Due d'Orl^ans, ought to have been abandoned, especially 
by the Prince de Cond^, whom they had sought to ruin ; 
and consequently both princes ought now to have rallied to 
the queen and laughed at the public madness which, with- 
out just reason, had corrupted the minds of all by a chimeri- 
cal hatred to the name of Mazarin. 

The Prince de Cond^, renouncing peace and determined to 
oppose Chateauneuf, took parliament for his means and went 
before it on the 2d of August. He used the fiction then in 
fashion, that is to say, the phantom I have just mentioned, as 
his alleged reason for battering his enemies to destruction. 
He let it be known that those enemies (without naming 
them) were in secret treaty with the cardinal at Cologne 
and he denounced all those who had intercourse with " the 
Mazarin." It was voted to obtam evidence against such per- 
sons and to hear them in their defence. 
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of them, and, accompanied by their wives and children, 
retired to their estates. 

Parliament having been snmmoned to the Palais-Royal, 
the chancellor spoke to its members in the queen's name, 
telling them that the affection her IMajesty had for the State, 
and her desire to preserve the union of the royal family in- 
duced her, in order to give complete security to the Prince de 
Cond(5, to send away from the king's councils those who were 
suspected b}- him. He exlrorted the Assembly to contribute 
to the peace which all must desire between the queen and 
the princes of the blood, and to work for the repose of the 
State with the zeal and affection they ought to have for the 
service of the king. 

The Prince de Gondii may perhaps have been vexed to 
have no further pretext for complaint, and he showed much 
surprise at what the c[ueen had done. He returned to Paris 
and went to parliament. There he demanded that the dis- 
missed men should be included in the declaration which was 
to be made against the cardinal, in order that there might be 
no future possibility of their return. But the chief-president 
said that the priuce had not previously made that demand ; 
that he had sufficiently declared . his wishes and what he 
demanded for his security ; that he had then said that he 
desired nothing further than the dismissal of the creatures of 
the cardinal ; and as this was a new matter it could not be 
included in his former demand ; otherwise it would require 
all to be done over again. The question was put to the 
vote, the whole Assembly agreeing with the president. Con- 
sequently the Prince de Condi's request was excluded, at 
wliich he showed vexation. 

It now seemed that the prince, less clever in this respect 
than his adversaries, did not take pains enough to avoid, as 
he might have done, occasions to vex the queen. He listened 
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for though she passed for sharing her step-mother's purposes 
at the time the Prince de Cond^ gave himself up so heed- 
lessly to the vain enterprises of Madame de Longueville and 
the Prince de Conti, still she had never entered into them 
except from a sense of obligation, which threw her into a 
party of which her father the Due de Longueville was a 
leader and for which he had suffered imprisonment. Being 
herself princess of the blood of the third royal branch, 
consequently niece of the last Comte de Soissons, whose 
pitiable fate caused him to perish at the battle of Sedan, she 
could not love the princes of the house of Condd, and particu- 
larly not Madame de Longueville, her step-mother, who she 
felt had never considered her sufficiently. All this made 
her ardently desire whatever seemed to her most advanta- 
geous to the Due de Longueville and to the princes her 
brothers (sons of Madame de Longuevdle), and in this she 
showed the goodness of her mind and the integrity of her 
intentions, which led her to wish that those m whom she 
had interest should attach themselves to their true duty. 
The Dulve of York [afterwards James II.] having desired to 
marry this excellent prmcess, the Queen of England ordered 
me to speak to the queen about it. I did so. The queen 
answered that this prince, being son of a kmg, was too high 
to be allowed to marry in France; and for that political 
reason the matter could go no further. The duke was 
grieved ; he esteemed the prmcess ; her virtue and her per- 
son pleased him ; and her wealth (she bemg heiress of the 
late Comte de Soissons) would have been very agreeable to 
him, for at that time he had not much himself At any 
time this marriage would have been suitable for him and for 

her. 

The queen, seeing now that she could no longer hope for 



peace 



from the Prince de Cond^, and not wishmg to use the 
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The queen, finding that the prince was thus making head 
against the king in Paris, and having many subjects of com- 
plaint against him, now began to tliink seriously of protect- 
ing herself. She at last took measures with the frondeurs, 
who, since their reconciliation with the cardinal, stood fairly 
well with her, and had, necessarily, some share in her con- 
fidence. On the other hand, the prince, drifting daily far- 
ther and farther from a reconciliation with her, thought of 
war, and began to prepare tor what might happen to him. 
He sent to Spain, and did all that prudence, in view of the 
bad state in which he then was, obliged him to do. 

Madame de Longueville desired war in order not to return 
to her husband, who wanted to see her, but with whom she 
had quarrelled. The Duo de La Kochefoucauld, as he after- 
wards told me himself, wished tor peace, because he had felt 
the evils of civil war, and his demolished house made him 
hate that which had proved so damaging to him. But un- 
able to tail in following the wishes of Madame de Lon- 
gueville, and seeing the signs of an open rupture which 
would soon compel the Prince de Gondii to break with the 
Court, he was of opinion that she ought to go to Montrond 
and there await the results of the intrigues which she herself 
had started. The Prince de Condt5 having approved of this 
ad\dce, she left Sarnt-Maur with the Princesse de Conde and 
the young Due d'Enghien and went to await at Montrond 
what might happen to the prince, who, without having a 
veritable intention to make war, found himself, as I have 
just stated, necessitated by his own conduct to make it in 
spite of himself ; which thanks be to God, proved always to 
be to his own disadvantage. 

The Due de Longueville now seemed to separate himself 
wholly from the Prince de Cond^. His daughter Made- 
moiselle de Longueville, contributed much to this change ; 
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of their Majesties, was expected to have power to persuade 
the public that the queen no longer thought of the cardinal. 
Parliament was summoned, and the Comte de Brienne read 
the declaration to the Assembly. It was remarkable that on 
this occasion the Prince de Conti, who seldom went to see 
the queen, chanced to be present at the reading, and said 
aloud that the prince his brother could easily defend himself 
from such calumnies. 

The next day the Prince de Cond6 went to parliament and 
said to the Assembly that he had been whoUy surprised to 
learn the calumnies which his enemies heaped upon him ; 
and above all that they used the authority of the king for 
that purpose; that his birth and services said enough for 
him ; that he thought the Due d'OrMans knew the facts 
of his whole conduct and the falsity of the things imputed to 
him, and would inform the Assembly about them ; as for the 
rest, he could easHy justify himself. He spoke haughtily, 
and turned towards the coadjutor when he mentioned his 
enemies ; for he was not ignorant of the proposals he had 
made agamst him nor of his conferences with the queen. 

This matter being of great consequence, two counsellors 
were deputed to go to the Duo d'Orli^ans and beg him to 
come to parliament. The embarrassment of the duke in not 
knowing what to do between the queen and the prince made 
him hesitate. He told those who came to fetch him that he 
was Ql and about to be bled and that he could not go. Tliey 
urged him to appoint a day, and he told them that at 
six o'clock that evenmg he would let them know when he 
could go. 

The next day, August 19, the Prince de Cond(5 came to 
parliament with a document in the handwritmg of the Due 
d'Orl&ns, m which the latter in spite of all that had passed 
between the queen and himself and the consent he had in a 
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violent remedies jiroposed to her, took the gentlest and least 
hazardous method of defending herself against him, assisted 
by the advice of Seuneterre, whose wisdom and shrewd 
moderation were a great support in opposing the extreme 
sentiments of those she did not respect. That old seigneur 
now spoke to her without fear of displeasing the IJuc 
d'OrMaus, for whom he had always had some attachment ; 
and in spite of the circumspection he observed towards the 
queen, he gave her some salutary advice. He had been 
faithful to both sides ; and at this time he hoped, througlr 
the new alliance between Cardinal Mazarin and the fron- 
dcurs, to see before long a complete reunion between the 
queen and the Due d'Orl^ans. In that hope they all worked 
together; until it was determined between the queen and 
Chateauneuf, the Mar^clial de Villeroy and the coadjutor 
that the king and queen should make a declaration against 
the Prince de Cond6, which shordd be sent to parliament and 
to all the supreme courts, by which the queen should make 
known to the public her just causes of complaint. 

The declaration was drawn up as agreed upon. It then 
became necessary to show it to the Due d'OrMans. ' The 
queen did so. Slie asked him to read it in her oratory the 
evening before it was sent to parliament. The duke was 
surprised at it, and tried to dissuade the queen from her pur- 
pose; but she let him see that she was absolutely determined 
on sending it. The IJuc d'Orl(^ans, after saying all he could 
to prevent her from doing so, apjpeared to ac(juiesce. He 
con'eoted two points that could not be proved against the 
prince, and went off to bed full of grief and uneasiness, but 
without making up his mind between the two parties. 

To render this declaration more agreeable to the jiublic, at 
the beginning of it was placed a protest against Cardmal 
Mazarin, which, ha\'ing been read and published in presence 
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every one expected would be terrible, fearing lest his friends 
were not in sufficient number to equal the suite and the 
power of the Prince de Cond^, entreated the queen to allow 
him to borrow a few of the Gardes. Laigues, who had been 
a captain of the Gardes, brought him a quantity of soldiers ; 
so that the Palais [parliament building] was full of armed 
men, ready to give battle at the first signal. 

When the leaders on both sides had tal^en their places 
word was brought that the great hall was so filled with 
armed men that it was impossible to discuss and vote in 
safety ; on which the Prince de Cond^ requested the Due de 
La Rocliefoucauld to go out and send away his suite. The 
coadjutor also said that he would ask his friends to retire, 
and went out abruptly for that purpose. He reached the 
door before the Due de La Piochefoucauld. As soon as he 
appeared in the great hall and the partisans of the prince 
saw him they all took sword in hand ; those of the coadjutor 
did likewise ; and at that moment they were on the point of 
kUling one another without any special order to do so. 

The coadjutor seeing this, and fearing to get into the 
midst of so many swords drawn against him, tried to return 
through the little room of the ushers, by which he had come. 
But at the door of it he met the Due de La Rochefoucauld 
who shut it in his face. The coadjutor knocked and pushed. 
The duke continued to keep it closed, opening it only a trifle 
to find out who was aceompanyiag the coadjutor. The coad- 
jutor, seeing the chink, pushed the door violently to enter ; but 
lie could only get iu part way, and was caught as if half 
crushed between the door and the frame of it, unable to ad- 
vance or retreat. The Due de La Rochefoucauld left him a 
long time in this position, having stopped the door fi-om open- 
ing farther by fastening an iron hook which was on his side of 
it. Many of the coadjutor's friends and those of the Prince 
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certain ■n'aj- given to the declaration naade against the Prince 
de Coud(5, vindicated him as to all the chief points on which 
the queen accused him. This contradictory action, for wliich 
the Due d'Orldans was not wholly without excuse, gave the 
queen reason to complain of him ; but he declared his motive 
to be that he wished to balance matters in order to bring tlie 
queen and prince to a reconciliation and so prevent civil 
war; and also that wishing to associate himself with the 
Prince de Cond6 as having, both of them, offended the queen 
and both having reason to fear her, he had abandoned her 
on this occasion and given his strength to the prince in 
resisting her. 

Besides this vindication, the Prince de Condd also brouglit 
to parliament his reply to the queen's declaration, which was 
read in presence of all and in which he gave the reasons for 
his conduct in all the chief matters for which he was con- 
demned. The coadjutor, hearing himself named therein, 
tried to defend himself. Tlie Prince de Cond^ and he blamed 
each other for many things ; and the coadjutor told the 
prince he had broken his word ; but I do not rightly know 
the details of the conversation. 

The prince and the coadjutor being now declared enemies, 
each, holding himself on the defensive, went to parliament 
with a large suite. Tlie Prince de Condd, through his birth 
and his authority, had many friends and followers ; and the 
coadjutor, through the strength of his cabal, had also a very 
large number ; there was therefore good reason to believe that 
this quarrel would not end without bloodshed. 

August 21, parliament assembled to deliberate on the vin- 
dication of the Prince de Cond^, which the Due d'Orl^ans by 
his document had rendered easier than his enemies expected. 
The animosity was such that each side wished to be in ^ 
state to attack and defend. The coadjutor on this day which 
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the fray, before the members could leave the Chamber in 
safety ; and ten o'clock struck before the affau had quieted 
down. It is really surprismg that the day passed without 
actual misfortune or carnage; and that some hot-headed 
fellow had not killed the coadjutor at that door. It did not 
appear, however, that there was any such intention ; chance 
alone took part in the affair, and the action of the Duo de 
La Rochefoucauld, though rather rough, was excusable at 
times like these, and in regard to an enemy as hated as the 
coadjutor. 

On the 22d, parliament discussed the vindication of the 
PrijQce de Cond^. Many were in favour of it; but finally 
President M0I6 brought most of them round to his opinion, 
and it was voted that all the documents should be sent to 
the queen and that her Majesty be supplicated to consider 
the importance of the matter, and be very humbly entreated 
to reunite the royal family ; also it was voted that the Due 
d'OrMans should be requested to act in the matter. 

On the 26th, parliament came to see the queen, and 
President Mold made her an harangue in favour of the 
Prince de Cond<5. He urged the queen to make peace with 
him, exaggerated the prince's innocence and how necessary it 
was that he should be shown to be innocent, to avoid the 
evils that might otherwise happen to France. For this 
speech he was praised, because he made it in spite of his 
hatred to the prince. Some one said to him afterwards that 
it was thought strange, and that persons had tried to per- 
suade the queen that it was wi-ong in him to urge her so 
strongly on behalf of the Prmce de Condt?. To which Mol(5 
answered that at the Palais-Royal in presence of the queen, 
he felt himself obliged, for the welfare and peace of the 
State, to talk of the prince's innocence, but that in parlia- 
ment it was necessary to make known his faults. 
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de Gondii who were in the usher's room said he ought to be 
released, and his friend, Montrosor, struggled to do so ; but 
the Due de La Rochefoucauld prevented it. 

Meantime the coadjiftor was not at his ease ; for besides 
the tact that the posture was not agreeable, he had reason to 
fear that some dagger would deprive him of life ihrough that 
part of his body which remained behind. During these 
sorry moments he heard close by him the two troops threaten- 
ing each other horiibly, and he had need of all his firmness 
not to be in terror at the state in which he was. Shouts 
were made towards the Chamber, and at the noise Cham- 
platreux, son of President Mul(5, came out, and by his 
authority the door was opened in spite of the Due de La 
Eochefoucauld. 

The coadjutor having returned to his seat complained of 
the duke and his violent act, declaring that he meant to 
assassinate him. The duke, who was sitting near him, 
remarked brusquely that there would not be much harm 
done if he did ; but that, in point of fact, not knowing why 
so many swords were drawn, he had thought only of the 
safety of the Prince de Conde. The Due de Brissac, a rela- 
tion of the coadjutor, who sat on the other side of the Due 
de La Eochefoucauld, answered in a tlu-eatening manner. 
The latter, being between the two, said that if it were not 
for the place in which they then were, he would strangle 
them both ; whereupon the coadjutor, using a certain nick- 
name given to the duke during the war of Paris when they 
were both on the same side, said : " My friend La Franchise, 
don't he so malignant ; you are a coward and I am a priest ; 
for which reasons we shall never do each other much 
harm." 

The whole morning was employed in calming this disturb- 
ance and in sendmg away the troops, who were so eager for 
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attending the coming of age of the kmg ; on which occasion 
a declaration of innocence was issued in favour of the Prince 
de Gondii, who went at that time on a little journey into the 
country, not being on suifioiently good terms with the queen 
to occupy the position during the ceremonies to which his 
birth entitled him.i 



The celebrated Cavalcade made at the majority of the king, 
copied from a newspaper [un imprimS] lohich then, ap- 
peared : — 

" The Sieur de Saintot, master of ceremonies, having re- 
ceived from the Sieur de Ehodes, grand-master of the same, 
the orders that their Majesties had given him some days 
before tliat of the majority, in order to prepare what was 
necessary for the accomplishment of so august an event, 
went on the 5th of this month [September] to notify parlia- 
ment that the king would go there on the 7th and hold his 
lit de jastice for the declaration of the said majority. . . . 

" On the 7th, at eight o'clock in the morning, the Court 
having gone to the Palais-Cardinal, the master of ceremonies 
went to tell the king, then in his bed-chamber, that the queen 
was coming to see him, with Monsieur his only brother, 
the Duo d'Orli^ans, the Prinoesse de Carignan, the Dues de 
Vendonie, de Mercceur, de Chevreuse, d'Elbceuf, de Beau- 
fort, the Prince d'Harcourt, the Chevalier de Guise, the 
Dues de Lillebonne, d'Uzfes, de Eoannez, d'fipernon, de Can- 
dale, and d'Arnville, the marshals of Prance, the officers of 
the crown, and all the other nobles of the kingdom then at 

Court. 
" His Majesty at once sent the Due de Joyeuse, his grand 

1 Tlie following .account of the cavalcade on the king's majoritj', taken 
by Mme. de Motteville from some " iraprime " of the day, is extremely 
long and minute ; an abridgment is given here. - Te. 
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The parliament, the princes, Cardinal Mazartn, and those 
who while hating him ran after him, occupied all muids so 
exclusively that no other news of the day was even men- 
tioned. It seemed as if Paris were tlie whole of France and 
that beyond the circuit of her walls there was nothing in the 
world that could tempt men to any curiosity. We still had 
a fine army that was doing nothing, because the squabbles in 
Paris held it in lethargy. The queen, fearing to need it in 
order to remedy some great danger at home to the king or to 
herself dared not employ it against the foreign enemy — her 
domestic enemies, Frenchmen, gave her far more anxiety. 

While all these difficulties and divisions filled the public 
mind, the period of the king's majority approached ; and the 
queen never doubted that it would prove to be the sovereign 
remedy for all her woes. She hoped to recover power by it, 
and to find herself freed from the servitude to which she was 
reduced in being compelled to render account of her actions 
to the Duo d'Orl^ans and the Prince de Condd. She lioped 
to see her son a king in his own right, clothed with sovereign 
power belonging to himself alone. She was certain of the 
goodness of his heart towards her ; and, from the fine qual- 
ities she knew were in him, she had reason to believe, in 
view of his gravity and prudence, that he would re-establish 
in his person the legitimate royal authority, and destroy in 
others that which had been unjustly usurped from him in 
consequence of his minority. 

About this time the terms of the recent agreement be- 
tween Cardinal Mazarin and the frondeurs were acci- 
dentally divulged, having been found on the high-road to 
Cologne, in a package cairied by a courier belonging to 
the Marquis de Noirmoutiers. They were at once printed 
and circulated through Paris by order of the princes. 

I shall here give a printed narrative of the ceremonies 
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" Next came the company of the grand-provost on foot ; he 
himself in a very superb coat, alone, on a iine horse with a 
saddle-cloth embroidered in gold. This company was joined 
immediately by that of the Cent-Suisses in new habiliments 
with the black velvet caps, gold cords and plumes of the king's 
livery. . . . The aide of the ceremonies followed on horse- 
back ; then all the seigneurs of the Court, governors of 
town.s, lieutenants-generals of the provinces, very magnifi- 
cently an'ayed and superbly moimted with saddle-cloths of 
gold embroidery on different colours. . . . 

" Six of the king's trumpeters came next, dressed in blue 
velvet and preceding six heralds on horseback, wearing coats 
of arms of crimson velvet, sprinkled with golden flcurs-de 
lis, oaduceus in hand and velvet caps on their heads. Behiud 
them appeared the Sieur de Saintot, master of ceremonies, 
going and coming to keep each one in his place ; then the 
Marcjuis de La Meilleraye, grand-master of artillery, the 
marshals of France, riding two and two, all richly clothed 
and mounted on large horses, the trappings of which were 
laden witli gold and silver. 

" After tliem rode, all alone, the Comte d'Harcourt, grand 
equerry of France, bearing attached to his baldrick the king's 
sword in its blue velvet scabbard sprinkled with golden 
fleurs-de-lis which he raised upon his arm. He was dressed 
in a doublet of cloth of gold and silver, and trunk -hose with 
embroidery of the same, mounted on a dapple-gray charger 
with crimson velvet trappings adorned with gold embroidery 
in Spanish point, with mitials of the same, and ha^'ing, in 
place of reins two scarfs of black taffetas. Pages and 
valets in great number, wearing new clothes witli many 
white, red, and blue plumes, their heads bare, followed the 
Comte d'Harcourt, preceding the body-guard on foot, also the 
ushers and the mace-bearers. 
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chamberlain, to meet her at the door ; and the said master of 
ceremonies conducted the whole company to the alcove of 
the king's bed. His Majestj- advanced to the opening of the 
balustrade and received tlie iiueeu, who bowed to liim. Then, 
having tenderly kissed her, he made her a brief discourse ; 
at the end of which Monsieur gave him a very respectful 
salutation as for homage, and so did after him the Due 
d'Orl&ns, and all the princes, dukes, officers of the crown, 
and grandees of the kingdom. Following wliich the king 
commanded the master of ceremonies to mount each one on 
horseback according to the precedence to which he was en- 
titled ; starting all the seigneurs and nobles who were in the 
couit)"ards and gardens of the palace m the same order. . . . 

" After this great mass of the nobles, marched, in very fine 
order, the company of the light-horse of the queen, composed 
of more than one hundred cavaliers led by the Clievalier de 
Saint-Mesgrin, lieutenant of the same, in a coat covered with 
gold and silver embroidery, and mounted on a very beautiful 
white horse, caparisoned, its mane and tail adorned with 
many ribbons and the saddle-cloth enriched with embroid- 
eries like those on the coat ; having before him four trum- 
peters dressed in black velvet, trimmed with silver lace. 

"After these came the company of the king's light-horse, 
two hundred cavaliers in coats of gold and silver cloth ; 
mounted on large and very fine horses ; preceded by four 
trumpeters dressed in blue velvet laced with gold and silver, 
and commanded by the Comte d'Olonne, cornet of the said 
company, arrayed in a garment of gold and silver em- 
broidery, crossed by a baldrick adorned with fine pearls, and 
wearing a hat with wdiite plumes, dead-leaf and flame-coloured, 
with a gold cord around it, mounted on a white horse ver}' 
well caparisoned, the scarlet saddle-cloth being embroidered 
like the coat. 
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honour to the queen, and the Marquise de Sou\Te. The 
lieutenants and the Gardes surrounded the coach and the 
Sieur de Comminges, captain of the queen's guards, rode 
behind it. After which came trumpeters before the coaches 
of the maids-of-honour, the ladies of the Court, and the 
suite of their Majesties. 

" This great cavalcade marched the length of the rues 
Saint-Honor^, de la Ferronnerie, de Saint-Denis, past the 
Chatelet, by the rue du Crucifix-Saint -Jacques, the bridge 
Xotre-Dame, the March(5-Xeuf, and entered by the rue 
Samte-Anne into the courtyard of the Palais de Justice. 
All these roads swarmed with people, being lined with tiers 
of seats up to the second storeys, on which a number of the 
greatest people of the city were seated. The rest of the 
spectators were at the windows, which were enlarged by 
opening the walls of the rooms, where a like ardour had 
gathered together all persons then in the town, the very 
roofs of which were covered, and where, as elsewhere, shouts 
of 'Vive le Eoi!' interrupted only by tears of joy, rose to 
heaven, expanding the liearts of all present and accompany- 
ing his Majesty to the foot of the stairway to the Sainte- 
Chapelle, where the principal officers awaited him. 

" His ^Majesty lia\'ing dismounted, he was received in 
the said Chapelle by the Bishop of Bayeux and his 
clergy. . . . And mass having been said his Majesty left the 
church and walked in the accustomed order preceded by the 
Cent-Suisses, di-ums beating, the trumpeters of his chamber, 
six heralds at arms, two mace-bearers, and surrounded by all 
who had accompanied him ; the queen being close to his 
person, followed by the Due d'Orldans. Arriving in the 
grand Chamber the king mounted his lit de justice; the 
queen placed herself on the left on entering, which was 
the king's right, and next were seated Monsieur, the Due 
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" Then appeared the king, whose august countenance and 
gentle gi'avity, truly royal, and his natural civility made 
him observable to all for the delight of the human race ; and 
redoubled, in great and small, the prayers they offer daily 
for his health and prosperity. 

"His Majesty, dressed in a coat so covered with gold em- 
broidery that neither the stuff nor its colour could be dis- ■ 
cerned, seemed of such tall stature that it was hard to 
believe he had not yet completed his fourteenth year. This, 
joined to the impatience of many, brought about that one of 
the young seigneurs riding before him was saluted with 
shouts of ' Vive le Roi ! ' before the king appeared. But all 
were undeceived as soon as they perceived his grace and his 
skill in managing his cream-coloured barb (covered with a 
trappmg closely scattered witli crosses of the Saiut-Esprit 
and gohlcn fleurs-de-lis) the gay spirit of which made it rear 
and curvet, verifying the words of Plutarch, that horses 
never flatter kings ; which gave occasion to our king to show 
himself one of the best riders m his kingdom. . . . 

" To right of his said Majesty rode the Due de Joyeuse, 
grand cliamberlain, and behind him the Mardchal de Villeroy 
his governor, the captains of his Gardes, and the Sieur 
de Beringhen, his chief equerry, all gallantly dressed and 
mounted. The princes followed in great numbers, and the 
dukes and peers, without precedence of rank and in confusion, 
closed the cavalcade ; which was followed by the Suisses of 
the Queen's Garde, her pages and footmen and some Gardes, 
the Due d'Uzbs, her chevalier of honour, and the Comte 
d'Orval, her chief equerry, on horseback. 

" The coach conveying the queen came next ; in it was 
Monsieur, the king's only brother, the Due d'OrMans, the 
Princesse de Carignan and her daughter the Prinoesse Louise, 
the Duchesse d'Aiguillon, the Marquise de Senec^, lady-of- 
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king as if to bow to him; but bis Majesty, stepping down 
from his lit de justice, went to her, and, embracing her, 
kissed her ; after wliich they I'etm-ned to their seats. 

" Monsieur, the king's only brother, next advanced and 
bending one knee to tlie ground at his Majesty's feet kissed 
his hand, protesting his fidelity. The Duo d'OrMans did 
likewise ; also the Prince de Conti, but with deeper humility ; 
and all the other princes, the chancellor, the dukes and 
peers, the ecclesiastics, tlie marshals of France, the crown 
officers, and all others present at the session, rose in their 
places at the same moment and did homage to the king. 

" Then the chief-president, standing, with bared head, took 
speech, and after a deep bow, all having a knee on the 
bench, he made a very grave discourse on the wise conduct 
of tlie queen during her regency, on her royal virtues, by 
which she had set so august an example to his Majesty, and 
on the good education she had given him. 

" The chancellor then ordered that the doors should be 
opened and the people admitted ; after which the Sieur 
Guiet, clerk of the parliament, read aloud the edicts issued 
by the king against blasphemy and duelling, and tlie decla- 
ration of the innocence of the Prince de Cond^ ; the latter 
stating that, according to the opinion of the king's lawyers, 
all warnings that the prince was plotting against the king 
whether within or without the kingdom, were not believed by 
his Majesty, who, on the contrary, condemned them as false 
and artfully invented. And he therefore willed, and it 
pleased him, that all writings on this subject given to parlia- 
ment, and which were sent to his other courts and to his 
good city of Paris, be suppressed, and, if need be, revoked and 
annulled as false and counterfeit, so that in future nothing 
might be imputed to his cousin the Prince de CondtS. . . . 

" Then, every one rising, the grand-master of ceremonies 
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d'0rl(5ans, the Prince de Conti, tlie dukes and marslials of 
France, etc. . . . 

" Silence being made, the king spoke in this maimer, — 

"'Messieurs, — I have come to my parliament to tell 
you that, following the law of my State, I intend to take 
the government myself ; and I hope by the goodness of 
God that it will be with piety and justice. My chancellor 
will tell you more particularly my intentions.' 

"According to which command of his Majesty the chan- 
cellor, who had received it standing, took his seat and made 
an harangue, in which he enlarged very eloquently, as was 
usual with him, on what the king had said, adding very 
judicious reflections on the past and on the present. After 
which the queen, bending a little forward on her seat, made 
the king the following speecli, — 

" ' Monsieur, — This is the nintli year that, by the last will 
of the late king, my very honoured lord, I have takeu care 
of your education and the government of your State; God 
having, by his goodness, blessed my labour and preserved 
your person, which is dear and precious to me and to all 
your subjects. Now that the law of the kingdom calls you 
to the government of this monarchy, I return to you, with 
great satisfaction, the power which was given me to govern 
it ; and I hope that God will do you the favour to assist you 
with His spirit of strength and prudence, to render your reign 
a happy one.' 

" His Majesty replied, — 

" ' Madajie, — I thank you for the care you have been 
pleased to take of my education and of the administration of 
my kingdom. I beg you to continue to give me your good 
advice, and I deshe that you shall be, after myself, the head 
of my council.' 

" The queen then rose from her place and approached the 

VOL. in. — i 
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die, provided he be emperor ! " if she had not been too good 
a Christian to wish for death from motives of vainglory, or 
to say more than what I have heard her say on several occa- 
sions : " Let him be master, and I no longer anything." But 
the youtli of the king and the state in which France then was 
kept her from expecting to see him at once securely firm 
upon his throne ; and the fresh disturbances which soon 
shook it made her counsels still too necessary to allow her 
to gratify the desii-e she had long felt to retire to the con- 
vent of the Val-de-Grace. 

Tlie king's majority, therefore, did not bring to her the 
repose she expected ; but it gave her strength to defend her- 
self against those who were preparing for a second war, more 
dangerous than the first on account of the great leader who 
undertook it, and the intrigues which for a long time 
strengthened his party. 

Chateauneuf being replaced in the ministry and the 
Marquis de La Vieuville as the superintendent of finance 
(a place he had formerly filled), the chief-president, Moli^ 
received the Seals. Immediately after these gi-eat changes 
the queen sent Mar^chal d'Aumont with troops to attack 
those of the Prince de Cond^ who retired to Stenay and 
other places.' He was stUl undecided as to what he should 
do, having some desire for reconciliation. He went to 
Angerville, the house of Pdrault, where he waited a whole 
day for an answer from the Due d'Orldans in regard to a 
reconciliation which the prince had proposed to him ; but 

1 There seems some omission or discrepancy here. The last account 
given of the Prince de Conde' showed him at his country-house of Mont- 
rond, wliere he had gone to avoid being present at tlie ceremony of the 
king's majority, dissatisfied and distrustful, but not preparing for actual 
war. Moreover, at that ceremony Iiie innocence of sncli intentions was 
publicly proclaimed. It certainly seems as if in tliis, as in licr otlier 
troubles with the Prince de Conde (and, indeed, with parliament), Anne of 
Austria was the aggressor. — Te. 
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made them all walk, in the same order by which the king 
came, to the foot of the staircase of the Sainte-Chapelle, 
where the master of ceremonies placed every one as before, 
except that the king took a coach; and their Majesties, the 
nobles, the seignem-s, and the grandees of the kingdom then 
returned to the palace by the Pont-Neuf and the Croix-du- 
Trahoir, where the Sieur rran9ois, intendant-general of the 
fountains and ac[ueducts of France, in order to show his per- 
sonal joy on this occasion and to contribute to that of the 
public, stopped the course of his waters to give place to that 
of wine, which flowed from nine o'clock in the morning until 
six at night. . . . 

" And as the joy which accompanies these gi'eat events can- 
not be restrained witliin the limits of ordinary gaiety, the 
agreeable uproar redoubled towards evening and continued 
nearly all the night, with shouts of 'Vive le Koii' accompa- 
nied by healths drunk to their Majesties, and bonfires 
lighted in all the streets ; so that the light from tliese tires, 
added to that of lanterns placed in every window, made day 
in the midst of darkness ; earth adding an infinite numlier 
of artificial stars to those in the sky, as if to contest their 
right to the glory of alone illumining so happy a night, the 
joy of which extended to all the towns of France ; tor, know- 
ing the day of this solemnity, they one and all gave every 
possible mark of their satisfaction at the same time as 
Paris." 

The queen saw the end of her regency with veritable joy ; 
if any regret mingled with this joy it was that of not placing 
in the hands of the king her son as absolute a sovereign 
authority as she wished. She had such tenderness tor liim 
that she would have been quite capable of saying, like that 
ambitious Eoman matron who consulted the Fates : " Let me 
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turned or not, he would be forced to reckon with him and 
would doubtless grant him everything that he chose to 
ask. 

The prince, in spite of this advice, would not yet decide ; 
he wished to go to Montrond, where Madame de Longue- 
ville then was, and make his final resolution with her. It 
was there that he was as it were forced to declare himself 
against the king. And — to tell exactly how it happened 
— it was a woman in this private council who voted for 
war, and carried it against the greatest captain of our times. 
He finally resolved to undertake it, and told them all that 
inasmuch as they willed it he should do it, but they must 
remember that he drew the sword against his own will, and 
might, perhaps, be the last to sheathe it, — meaning thereby 
to make them understand they were involving him in a 
bad affair, in which tliey might not like to follow him to 
the end. 

The Prince de Conti, Madame de LonguevUle, the Dues de 
Nemours and de La Eochefoucauld, and President Viole, see- 
ing that his agreement was given in spite of himself, and fear- 
ing he might change his mind, made a private treaty among 
themselves, in which they promised one another to remain 
united for tlieir common interests, in order to hold firmly 
against him if he proved capable, in making a reconciliation 
for himself, of faUing to obtain for them the favours they 
claimed from the Court. 

The Prince de Cond^, though dismissing Croissy, did not 
neglect to keep a back door open for negotiation, so as not 
to be without all chance of it. Nevertheless, he prepared 
for war. He left the princess, his wife, and the Due 
d'Enghien, their son, at Montrond, sent the Prince de Conti 
and Madame' de Longueville to Bourges, and started from 
Montrond, September- 16, with the Dues de Nemours and 
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the person sent with this answer failed, through some acci- 
dent, to arrive on the appointed day, and the Prince de 
Cond^ started the day after for Bourges, which had declared 
for him.' Croissy went there to see him to tell him from 
the queen and by the advice of her new minister, ChSteau- 
neuf, that if he would stay peaceably in one of his towns 
until the convocation of the States-General he would be 
given good quarters for his troops ; and the Due d'Orleans 
promised that, if he could, he would persuade the queen to 
hold the said convocation at Saint-Denis, or in some place of 
which he was not suspicious. 

The prince had still a sufficient inclination for peace ; it 
was even thought he had moments when he would not have 
been implacable as to the return of the cardinal (because he 
hated Chateamieuf) if he had dared to separate from the 
Due d'Orli^ans, who seemed to be opposed to it, though 
feebly and in a manner that was full of contradictions and 
uncertainty. Chavigny, and all who approached the prince 
were of the same mind. The Due de Nemours was the car- 
dinal's enemy only at intervals, letting himself be led by his 
notions rather than by any well-formed purpose. The Due 
de La Rochefoucauld who seemed to be, and really was, the 
mainspring of all these great movements, had, as he told 
me himself, an aversion to the war, but he consented to it 
because Madame de Longueville desired it so passionately. 
The Prince de Condd having consulted them on these last 
propositions, they one and all concluded for war ; saying 
that at the head of an army, whether the minister re- 

1 Mmitglat says : " He stayed there [Anperville] several days. Tlie 
Due d'Orle'ans attempted his reconciliation, and sent to this place to induce 
him to return to Paris ; but they could never reassure his mind, or take 
from him the distrust he had nf the queen and the cardinal ; so that he 
left Angerville and went straight to Bordeaux, the capital of his own 
government" — Fr. Ed. 
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make the Due d'Orl&ns consent to his return to France 
and the restoration of good-will between them, provided 
that, in return for this service, Mazarin would make the 
king nominate him for the hat on the next promotion. 
Madame de Chevreuse and the Marquis de Noirmoutiers 
strengthened these offers hj assurances of his fidelity and 
gratitude. Bartet, a great deliverer of fictitious statements, 
told the cardinal that the coadjutor had a noble and gener- 
ous soul, and would be his friend. So that, finally, the 
absent minister, pressed on all sides and cajoled bj' so many 
fine assurances, made the king give the coadjutor the nomi- 
nation he coveted with such eagerness, through the hands 
of the Due d'OrWans, fearing lest a recommendation known 
to come from Cardinal Mazarin, whom the pope did not 
like, might spoil his affair in Rome. The cardinal was ill- 
rewarded for this benefit. The coadjutor, instead of return- 
ing the sincerity of his action by equal loyalty, had no 
sooner got what he asked and had seen the Prince de 
Condd fully committed to war, than he laughed at the car- 
dinal and showed himself his enemy as openly as before. 

The queen, hoping to remedy by her courage all these 
betrayals and to check the war which was being fomented 
in Guienne and in Berri, resolved to go in person and 
oppose these pernicious designs. She started on this great 
journey on the 24th of September, accompanied by the 
king, by Monsieur the king's brother, her ministers, and 
all the Court. On reaching Fontainebleau, Chateauneuf 
advised them to go straight to Bourges, which they did, and, 
in spite of the presence m that town of the Prince de Conti 
and Madame de Longueville, the enterprise succeeded fortu- 
nately. Before leaving Fontainebleau on the 2d of October 
the king gave command of the army in Guienne to the 
Comte d'Harcourt; and the queen sent Ondedei to Bruhl 
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de La Eochefoucauld for Guienne. He was received in 
Bordeaux with many demonstrations of joy and affection. 
He dismissed the chief-president, and sent Lenet, a man of 
much intelligence, to Spain, where he made a treaty as 
advantageous as possible, which obliged the prince to com- 
mit himself wholly to war and gave him great ideas of the 
success he might expect from it. He issued many commis- 
sions, and found many persons to take them ; which gave 
his side much influence at first ; and he did what he could 
to win over M. de Turenne and entice his army, but did 
not succeed. 

As everybody had an interest in peace, there was no one 
who, by himself or by his friends, did not strive to bring 
it about. Gourville, a clever man and one of expedients, 
who from being confidant of the Due de La Rochefoucauld 
had become that of the Prince de Cond^, remained in Paris 
to watch what happened there and report it to the prince. 
He did not despair that matters might yet be reconciled ; 
and he even went to Poitiers to stay with my brother, who 
had gone with the king in his capacity as reader of the 
bed-cliamber, in order that he might enable him to speak 
to the queen without its being remarked upon. But the 
princess-palatine wished to do this herself, although it was 
still too early to attempt to break ties that so many persons 
had formed in the heat of their first emotions and the 
great hopes they had now conceived. 

The coadjutor, seeing that the negotiations which were 
being made at the Court and in Paris with the Due 
d'OrMans by many persons, among them my friend i\Iadame 
Du Plessis-Gu^n%aud, lady-of-honour to the Duehesse 
d'Orl^ans, were all tending to persuade the Prince de Cond^ 
to be reconciled with the queen, and fearing that this would 
happen, sent Bartet to Cardinal Mazarin with an offer to 
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the good of the State in preference to every-thing else ; and 
the fear she had that this return might give fresh strength 
to the Prince de Cond^ made her hesitate for a time. The 
Duchesse de NavaiLles told me afterwards that being with 
the queen one day and urging her to bring back the cardinal, 
her Majesty replied in these very words : " I know the car- 
dinal's fidelity, and how much need the king and I have of a 
minister who is wholly for us, in order to put an end to the 
intrigues at Court of those who want to step into his place. 
I know that the insolence of the parliament of Paris ought 
to be punished, and that this could not be better done than 
by his return ; but it must be owned," she added, " that I fear 
evil for the cardinal ; and also that liis too hasty return may 
injure our affairs ; and that is why I find difficulty in 
resolving upon it." 

Madame de NavaCles, who was interested in the cardiual's 
return on account of the attachment her husband had to 
him, told me that this speech of the queen so alarmed her 
that, instead of regarding it as a result of the queen's wisdom, 
she believed it the sign of a change in her, and she therefore 
wrote instantly to the cardinal to come back, for he would be 
ruined if he did not hasten to resume his place. This advice 
had its intended effect. The cardinal put himself at once in 
a condition to follow it; and it may be that such great 
prudence on the part of the queen at this juncture displeased 
him, and that the memory he retained of it lessened his 
future gratitude towards her. 

All question of negotiations was now at an end, for the 
cardinal, hastening his return, prevented the schemes of his 
enemies and re-entered France at the head of such good 
company — the Mari^chal d'Hocquincourt, the Dues de 
Navailles and Broglie, Manicamp, de Bar, and all the 
governors on that frontier who joined him January 2, 1652 
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with an order to Cardinal Mazarin to return to Court. He 
was still the master; Chateauneuf complained that couti- 
dence was not placed in him. The cardinal at once took 
passports from Spain and came to Dinan, wliere, NavaUles, 
Broglie, and several other of his friends to whom he had 
given governments, having come to meet him, he resolved 
to raise troops and re-enter France at the head of an army. 
But the Spaniards refusing him passports, he left Dinan 
secretly by roads full of Spanish troops and those of the 
Prince de Gondii, and finally reached Bouillon. 

This news gave furious alarm to his enemies. Parliament 
redoubled its decrees ; and the mutineers of that Assembly 
forced the passage of one by which a price was set upon 
Iiis head, and fifty thousand crowns were promised to who- 
ever should kill him. That sum was to be taken from the 
sum obtained for his furniture and library, which were 
ordered to be entirely sold. All Em-ope regarded this 
decree with astonishment ; and the sober part of the 
Assembly, although in the minority, whicli had given on 
otlrer occasions so many proofs of fidelity to our kings, was 
scandalized. 

The queen told me afterwards that this decree, far from 
chilling her desire for the cardinal's return, made it more 
determined ; she knew by this how necessary it was to teach 
the king's subjects that it did not belong to them to order 
what he should do. Chateauneuf, without acting openly, 
was of the same opinion as the parliament of Paris. Accord- 
ingly, on advices received from his friends at Court, he said 
tliat the king's affairs were doing well, that the Prince de 
Cond(5 was half conquered, and that if Cardmal Slazarin 
returned now, the pretext for the war which was beginning 
to die out, would be greatly strengthened. 

The queen, wishing for that return, nevertlieless desired 
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The Prince de Cond(^ had despatched the Duo de Nemours 
into Flanders to put himself at the head of the troops that 
the King of Spain had sent him ; and not feeling able to 
resist the Comte d'Harcourt, who was pursuing him with the 
legitimate authority, he put his troops into winter quarters 
and applied himself wholly to fomenting the rebellion of 
Bordeaux. 

The Due de Rohan-Chabot, who had always been in the 
interests of the Prince de Cond^, though with more restraint 
than the others in regard to the minister, wished, being 
governor of Anjou, to stir Angers to revolt ; which obliged 
Cardinal Mazarin, who was beginning to form plans to 
reduce Bordeaux, the seat of empire of the Prince de Cond^, 
to change his plans and go at once to Saumur to remedy the 
harm the Due de Eohan was likely to do. For this reason 
the Court left Poitiers on the 6th of February. The Mar^- 
chal d'Hocquincourt, Broglie and Xavailles, who commanded 
under him, attacked the Due de Eohan and pressed him so 
closely that he was forced to ask for a suspension of arms, 
in the course of which it was agreed that he should retire to 
Paris and abandon his government for a time. 

Before the Court left Saumur, Chateauneuf, disgusted to 
find himself useless through the return of the cardinal, took 
leave of the king and queen and retired to Tours, where the 
minister soon after sent him an order to go to his country- 
house at Montrouge; at which place he died, laden with 
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— that he found himself at the head of an array, small, Ijut 
composed of such line men, commanded liy such good oflicers, 
who wanted on this occasion to show tlie cardhial tlieir 
affection and gratitude for the favours tliey had received and 
tor those they expected, that it was easy to see he could pre- 
serve his head in spite of parliament, and vanquish the 
obstacles which the Due d'OrWans wished to put in his way. 
That prince sent a few fighting men against him, but they 
did not venture to appear. Two counsellors of parliament 
went along his route to order tlie bridges destroyed ; but one 
was taken prisoner and the other took flight. So that the 
cardinal arrived safely at Poitiers, where the Court then was, 
on tlie 2Sth of January. 

Tlie king went out to meet him with the whole Court ; 
and the queen, being the one who had protected and main- 
tained him against, as one may say, all France, could not see 
him again without much joy. The king's council had 
annulled the decree of parliament against him, and had tor- 
bidden the sale of his property, but this was not euougli to 
re-establish the authority of the king, which was, in some 
degree, attached to that of the cardinal. That is why his 
head, attacked on all sides and with a price put upon 
it, threatened with intrigues at Court more harassing to 
him than the threats of parliament, was now, at the same 
time, full of care for all the affairs of the kingdom, which 
were certainly great enough at this time to employ his full 
capacit)'. 
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panied by the Due de Eohan, several counsellors o£ parlia- 
ment, and many of the young men of Paris.' 

I have some knowledge of the sentiments of this princess, 
which, however they may be twisted and turned, were crimi- 
nal. But it may be said in her behalf that, her passion 
being legitimate, there was something grand and excusable 
in her actions. Tlie fine countenance of the kiug, the 
majesty he bore in his eyes, his form, and all his great and 
noble qualities had no charms for her. The closed crown 
[sign of sovereignty] was the sole object of her ambition. 
And if Alexander for a similar passion has received such 
praises for his unjust conquests, was not Mademoiselle in 
some degree excusable if, being of the blood of our kings, she 
desired to see their crown upon her head ? I have heard the 
queen say she did not blame her for belonging to the party 
of which her father, the Due d'OrMans, was the leader, nor 
for making war, nor for having desires as noble as hers ; but 
she did blame her for her violence and the rudeness she had 
shown in regard to herself. Mademoiselle has always spoilt 
her affairs by the excitability of her temperament, which 
makes lier go too fast and too far in all she undertakes ; 
whereas if she liad been more moderate in lier conduct things 
would, perhaps, have succeeded much better for her. 

Mademoiselle presented herself at one of the gates of 
Orl^ans,^ and at the same moment the Keeper of the Seals 
was at another gate, demanding entrance in the king's name. 
He had been sent to call the people to obedience and to dis- 

1 Mademoiselle's insatiable vanity letl her to have her portrait fre- 
quently taken in her amazon costume. Mignarfl painted her as Bollona 
[see a reproduction of the picture in Vol. I of Saint-Simon's Memoirs in 
this historical series]. The one here given is from a miniature on vellum, 
and appears to have been done as a reminiscence later in her life. — Tr, 

2 She relates at great length in her Memoirs her arrival at OrMans 
and the brilliant part she played there. She was twenty-five years old at 
the time, having been born in December, 1627. — Tr. 
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cover, by the manner in which he was received what the 
Court miglit expect there. The principal persons of the 
town assembled, and were much embarrassed to know what 
they should do ; which shows that they would have received 
the king had he gone there at once without hesitating, for 
the inhabitants did not open the gates to either Made- 
moiselle or the Keeper of the Seals. 

Dm-ing this interval, Mademoiselle, who was walking 
about, advanced to the edge of the moat close to the water. 
The boatmen seeing her there came over to salute her with 
great cries of joy. The Comte de Fiesque, who was in the 
city, had won the people by the money he gave them. So, 
whether it was through the people without or the people 
within, the fact is that Mademoiselle entered tlie town by a 
little round gate that opened on the river, which was walled 
up but was broken through to give her entrance. 

As soon as she was in the town all the people followed 
her with applause and admiration. She went to the HStel 
de Ville ; made herself mistress of the most powerful persons 
in the place and prevented the entrance of the Keeper of the 
Seals. The governor, the Marquis de Sourdis, though a ser- 
vitor of the Due d'Orldans, was not pleased with the coming 
of Mademoiselle. He limited her power as much as he 
could ; his firmness and the riglrt his rank as governor gave 
him, kept liim from submitting to all the obedience the 
princess desired to exact from him. 

Some time before Mademoiselle's arrival at Orleans she 
had written a letter to Madame de Navailles, to be shown to 
the queen, in which the princess showed much desire to 
serve the latter, and let it be known that she was entering 
out of necessary compliance only in what was taking place 
in Paris ; but she also made it fully understood that she 
desired to be considered as a person who could pretend to 
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the closed crown. This letter, which I have read, was ill- 
received by the queen who was too accustomed to treat the 
princess without much consideration. 

Mademoiselle was keenly hurt that her good-will was not 
kindly received. She now wrote another letter to the same 
person, in which it was plain that she felt herself mistress of 
a party. She wrote that she had always hated the minister, 
who had never treated her well ; declared that she wished to 
marry the kmg, and boasted that she alone had prevented 
the royal troops from entering Orleans. She showed plainly 
that she was not to be despised, and that she could be use- 
ful to the queen, provided she were satisfied, but that she 
cauld only be satisfied by becoming queen. And finally, 
she declared that she could put things in such a state that 
they would ask for her on their knees ; adding the following 
words, which I copied from the original : that although this 
, subject was very agreeable to her she was too much pestered 
about it to like to hear of it, because all of her party, think- 
ing to please her, never talked to her of anything else. 

There was much cleverness in this letter, as there is in all 
she writes. But the queen did not want this princess for a 
daughter-in-law, and the war she was now making against 
the king was not a good way to reach her ends. The queen, 
on her return, related to me a triiiing thing that Mademoi- 
selle did which displeased her. They had purchased in 
OrMans what was needed by the Court, and had carried to 
lier certain provisions for the table of the king, the queen, 
and other persons. Looking them over she saw some mush- 
rooms, wliich she took and threw away, saying ; " They are 
too nice, I won't have the cardinal eat them." 

The orders of the Due de Nemours which came from the 
Prince de Condd to his army, were to cross the river Loire, to 
secure Montroud, and march tlience towards Guienne ; those 
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to the Due de Beaufort, which came to the same army from 
the Due d'Orldans in Paris, were opposed to these, because 
the duke wanted to keep forces to defend himself agaiust the 
king in case he were attacked, and thus sustain his reputa- 
tion in parliament and among the people in order to prevent 
them from abandoning bis party, which might happen if he 
were left with no forces but those of intrigue. 

The coadjutor, who at this time had the entire confidence 
of the Due d'Orldans, encouraged this purpose and increased 
his fears, in order to render the duke's army useless to the 
Prince de Cond^, whom he hated. He still hoped to make 
himself considered at Court by showing that power was 
wholly on his side. This policy served him in obtaining 
his hat, which he received about this time, according to the 
agreement Cardinal Mazariu made with him, of which I 
have already spoken. 

The Prince de Condt^ now resolved to leave Bordeaux and 
come to his army. He chose the Due de La Kochefoucauld 
to accompany him, and left General Marsin with the Pi-ince 
de Conti and Madame de Longueville, as much to keep them 
united as to preserve Bordeaux in his interests. The fac- 
tions there were many, and a good understanding in bis 
own family was not well established. Madame de Longue- 
ville was feared. Women who have hearts filled with 
passions and who try to impart them even to those they 
do not love, are always to be feared on both sides ; and it 
is dilBcult to trust them. For tliis reason, the Prince de 
Cond(5 did not find in her, though she was his sister, com- 
plete security, and the Prince de Conti, perhaps because he 
loved her too much, sometimes hated her ; for, wanting her 
to love him more than anything else in the world, he had 
the pain of seeing that he did not have share enough in 
her secrets. 
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These differing feelings, as I ha%'e been told by those who 
were then their confidants, gave rise among them to great 
divisions, and the intrigues of individuals produced much 
disturbance in tlieir little court. The Prmce de Conti, won 
over by the minister without knowing that he was so, 
wished for peace ; JIadame de Longuenlle, unable to have 
it with eitlier the Court or herself, wished to make herself 
feared both by the Court and her brothers. She fomented 
war as long as possible, and the Prince de Conti and she, 
from different motives, strove to make tliemselves masters 
of both the parliament and people of Bordeaux. 

The Due de La Piochefoucauld gladly left Bordeaux to 
follow the Prince de Gondii, for the charms of iladame de 
Longueville, so long his joy, were now liis despair. His 
passion had changed its nature. Instead of love, jealousy 
now filled his heart. He suspected her of wishing to please 
the Due de Nemours, and this suspicion caused him great 
anguish ; it was indeed impossible that ha\'Tng had so large 
a share ui the good graces of so great a princess, he should 
not feel its loss with bitterness. But, besides the loss of 
tlie inclination he believed she no longer felt for him, he 
aho believed that she hail ceased to take part in his inter- 
ests, and had abandoned all care for his fortunes, which he 
valued as much as he did the woman whom he loved. 

He had discovered certain of her letters, as he told me 
later, in which it seemed to him that she tried to injure 
him with her brother the Prince de Cond^, forgetting his 
long services and his demolislred houses. It is not sur- 
prising that he was hurt by such thmgs, and that her in- 
constancy seemed to him the most enormous crime that 
could have been committed against him ; for tlie more he 
gloried in his sliare of a heart that so many honourable men 
desired to possess, the more it seemed intolerable to him 
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to be driven out by another. He felt this to excess, and 
was justly blamed for following his vexation too blindly 
and for carrying it too far; his anger turned him from a 
lover into an enemy, from an enemy into an ungrateful 
man, whose cruel insults went beyond what a Christian 
owes to God and what a man of honour owes to a woman 
of her quality. 

Tlieir mutual change led to another, some time later, in 
]\Iadame de I/jugueville ; for it taught her to know that 
human creatures were unworthy of her esteem and affection. 
She has since made a good use of this by giving herself up 
wholly and in a manner truly admirable to Him who, being 
her Creator, deserved that she sliould belong only to Him. 
Her virtue was so great and her conversion so perfect that 
through her our century has had reason to admire the effects 
of gi-ace and the marvels worked by God in our souls when 
it pleases Him to illumine them with His light and to make, 
out of great sinners, a Saint Paul and a Saint Augustine. 

About this time the Prince de Conde received news that 
the brigade of Mar^chal d'Hooquiccourt was still ia quar- 
ters not far from Chateau-Eegnard and was about to be 
joined on the morrow by that of the Vioomte de Turenne ; 
which made hira resolve instantly to march his whole army 
to the attack of d'Hocquincourt before he had time to 
gather it togetlier and advance towards Turenne. He did 
this ; carried five camps instantly ; routed the king's troops 
and captured their baggage. Three thousand horses were 
taken ; everything was overturned ; a part of tlie king's 
army escaped, the rest was pursued for nearly four liours 
to Auxerre. 

This defeat would liave been greater still it the Prince de 
Conde had not received news that tlie A^icomte de Turenne 
was advancing ; and the wise conduct of the latter, his 
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prudence and firmness, checked the victory of the Prince 
de Conde and saved on that day the king and France, who 
were in great peril from the successes of the prince. The 
Dues de Nemours and Beaufort showed on that day that if 
they did not possess moderation they at least possessed 
valour. The first was sliot thi-ough the body, — a large 
womid but favourable. The Duo de La Rochefoucauld and 
his son, the Prince de Marsillac, did actions that would 
have been worthy of all praise if it were possible to bestow 
it on Frenchmen who, instead of serving the king, were 
fighting to ruin him. 

Messengers came to Gien to give the king and queen 
news of the defeat of the troops of Marechal d'Hocquincourt 
^•ith amplifications ; and the alarm was great. The king — 
so my brother wlio accompanied him throughout this jour- 
ney, wrote me — mounted his horse with all the people of 
quality then about him, and started from Gien ; but the car- 
dinal stopped him at the beginning of tlie plain and pre- 
vented him from following the generous impulse wliich in 
the fiush of his youth made him desire glory. 'WhUe the 
baggage was being loaded and the carriages prepared to cross 
the bridge (which they thought of destroying if need were 
after the Court had crossed it) news arrived that the loss had 
not been very gi-eat, that the Prince de Cond^ had retired to 
quarters, and that the Vicomte de Turenne had done the 
same. 

The king's army having withdrawn, the Prince de Cond^ 
marched his to Chatillon. There he stayed two days and 
then went to Paris, leaving the command of his army to 
Clincharap and the Comte de Tavannes. He took with him 
the Dues de Nemours, de Beaufort, and de La Eochefoucauld, 
and went to enjoy tlie applause which awaited him after so 
perilous an absence, ending in a victory attended with so 
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mucli gl'jry. That applause was indeed sufficient to fully 
satisfy him. 

On the 22d of April [1652] he went to parliament to take 
his seat with the Due d'Orl^ans, where he was warmly re- 
ceived, though coming, as he did, from giving liattle against 
the king. The two princes protested to parliament their 
good intentions, justified their motive ijQ takiug up arms, 
and said they declared once more that provided Mazariu 
was removed from Court, he and his adherents, they would 
immediately lay them down. They put in this last clause 
so that in case the pretext of Mazarin himself was taken 
from them, enough was left to last ten j'ears by accusing 
daily some new person of belonging to the cardinal's party ; 
tor in fact they might include the whole Court under the 
name of " mazarins " and " adherents." 

On that day there were loud cries of joy in favour of the 
princes, no one daring to speak for the king or to represent 
that it was not right to receive the Prince de Cond^ still 
bloody from the battles he had fought against him. The 
deputies who had gone to the king with the written remon- 
strances which parliament had addressed to him against the 
return of Cardinal Mazarin, made their report on this occa- 
sion, and complained of not being well received and their 
remonstrances not being read, according to long-established 
custom, in presence of the king. Tlie whole Assembly was 
scandalized ; the king's lawyers exclaimed loudly, and said 
that the king had told them he would send in search of 
testimony against the cardinal ; and that after having seen 
and read it, he would send it to them for their opinion. The 
Assembly cried out against this, although it was a thmg in 
order and advised by their chief-president, who was still 
attached to the service of the king and knew more than any 
of them. 
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News was brought to the Prince de Cond^ in Paris, that 
Miossens, and the Marquis de Saint-Mesgiin, lieutenants- 
general, were marching from Saint-Germain to Saint-Cloud 
■with two cannon, intending to drive out a hundred men of 
the Cond^ regiment who were intrenched on the bridge, of 
which they had destroyed one of the arches. The prince 
mounted his horse with those who happened to be near him, 
intending to go there. The rumour having spread about 
Paris, eight to ten thousand persons followed him, honest 
men and burghers ; which caused the king's troops to con- 
tent themselves with firing a few cannon-balls and then 
retiring. 

The prince wishing to profit by the good-will of the bur- 
ghers led them to Saint-Denis, where there was a ganison of 
two hundred Suisses. His troops arrived there soon after 
dark, and those who were within, having taken the alarm, 
fired at them. The Due de La Piochefoucauld told me that 
the Prince de Gondii, being in the midst of three hundred 
horsemen, all men of rank in his party, found himself aban- 
doned by nearly all of them after the third discharge of 
musketry, and that he himself was one of seven who stood 
by him. The prince made them enter Saint-Denis by an 
old breach in the wall which was not defended ; and soon 
after, all who had abandoned him came back, each alleging 
some particular excuse for his cowardice which was common 
to all. 

The Suisses tried to defend some barricades in the town, 
but being pressed, they retired into the abbey, and surren- 
dered two days later as prisoners of war. No disorders took 
place ; but on the evening of the same day the king's troops 
retook the town ; and Deslandes, captain of the Condd regi- 
ment, whom the prince had left in command, retired, in his 
turn, into the abbey, which he held for tlnee days. Though 
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this action was not celebrated, it had some brilliancy ; it 
increased the good-will o£ the burgliers to the Prince de 
Cond^, for each man of them was glad to be able to say he 
had been to the war under him. 

The cardinal now resolved to besiege Etampes with the 
whole of the royal army. There was ground, for several 
reasons, to expect a happy issue ; the plan was a fine one, 
and would show the enemies of the State that the king was 
not wanting in forces, nor his minister in courage ; but the 
Due de Lorraine put a stop to it.' The princes had long 
awaited him with impatience, and the cardinal had pre- 
vented this succour by pretexts of peace which he offered to 
make with the duke. But the usual levity of the latter kept 
him from deciding on what might have been more to his ad- 
vantage. He came with his troops, who camped near Paris : 
where they committed great disorders and were to many a 
just pmiisliment for their faults. No one dared complain ; 
self-willed crimes usually make men more patient than the 
philosophy of the severest stoics. 

The king, who was now receiving continual deputations 
from parliament, sent a written response, expressing the 
wish to satisfy his people, and showing that he was willing 
for conferences on the subject by ordering that the same 
deputies should be sent to him again. The question of the 
return of these deputies was deliberated in parliament in 
presence of the princes, and it was resolved that they should 
both (Presidents de Maisous and Nesmond) go back to the 
king. They started June 13 for Melun, where the Court 

1 Charles IV., Due de Lorr.iine, was brother of the Duehesse d'Orlcana, 
who had long entreated him to come to the help of the princes. The 
Spaniards on their side urged him to the same thing. ... He decided at 
last to do so ; and marched his army of eight hundred men to Lagny, 
where he left it, and entered Paris on horseback, where he was received 
with incredible applause by the people. ... — Fr. Ed. 
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then was ; an agreement having been made two da3-s earlier, 
between the king on one side and the Due de Lorraine and 
the princes on the other, for a suspension of arms in order to 
negotiate a peace. Things being in this state and the Due 
de Lorraine with his army, the king brought his to Saint- 
Denis to f(jroe the duke to agree to a peace or to fight ; and at 
the same time he wrote to the King of England and begged, 
as his good brother who desired the public welfare and a 
general peace, to go and see the duke and bring him to 
terms. 

The King of England, who was then in Paris, started at 
once, although he saw clearly that he would disoblige his 
uncle the Due d'OrliJans, and went to the camp of the Due 
de Lorraine, which was about nine miles from Paris. He 
found on arriving that the two armies were fighting, and that 
the king's advanced guard was already attacking the Lorrain 
troops. The King of England, who was there to talk of 
peace, stopped short and sent word to the Due de Lorraine 
that he had come to put him on good terms with the king, 
and he was amazed to find things in such a state. The duke 
came to see him and assured him he was as much surprised 
as himself, and, whether for effect or truly, he comp)lained of 
the Court, saying that they had been amusing him with 
negotiations for peace and all the while attacking him in 
force. At this moment Beaujeu arrived from the kiag and 
assured the Due de Lorraine that this attack was only 
intended to force him to make terms and he entreated the 
King of England to continue to work for peace. Paper was 
laid on a table and that day, Saturday, June 15, an agreement 
was drawn up that was more advantageous to the king than 
to the duke, who obtained nothiug more than to be allowed 
to return whence he came without any loss. 

The wrath of the people and the anger of the princes was 
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great when they learned the results of the negotiation. The 
burghers of Paris had testified affection for tlie enemies of 
the king and hatred to his friends. Wien the Duo de 
Lorraine first arrived in the rebellious city and heard the 
shouts of joy with which the people welcomed his coming, 
he said he could never have supposed that entering that city 
as the king's enemy he could be so well received. 

As a result of this agreement on the part of the Due de 
Lorraine, the Prince de Cond(^ resolved to return to his army, 
fearing lest that of the king might attack it. He rejoined it 
at Linats, took it first into camp near VUlejuif, and tlien to 
Saint-Cloud, where it remained for a long time. 

Up to this time I had remained in Paris, where the 
absence of the queen and the sight of the revolt had made 
me very uncomfortable. But now, knowing that the Court 
was at Saint-Denis, I resolved to go there and escape from 
Paris, which, however, it was difficult to do as all the gates 
were guarded. I succeeded, however, by the help of one of 
Mademoiselle's carriages, which took me to Chaillot ; from 
there I was escorted by my brother, who, having come from 
Saint Denis to fetch me, had reconnoitred all the roads by 
which we could pass ; and although on that day the environs 
of Paris were covered with troops of the king and of the 
Prince de Cond^, we passed safely through them by a cross- 
road and reached the Court from which I had been absent so 
long. 

We found that the king's army was in the act of crossing 
the river to fight the enemy at Saint-Cloud ; but the cardinal, 
hearing that the prince was quitting Saint-Cloud and march- 
ing to Charenton, immediately made our army recross the 
river and take the same road ; so that we saw from our win- 
dows, when we woke on the morning of the 2d of July at 
Saint-Denis, the last troops of the rear-guard marching 
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towards Paris to attack those of the Prince de Conde near 
the faubourg Saiiit-Martui, and later in the faubourg Saiut- 
AntoLne. 

On the other hand, the Prince de Cond^, seeing that the 
king's army was swelled by the troops of the Mardchal de 
La Fert^, and therefore that he could not march his troops 
through Paris as he had hoped to do in order to post them 
on the tongue of land formed by the junction of the Seine 
with the Marne, was obliged to start them early in the night 
of July 1 ; and, in order to secure their arrival where he 
wanted them to be before the army of the king oould inter- 
cept him, he led them by the Cours and along the outside of 
the city, which was the very road we had taken a few hours 
earlier and where we had almost met the first troops of his 
vanguard. It would have been a terrible adventure for a 
cowardly woman to find herself in such company ; but as 
these troops marched in order with their officers at their head 
they would not have done us much harm. And I must also 
say, to the praise of all, that never was there a war fought 
with so little animosity. We heard and saw threats, shouts, 
and insults, and even bad actions, but never those massacres 
and barbarities that we read of in history, and which other 
rebellions have produced. 

These sheep (for they seemed such) of the Prince de 
Cond^, believing constantly that some one of the gates 
would be opened to them, skirted the walls of Paris from the 
Porte Saint-Honord to that of Saint-Antoiue, to take the 
route I mentioned. I did not know the danger I had been 
in untU. after it had passed, when I was wakened in the 
early morning by the roll of drums from the king's army 
going towards that of the prince to give it battle. For this 
purpose they made the king go to Charonne, where he 
stationed himself on a little hillside, whence he could survey 
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the action about to take place, which was, according to all 
appearances, to bring about the ruin o£ the prince, the 
destruction of the rebel party, and the end of the civil 
war. 

The queen rose that morning very early and went to the 
Carmelite convent o£ Saint-Denis to pass so important a 
day at the foot of the altars. I went to her at once, with 
the emotion and the beating heart that one needs must 
have on such an occasion, when one sees at close hand the 
inevitable loss of so many brave men on both sides. There, 
the queen heard, almost immediately, that Saint-Mesgrin, 
having too much ardour and haste, was l^iUed m a narrow 
street through which he had imprudently led the company 
of the king's light-lrorse, which he commanded. Le Fouil- 
loux, ensign of the queen's Gardes, was killed there also. 
Mancini, the cardinal's nephew, young and brave, and already 
a man of honour, was mortally wounded ; he paid with his 
life and his blood for the misfortune of his uncle, wlio 
seemed to be the pretext of this unjust war. 

The queen mom-ned them all extremely ; and as it seemed 
to her that they were killed before her very eyes, she 
appeared more touched than on other occasions when she 
and the king had lost good servants. During this battle 
the queen was on her knees the whole time, before the 
Holy Sacrament, e.x;cept for the moments when she went to 
the grating to receive couriers who came from the Iving to 
tell her of the death of various persons. Her sufferuig was 
great ; for I can truly say that the crime of her enemies did 
not efface the regret that she felt at their death. She 
grieved for those who died in the service of the king, and 
those who perished on the other side assuredly had some 
portion of her pity. I saw her distress, for I had the 
honour to be alone with her nearl}- all that day. Madame 
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de Ssnec(5, wlio attended tier, was taken ill and remained in 
a cell of the convent without approaching the queen ; but 
the princess-palatine came to see her in the evening of tliis 
terrible day. 

The Prince de Cond^ acquired on this occasion a brilliant 
glory by the fine actions that his valour led him to perform, 
and by liis conduct, wliich was esteemed and praised on 
bjth sides : ' also for tlie good fortune which lie had not to 
perish, he and his troops, as, according to all tlie maxims of 
war, so said the most valiant, ought to have happened. He 
was not attacked until the moment when he could use the 
intrenchments which the burghers of the faubourg Saint- 
Antoine had thrown up to prevent tliemselves from being 
pillaged by the troops of the Due de Lorraine ; and this 
luck was wliat saved him, by giving him the means to dis- 
play in his defence the great heart and extreme capacity 
which made him one of the greatest captains that ever was 
in Europe. Fortunate in every way, had he not tarnished by 
his rebellion the great services he had rendered to France, 
to which we may truly say he did great good and great 
evil. 

Tlie Due de Nemours, who fought beside the Prince de 
Cond^ had thirteen strokes upon him or his armour. They 
came to tell the queen he was dead. I noticed that she had 
the goodness to regret him as an enemy of merit, and one 
who was well-intentioned for peace. The Due de La Roche- 
foucauld received a musket-shot in the face below the eyes, 
so that he instantly lost his sight. The young Prince de 
Marsillac, his son, was seen leading him across Paris in 
this pitiable state. Later, he recovered his sight ; and 
about the same time his reason showed him that wliile 
blindness of soul may be accompanied by certain cliarms, 

1 See the Jleraoirs of Cardinal de Retz and of Mademoiselle. — Te. 
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it is worse than tliat of the e3-es and will cause us far more 
veritable evils. I have since heard him say himself, won- 
dering at the earnestness he had had in what then hap- 
pened, that, in the state in which he was, his sole thought 
was to excite the populace to pity him by the sight of his 
wound, and tliat from the Porte Saint-Antoiue to the hotel 
de Liancom't, where they took him, he spoke continually to 
those whom compassion obliged to stop and look at him, 
exhorting them to go to the support of the prince ; which 
exhortation may not have been useless to him. The Due de 
Navailles, who commanded the king's troops on the Picpus 
side, after posting them advantageously, pressed those of the 
Priace de Conde and it was hero that so many persons of 
mark were killed or wounded, all brave and meritorious 
men, — among them, Flamarin, who was among the most 
regretted. 

Up to this time the Parisians liad been quiet spectators 
of this great combat ; a part of them were won over by the 
servants of the king ; it was even said that the officers of 
the colonelle [colonel's company], which was then on guard 
at the Porte Saint-Antoine, were of the number, for they 
prevented all entrance and exit. The Due d'Orl&ns was at 
the Luxembourg, beset by Cardinal de Eetz [lately the coad- 
jutor], who, anxious to rid himself of the Prince de Cond^, 
now hoped to see him perish. He told the duke that the 
prince had made terms with the Court and that this battle 
was only a farce. The Due d'Orl(;ans, thus filled with 
doubts, made no effort to assist the prince. 

Mademoiselle, seeing her father's perplexity, came to 
rouse him ; representing to him strongly his duty and the 
obligation to which his honour and his blood bound liim, to 
support one who risked his life and that of liis friends for 
the common cause. She told him that the dead and dying 
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now being brought from the battle were fatal proof enough 
that the prince had made no terms without him ; so that, 
finall)', the Due d'Orl^ans was moved by her persuasions. 
She herself carried Ms orders to the Hotel-de-Yille to make 
the burghers take arms. From there she went to see the 
battle from the towers of the Bastille ; it was even thought 
that she commanded the governor to fire the cannon on the 
king's troops ; but she has since told me it was not done by 
her orders. I know, however, that the king and queen were 
convinced to the contrary, and perhaps with reason. How- 
ever that may be, she went herself to the Porte Saint- 
Antoine, not only to induce the burghers to receive the 
Prince de Conde and his army, but also to go out and fight 
for him. She ordered the gates to be opened, and so in- 
spired the burghers to favour him that she saved him and 
kept him from destruction, which was inevitable had he 
remained longer outside exposed to the forces of the king 
and the valour on our side.' The number of men of note 
brought in from the battle either dead or dying completed 
the object of stirring up the populace in favour of the Prince 
de Gondii. He was received in triumph ; entering the city 
sword in hand, literally covered with blood and dust, and 
welcomed by the pjlaudits and benedictions of all the 
people. 

The minister, seeing that the cannon of the Bastille had 
been criminally fired on the king's troops, wisely ordered the 
latter to retire ; and though this day had not been as favour- 
able for him as he hoped, he did not allow himself to appear 
cast down by Ul-fortune, and he bore the loss of his nephew 

^ For an account of all this see Mademoiselle's own Memoirs, in 
T\'hicli slie admits that she ordered the cannon of the Bastille to be fired, 
^Vn exploit for which, as Saint-Simon says, Louis XIV. never forgave 
her. — Tn. 
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with great firmness, though he was, in truth, sensililj- afilicted 
by it. 

The Prince de Cond^ and Mademoiselle, who each did on 
that day, in his and her own way, memorable actions, are to 
be pitied for being engaged in supporting an uujust war, 
which deprives them of the praises they would otherwise 
have earned. I should have great pleasure in here giving 
them all they deserved, if they had fought for a legitimate 
cause ; but a good Frenchwoman cannot say more than that. 

On the evening of this great day the queen was occupied 
in succouring the wounded soldiers who were brought to 
Saint-Denis during and after the battle. They made a hos- 
pital of the market and of the great hall of the Abbey, but 
there was difficulty in getting enough straw for the wounded 
to lie on and enough soup to feed them. I was lodged in 
the great room above this hall, for want of other place, not 
having leisure to go to the convent of the Filles-de-Sainte- 
Marie, where the queen had billeted me the evening before. 
I was therefore obliged to remain in the Abbey all night. 
The next morning, leaving that room, I passed through the 
hall, where I saw many wounded, most of whom were dj-ing, 
but nearly all were demandmg something to eat witli un- 
paralleled avidity, and not one was thinking of his sah'ation. 
This picture of human misery forced me to make lamenta- 
tions over the evils of war; but, after all, there is jmthing 
in the imiverse that the Lord has not created : He derives 
His glory from all, and in all things we must ever say, 
Gloria ill excelsis Deo ! 

The negotiations of private individuals acting from self- 
interest began once more ; but the Prince de Condd, in view 
of the good state of his affairs, no longer wanted peace. 
Chavigny and all others of his party were of opinion that 
he ought to profit by the good disposition in which the peo- 
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pie seemed to be towards him. They proposed an assembly 
at the IIotel-de-A'ille, to recognize the Due d'Orl^ans as lieu- 
tenant-general of the crown of France ; and next to unite 
themselves inseparably to prijcure the dismissal from the 
kingdom of Cardinal Mazarin. The Due de Beaufort was to 
be appointed governor of Paris in place of the ilarechal de 
I'Hopital ; and Broussel was to be established provost of the 
merchants in place of Le Febvre. 

But this assembly, from which they expected to derive 
such great advantages, proved to be one of the principal 
causes of the ruin of this party, the influence of which 
diminished visibly after a horrible violence that occurred on 
the day of its session and threatened to destroy all those 
who were present at the Hotel-de-ViUe. God, who willed to 
take pity on France, caused the Prince de Condd to lose by 
this means aU the advantages which the battle of Saint- 
Antoine had given him. '\Miile the assembly was in ses- 
sion, a troop composed of all sorts of armed men were stin-ed 
up to come and shout at the doors of the H6tel-de-ViUe that 
the friends of Cardinal Mazarin must instantly be delivered 
up to them, and that such was the wiU of the Prince de 
Cond(5. 

At first it was thought that this noise was only an ordi- 
nary effect of the impatience of the populace ; but when 
those who had assembled saw that the crowd, the uproar, 
and the tumult were increasing, and that doors were being 
burned and shots were fired through the windows, they be- 
lieved themselves lost. Many, to escape the fire, exposed 
themselves to the fury of the populace, and numbers of them, 
of all conditions and all parties, were kUled. This was the 
only time that the ci-vil war produced actions of cruelty. I 
was witli the queen at Saint-Denis when the news was 
brought to her. They added that the Hotel-de-Ville was in 
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flames and the whole town in fire and slaughter ; which a 
few hours later was found to be not wholly true. The queen 
heard of this fatal event and felt it with the horror such dis- 
order deserved. Each of us offered prayers for the safety of 
the city where confusion reigned, regarding it with that love 
one must always feel for one's country. 

Some days after the burning of the Hotel-de-Ville, I left 
Saijit-Denis to go into the country to pass this grievous time 
of war, and there wait quietly tiU peace was made before I 
returned to Court. It was impossible to live at Saint-Denis 
without foraging, and I liad not enough valets to be served 
suitably ; for this reason, I deprived myself of the presence 
of the queen, who was all my joy. I have reason to believe 
that in quitting her I lost that favourable moment of for- 
tune which never returns, if we are so unluclcy as to let it 
escape us. The cardinal was meditating a temporary absence 
to take from the princes and the people the Mazarin pretext ; 
and finding me then with the queen and the only one in 
whom he could put any confidence, he asked me one day, 
without preamble or explanation, what I desired in order to 
satisfy me. I, who had nothing in my mind at the moment 
but the horrors of war and a desire to flee from its inconven- 
iences, answered imprudently that I was going to Normandy 
and it was no time for him to think of me ; but that on my 
return I hoped he would not forget me. I did not perceive 
the mistake I had made until after I had left the Court. I 
received the punishment I deserved, for though the minister 
had reason to be satisfied with my conduct, he let me know 
subsequently that men only think of doing good according to 
their own needs and fancies. 

I left the queen in great hopes of being soon able to van- 
quish her enemies by the good understanding which she and 
her minister had in Paris, which seemed greatly strengthened 
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by what had just taken place at the Hotel-de-Ville. I even 
saw, before leaving, several of the presidents of parliament 
who came out to see the king. The wisest of that assembly, 
whose iatentions, as a general thing, had doubtless not been 
deliberately criminal, returning to ideas more conformable to 
reason, now cured themselves of the enthusiasm of wishmg 
to reform the State. They separated themselves from the 
most factious members, and shortly after, nearly all of them 
returned to their duty and let it be seen that Frenchmen are 
not so traitorous actually as they sometimes appear. 

Every one demanded to know the cause and the source of 
what was done at the Hotel-de-Ville. Not only was it not 
known at Saiut-Denis, but to this day we are ignorant of 
who it was that authorized so barbarous an action, which 
was always attributed more to the Prince de Condd than to 
any one else. But those who desire to judge more favour- 
ably believe that the Due d'Ork'ans and the Prince de 
Condd made use of the Duo de Beaufort as a means to 
frighten those of the assembly on the king's side, and that 
the orders of the latter being Ul-given or ill-understood the 
harm done was much greater than was desired, and the inten- 
tions less terrible and wicked than they seemed to be from 
their effects. A fact which ought to convince persons of this 
is that the Prince de Cond^ did all he could to prevent 
the increase of the evU ; but this did not efface either the 
impression that violence was in the minds of all, or the 
hatred which necessarily followed it. 

In consequence of this uncertain suspicion the power of 
the princes was dreaded by right-minded men, and the eyes 
of all were opened to see the evils to which their rebellion 
was leading them ; the just and gentle rule of their sovereign 
seemed to them an inestimable good, and they resolved to 
seek its recovery as their only happiness. The princes, 
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meantime, not supposing themselves to be so near the end of 
theii- power as they really were, thought only of strengthen- 
ing it by fresh means. 

They proposed to create a council, composed of the princes 
of the blood and Chancellor Seguier, to whom the loss of the 
Seals had caused a loss of patience. To these they added 
the princes of their party, the dukes and peers, marshals of 
France and general officers, two presidents of parliament and 
the provost of the merchants, with power to judge definitively 
of all things concerning war and police. But this scheme 
succeeded as ill as the other ; it had fatal consequences inas- 
much as the Due de Kemours and the Due de Beaufort, 
already natural enemies though brothers-in-law, quarrelled 
tor precedence and fought with pistols in Paris behind the 
Hotel de VendOme. The Due de Nemours drew upon him- 
self the vengeance of heaven for having forced this fight on 
the Due de Beaufort. He was killed, and his death mourned 
by all those who knew the merit of a prince who was in- 
finitely amiable and gifted with many fine qualities. 

It was not without reason that the queen regretted his 
loss, as I saw on the day of Saint-Antorne when she 
believed him killed ; tor he had acted generously m regard 
to the king by sending word to the minister that his demands 
would not prevent the peace, and that he willingly re- 
nounced aU his advantages to return to his duty, which he 
had abandoned only through ties of friendship to the Prince 
de Condd and to his own harm. The Due de La Eoche- 
foucauld told me afterwards that he had made the same 
renouncement, though in truth there was reason to suppose 
he was not indifferent to the terms always proposed for him 
when there was talk of peace. 

After these disturbances, the king's authority began to 
recover strength, and that of the princes to lose it alto- 
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ier. The Prince de Cond^, no longer having his two 
friends, the Dues de Ifemours and de La Eochefoucauld, 
who pressed him always to accomplishment, allowed liimself 
at last to be connected with the Spaniards, aU the more 
because Madame de LonguevUle urged it. He saw himself 
hated ia Paris after the burning of the H6tel-de-ViUe ; he 
was tempted by the fine promises of the foreigners, and the 
charms of Madame de C'hatdlon, whom he did not hate, had 
not enough force to keep him from embarking his fortunes 
with theirs. 

He made a certain show at the last, however, of being 
willuig to negotiate with the minister ; though at the same 
time he was taking his measures for war. He offered the 
place of the Due de Nemours to the Due de La Roche- 
foucauld, who did not accept it on account of his wound, 
which still threatened to destroy his eyesight ; so that the 
command of the prince's army was given to the Prince de 
Tarente, son of the Due de La Trdmouille. 

The affairs of the princes going thus from bad to worse, 
the cardinal, to give time for the good servants of the king 
to serve him by making known to the Parisians the delusion 
in which their extravagant and obstinate hatred of him held 
them, resolved to leave the Court for a certain time ; but as 
absence is always dangerous, he attempted before he left to 
come to terms with the Prince de Condf5. He sent Langlade 
to the Due de La liochefoucauld witli conditions of peace 
almost identical witli those that the prince had seemed to 
desire ; but the latter, carried away by destin)-, now refused 
to listen to them, — the offers of tlie King of Spain having 
put new ideas into his mind. B}- this course he put him- 
self under the necessity of leaving France, which he did 
soon after. 

The cardinal also departed, but before he went, the Prince 
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de Condu caused another decree to be issued against him in 
which he was accused of keeping the king a prisoner. The 
Due d'0rl(5ans also caused Iiimself to be declared generalis- 
simo o£ the armies of the king, and both of them did all 
they could to maintain the authority of the council which 
they had so ill-established. All these enterprises having 
succeeded badly, the Prince de Cond^ was at last constrained 
to go to Flanders in search of other laurels. These had, of 
course, the misfortune to offend his legitimate master, but, 
for all that, they did not fail to increase his glory in all 
countries and his great reputation. We may even presume 
that he felt much joy in having forced liis enemy, Mazarin, 
to flee the country before him. 

After the departure of Cardinal Mazarin the king went to 
Compi&gue, where lie received, from every direction, signs of 
the approaching end of the rebellion and of the repentance 
of his people. The cause of the princes was weakened by 
the departure of the minister, and the pretext for the 
delusion under which they lived being thus removed, all 
good Frenchmen returned to their duty. 

Cardinal de Eetz now wished to obtain for himself the 
credit of this peace, and by following the inclination of the 
Due d'OrMans, to recover in that fine way the good gi-aces of 
the king. He claimed to have served his Majesty well in 
these last affairs, and his friends said so for him ; but so 
many persons were then hastening to do right that his ser- 
vices had not much merit, and what they had was effaced by 
ihe factious enterprises which preceded them, and which 
were strongly imprinted in the queen's memory. 

The Court being at Compifegne the king received these 
protestations of fidelity from his people, and then, wishing to 
return to Paris, he issued a general amnesty. The principal 
frondeurs were exiled, and the Duo d'OiMans was forced by 
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the king's presence to leave Paris, where he had wielded so 
unrighteous a power. The duke was compelled to flee 
before the king, whom he would not go to see, though the 
Due de Damville, before the arrival of the kiag, brought him 
an order to do so. 

In refusing to see the king, who had the kindness to wish 
to see him and offer him a pardon for thiugs now past, he 
ought to have exiled himself at once and so have avoided 
the grief of seeing all his enterprises overwhelmed with 
shame and misfortune. But he remained for some time un- 
decided what to do ; and the king and queen, who now 
regarded his absence as necessary, findiag, as they approached 
Paris, that he was still there, held a council in their carriage 
to resolve upon a course. It was then decided, as the queen 
did me the honour to tell me on my return from Normandy, 
to send troops direct to the Luxembourg to seize his person. 
The Due d'OrMaus, being warned of this, and knowing the 
evils that threatened him, left Paris at the very moment the 
king entered it, and went to calm his fretful and useless 
solicitudes at his Chateau de Blois, where the disillusion of 
vam grandeur and aml)ition produced in him the desire for 
those solid aud veritable good thmgs that last eternally ; and 
he thus had reason to count himself happy to have been 
unfortunate. 

Mademoiselle had orders to leave the Tuileries, where she 
had lodged until now. She started for Saint-Fargeau, regret- 
ting all her efforts which had been ill-repaid, undeserving as 
they were and little agreeable to him who had been the 
cause of them. 

This fortunate peace brought the king back to Paris 
October 21. He entered the city on horseback, accompa- 
nied by the King of England, and followed by Prince Thomas 
(who seemed to be left in the place of Cardinal Mazariu), 
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several princes, dukes, peers, marshals of France, and crown 
officers. This entry was viewed by the Parisians with ex- 
treme joy, and their acclamations were great. Cardinal de 
Eetz met and congratulated the king and queen at the 
entrance to the Louvre, accompanied by all the clergy, 
which was not a disagreeable sight to them. 

Immediately after this the king received the two parlia- 
ments as one, forbade it to meddle in the affairs of State, 
exiled whom he pleased, and went to live in the Louvre, not 
to quit it again, having experienced, through the annoying 
adventures he had had in the Palais-Eoyal, that private 
houses without moats were not suitable for him. The next 
day, October 22, parliament assembled m the gallery of the 
Louvre, where the king, being on his lit de justice, gave the 
orders I have just related. 

After the king's return, Cardinal de Eetz, compelled by 
decorum, came, about Christmas-time, to the Louvre to pay 
his respects to the king and queen. These two royal person- 
ages had resolved to have him arrested whenever he should 
come to make his obeisance ; but it was long before he could 
resolve to do so. His visit relieved the queen of a great 
anxiety. For two months she and the king had been await- 
ing a good opportunity to execute theii intention, as being 
necessary to their repose. Pradelle, captain of a company of 
the infantry of the Gardes, who had the order, entreated the 
king to sign it with his own hand, because he felt that, as 
this stroke ought not to fail, he might perhaps be forced to 
kill him rather than allow him to escape. But the queen, 
more Christian than politic, could not bring herself, for any 
interest, to consent to an act of vengeance and cruelty ; so 
that the king and .she, being of the same mind, waited until 
God was pleased, in blessing then- good and just intentions, 
to give them the means of making sure of his person in 
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a more gentle marmer ; wMcIa came to pass, at last as they 
wished. 

This famous perturber of the Court, having at last resolved 
to pay his respects to their Majesties, went first to the apart- 
ment of the Mar^chal de Villeroy, intending to go from 
there to the king, who had been warned by the Abb^ 
Fouquet that de Eetz was in the Louvre. On the way he 
met his Majesty as he was coming down from the queen's 
apartment. The king, employing on this occasion that 
judicious moderation whicli has since been so admirably 
practised by him in all his actions, looked pleasantly at the 
cardinal and asked him if he had seen the queen. De Eetz 
having answered no, he invited him, amiably, to follow him ; 
and at the same time ordered Villequier, captain of his 
guards, to arrest him the moment he should leave the queen, 
which was done punctually. Thus ended in him the last of 
the Fronde. He had been the leader and the source of it, 
and he was the last to be struck down. I heard these 
particulars related afterwards by the king and queen one 
day when they were talking of the matter before me. 



rv. 

1653— 1657. 

Cardinal Mazaein was at Sedan, awaiting the execution 
of this gi'eat exploit. As he had felt on a former occasion 
the inconvenience of not having enough money to defend 
himself powerfully against Iiis misfortunes, lie was deter- 
mined to repair that mistake, and, more for love of himself 
than from hatred to his enemies, he resolved to avenge him- 
self on all France by exhausting it of money to fill his own 
coffers. He returned to Paris February .3, 1653 ; and I re- 
turned from Normand)' at the same time ; so that my Me- 
moirs will no longer be mixed up with intelligence derived 
from others. I usually write only of what I know myself, 
or from those who have been either actors or confidants. 

After the glorious return of the cardinal, the Court, 
parliament, and all France, began to range themselves 
beneath his will. Minds undeceived aliout their own dis- 
like, perceived, through the experience they had gone 
through of many troubles, that his rule was better than the 
false liberty they had hoped for. The body of the people, 
who had desyised him, began to fear him, and, having more 
respect for him than they had ever yet had, they brought 
themselves not only to endure him, but even to adulate him, 
comprehending that they ought, in favour of his luck or his 
good qualities, to overlook his defects. He set to work at 
once to make an end of the Bordeaux war in order to gain 
more power for defence against the enemy. 
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The Prince de Conti and Madame de Longueville, who 
were still in that rebellious city sustaining the remnants of 
a party now wholly beaten down, defended themselves 
against him in all the evil ways that tyTanny could suggest. 
They persecuted those who seemed inclined to serve the 
king, and did great injustice to many for which they both 
have since repented. The Prince de Conti, becoming in the 
end as devout as Madame de Longueville, has since made in 
that same city public reparation, and the beauty of his re- 
pentance surpassed by a great deal the ugliness of his faults. 
This power, which they kept for some time in this way, could 
not last long against legitimate authority, and they were 
forced in the end to abandon their fortress and submit to 
what the king was pleased to do with them. The Princesse 
de Cond4 the Due d'Enghien, the Prince de Conti, and 
Madame de Longueville left Bordeaux July 2-4, 1653, to go, 
each of them, to the place appointed for them. 

After this, the Prince de Conti, unhappy at finding himself 
exiled and in bad odour at Court, gave up his ecclesiastical 
benefices and asked for the hand of Mademoiselle Mar- 
tinozzi, niece of the cardinal, esteeming himself lucky to 
become the nephew of the man he had hated and despised. 
This marriage did not seem at first siglit to be in keeping 
witli the grandeur and birth of a prince of the blood; but the 
fortunes of Cardinal Mazarin were now so dazzling that he 
was able to raise his family to the liighest dignities and thus 
efface the lowness of his race. The Prince de Conti found 
many advantages in the clioice he thus made of Made- 
moiselle Anne Martinozzi; for, with beauty, she had muclr 
sweetness of temper, much intelligence, and good sense. 
These qualities, most agreeable to a husband, were perfected 
by her piety, which was so great that it had the honour to 
follow his in tlie stern path of austere devotion ; but she had 
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this advantage over him that she gave to God a soul all pure, 
the innocence of which was the basis of her virtue, of her 
love for him, of the esteem she had for his good qualities, 
and the gratitude she felt for the honour he had done her. 
The marriage took place in Paris, in presence of the king 
and queen, February 24, 1654. 

Madame de LongueviLle on quitting Bordeaux stayed for 
a time at Montreuil-Bellay ; then, the moment having come 
in which she was to know the truth and follow it, she re- 
tired to the convent of the Filles de Sainte-Marie at Moulins, 
with Madame de Montmorency, her aunt. It was there, as I 
have already said, that she emptied her soul of the false illu- 
sions of the world, and filled it with desires for solid good 
and real grandeurs ; there she came to know that " the fashion 
of this world passeth away " and, gazing at it henceforth 
with contempt, she employed her life in the service of God 
and the practice of an august repentance. I have heard her 
say with sorrow that she felt she could never do enough, 
in view of what she owed to divine justice, to atone for the 
part she taken in the civil war. 

As grace changed her feelings in every way, it did so in 
regard to her husband, the Due de Longueville, with whom 
she desired extremely to be reconciled ; which happened 
soon after, to the satisfaction of both of them. This same 
grace, shed into the heart of the Prince de Conti, caused a 
reunion between the brother and sister, who had been on bad 
terms from the time they were at Bordeaux. Thus this 
family, disunited by the tolly and vanity of the world, was 
restored to entire peace through Cliristiau virtue. 

Shortly after his marriage, the Prince de Conti came one 
day to see the queen. He was alone with her ; the onlj- 
witnesses present were the Gomtesse de Flex and myself. 
The queen, by chance, mentioned past matters and the war 
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made by the' Prince de Cond^ against the king. She asked 
him several questions about certain individuals who pre- 
tended to have been faithful without really being so, for at 
such times a great many persons desire to hold on to both 
sides. He gave her a very exact account of those who were 
zealous for the king or passionate for parliament and those 
who, not having satisfied either side, were lukewarm to both. 
The queen, making him some kindly reproaches for the evils 
he had made her suffer, asked if it was true, as had been 
said at the time, that the Prince de Condd, before tlie first 
war of Paris in which he had served the king so well, had 
had some thought of making a party for himself and sepa- 
rating fi-om the Court ; and also whether it was true that he 
had had, for this purpose, certain negotiations at Noisy with 
the coadjutor, smce become Cardinal de Eetz. The Prince 
de Conti answered that it was quite true that his brother 
had once during that time had a long conference with the 
coadjutor ; but he did not think that his intention had ever 
iieen to ally himself with the coadjutor; but that, seeing 
sucli clouds in the air, lie had wanted to feel about on all 
sides and see to wliich he should throw himself. 

The prince added frankly that Madame de Longueville 
and he had been alarmed by tliis conversation with the co- 
adjutor, because having taken all their measures to be the 
leaders of the party then forming against the king, they 
would have been sorry if the Prince de Condd had come to 
interfere with them ; thus acl-:nowledging to the queen what 
liad always been said, and what I think I liave briefly stated 
elsewhere, namely that they threw themselves on the rebel 
side solely because the Prince de Gond(j was on that of the 
king ; and that if, on the contrary, the prince had placed 
himself at the head of the parliament, they would indubi- 
tabl}- liave stayed by the Court ; for they desired and sought 
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no other advantage than the pleasure of heing leaders of a 
party to which the prince did not belong. He went on to 
tell the queen that they had been on ill terms from petty 
family interests ; and that, as for himself, he had not been 
able to endure the fact that when the resolution was taken 
by the queen to besiege Paris his brotlier had answered for 
him to the king and herself without asking his consent ; and 
that this contempt had nettled liim and made him resolve to 
leave the Court at Saint-Germain and show his brother that 
he was not a little boy, but could act for himself either well 
or ill. 

Hearing this, the queen reminded him of the tears shed 
by the Princesse de Cond^, their mother, when she heard 
that he had gone to Paris, and her grief at the part that he 
and Madame de Longueville were taking. He answered 
that he was not surprised at her feelings, because, consider- 
ing the love and tenderness she always felt for them, it was 
very hard for her who was not then feeling friendly to tlie 
Prince de Condd, to see the latter on the side she preferred 
from duty and inclination, while the two children she loved 
best were on the other. 

In the midst of this interview the Prince de Conti, as if 
waking out of a deep sleep, suddenly cried out that he 
thought he must be mad to talk of all these things which 
would surely revive a just hatred against him. But the 
queen, laughing, told him he could say on without fear, 
for slie assured him she was so entirely reconciled with him 
that it was impossible to rouse in her heart any of the 
feelings she had formerly justly felt. 

The cardinal, after his return to Paris, was entreated by 
the Mar&hal de La Meilleraye to intrust to him the person 
of Cardinal de Eetz, a relation of his wife ; the minister 
resolved to grant the mar^chal this favour, taking his word 
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that he would not let him out of his hands without orders 
from the king. On this occasion Cardinal Mazarin showed 
that the gentleness he had hitherto exercised towards his 
enemies might have had its source in his natural kindness, 
because he was now in such complete power that he could 
not be suspected of leniency from either weakness or fear. 
He was ill-rewarded for his readiness to do a good action, 
for the Mar^chal de La Meilleraye, who was either badly 
served, or too negligent, or deceived by his wife, had the 
annoyance, some time later, to see his prisoner escape him. 
The cardinal, to crown his gentleness and with laudable 
generosity of heart, was not angry with him and was con- 
vinced that Cardinal de Retz broke his fetters without his 
connivance. That prelate, being free, betoolc himself to 
Kome, where he carried on all the intrigues that he possibly 
could against Cardinal Mazarin, — as much with the pope as 
by Iiis writings ; and a manifesto which he sent to Paris was 
publicly burned by the executioner. 

Parliament, which was only humbled because it was not 
able to resist the royal power, made several efforts from 
time to time to recover its strength ; and there were even 
occasions when matters of police and the king's service 
seemed to oblige it to assemble. But these assemblies 
ha'sdng been so fatal to France that the very word was held 
in Iion-or by the minister, the king opposed them, and came 
on one occasion booted and spurred from the forest of Vin- 
cennes to the Chamber to forbid the assembly. 

After this scene, parliament made remonstrances to the 
king on the subject; and the minister, who was war)', 
thought himself obliged to show much mildness to the 
deputies and to listen to their arguments with the kindness 
of a father who knows how to pardon and pmiish equitably. 
At another time, parliament having resisted the wHl of the 
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king on some matter relating to the coinage. Cardinal 
Mazarin, who would not suffer it to recover its strength on 
any point, resolved to exile some of its members, and a 
command was sent to them to retire each to the place 
ordained for him. 

The queen was not sorry to have a pretext for mortifying 
those of the parliament who had given her so many unhajjpy 
years and bad hours. Going into her room on that day, she 
called to me to come to her, and said in a low voice, with a 
smiling face, " Madame, ten of them are exiled or pris- 
oners!" I answered, laughing myself, "Your Majesty 
seems glad of it ' " "I am, truly,'' she said, " but not 
wholly ; for I wanted to put them all in the Bastille ; but, 
through the cardinal's usual gentleness, only one of them is 
there." Then she added that if the chief-president showed 
malignancy, he would be treated in the same way. 

Having now written with accuracy the things that hap- 
pened from the king's majority to the present time, I must in 
future give a large part of my attention to the person of his 
Majesty, to his sentiments and his actions, which will appear 
like the first sketch of a portrait that better painters than I 
will have the glory of completing. The love that the queen 
his mother bore him filled his heart with tenderness. He 
was the object of the desires of Cardinal Mazarin, whose 
every care was henceforth given to finding means to jjlease 
him. He was beginning also to attract to himself the 
eyes and hearts of his subjects ; but as men love and seek 
in the person of a king only that which will advance their 
personal interests, and as all were convinced that the minis- 
ter's favour would last as long as his life — - wliich they 
judged would be a long one — they considered the king's 
actual rule to be so far distant that his present power was 
neither looked to nor courted. 
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Since the peace and his glorious return to Paris he had 
improved in all ways. His fine figure and good countenance 
made every one admire him, and he bore in his eyes and in 
the whole air of his person the character of majesty which 
was, ia virtue of his crown, essentially in him. 

As soon as public tranquillity admitted of amusements 
at Court the young king, who saw more of Cardinal 
Mazarin's nieces than of any other young girls, attached 
himself, not to the handsomest, Madame de Mercojur, but to 
her next sister. Mademoiselle Mancini, who was very little 
younger. According to the description I have already given 
of her on her arrival from Italy, it seemed as if all the efforts 
of youth and nature could not beautify her ; hut in spite of 
the defects of her face the age of eighteen produced its effect. 
Her eyes were full of fire ; plumpness made her fair ; her 
complexion became beautiful, and her face less long ; her 
cheeks took dimples which gave her a great charm, and 
her mouth looked smaller. She had fine arms and beautiful 
hands, and favour, together with grand attire, gave brilliancy 
to this very moderate beauty. She certainly seemed charm- 
ing to the eyes of the king, and sufficiently pretty to indif- 
ferent spectators. The king saw her often, and people almost 
feared tliat this passion, slight as it was, might lead him 
to wish to do her more lionour than she deserved. 

The queen, who knew the king's virtue and that of 
Mademoiselle Mancini, was not troubled by this attach- 
ment, because she believed it innocent ; but she could not 
endure that it should be spoken of, even in jest, as a thing 
that might lead to legitimate consequences. The greatness 
of her soul had a horror of such abasement; and, in truth, it 
was plain that the king never liad such a thought. Made- 
moiselle [Olympe] Mancini herself, who felt that .she was not 
destined to be queen, thought of her interests and wished to 
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become a princess like her sister, the Duchesse de Mercoeur. 
She liad already been offered to the grand-master, son of the 
Mar&hal de La Meilleraye ; but he had refused her. This 
refusal did not alarm her ; she knew that her cousin Made- 
moiselle Martinozzi who was likewise rejected by the Due 
de Candale, had married the Prince de Conti. Slie aspired 
to a like happiness ; but meanwhile, as nothing assured her 
of it, she was in despair at the grandeur of her cousin, 
and her vexation was shown publicly in signs that she gave 
on the evening and day of the marriage. The beauty 
and modesty of Mademoiselle Martinozzi had attracted to 
her the honour of the preference of the Prmce de Conti, 
for he had been given his choice between her and her 
cousin Mademoiselle Mancini, so that the latter was forced 
to content herself with the fine prospects in her favour 
and the flatteries of her friends in regard to the closed 
crown. 

The king remained for some time in this state, which, to 
tell the truth, seemed more a sentiment which led him to 
amuse himself with this young girl, than a great passion. 
Nevertheless the inclination that he had for her gave her, in 
the absence of Mademoiselle and of Madame de LonguevUle, 
the chief honours and advantages of the Court. The king 
always took her out to dance ; she was first in all the pref- 
erences that dignities and favours could bestow, and it 
seemed as though the balls and other amusements were 
made for her only. Madame de Mercoeur had her share on 
account of her rank, and the king did occasionally dance 
with her first ; but she was obliged to be mucli at the Hotel 
de Vendome, and as she began to have children soon after 
she was married she was not always in a state to profit by 
these attentions. 

During the year 1655 many little balls were given, to 
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which the king often went masked. There was one grand 
fiite at the house of Chancellor Siguier, and other pleasures 
were freq^uent among this gay youth. The queen having 
begged the Queen of England to come and see the king 
dance one particular evening, she agreed to do so ; and the 
queen, havuig put on a moh-cap and a dressing-gown to 
sliow that she was keeping her room, received the Queen of 
England in that way, and would have no one present [in 
consequence of the Queen of England's mourning] but her 
maids-of-honour, and a few yovmg ladies and duchesses, 
wives of the crown officers. The party was made only to 
admire the king and amuse the Princess of England, who 
was beginning to come out of childhood and to show that she 
was likely to be charming. 

The queen took much pains that the company, though 
small, should be beautiful and worthy of the royal persons 
who were present with it. The king, too much accustomed 
to pay all the honours to the nieces of the cardinal, went, as 
soon as he wished to begin the branle, to lead out Madame 
de Mercoeur. The queen, surprised at this mistake, rose 
hastily from her chair and pulling Madame de Mercceur 
away from the king told him in a low voice to dance with 
the Princess of England. The Queen of England, who per- 
ceived the queen's anger, ran after her and begged her in a 
low voice not to constrain the king, because her daughter 
had hurt her foot and could not dance. The queen replied 
that if the princess could not dance the king would not 
dance either ; on which the Queen of England, in order not 
to cause trouble, allowed her daughter to dance, and in her 
soul was very iU-pleased with the king. 

He was scolded that evening in private by his mother ; to 
which he answered that he did not like little girls. But the 
Princess of England was then eleven years old, and he was 
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between sixteen and seventeen, so that there was no great 
disparity between them ; though it is true that the king 
seemed more like twenty. Before tlie world, the queen 
behaved to him in a manner both tender and respectful ; but 
when he committed little faults she reproved him like a 
mother ; and on this occasion her anger was just. But she 
did not fail to say that evening before several persons tliat 
she had been a little too hasty with so good a son as the 
king ; and that she should be ashamed of it if the occasion 
had been less important ; admitting, however, that she had 
been so astonished to see him lacking in the civility he owed 
to the Princess of Euglaud that slie had not been able to 
restrain herself. 

The following year the king, continuing to love Made- 
moiselle Mancini, sometimes more, sometimes less, wished, 
by way of diversion, to make a tournament to ride the ring, 
according to a custom of ancient chivalry. He divided his 
splendid Court into three bands, each of eight knights. He 
was the leader of the first ; the Due de Guise of the second ; 
the Due de Candale of the third. The colours of that of the 
king were rose and white ; of the second, blue and white ; 
and of the thuxl, green and white. They all wore coats 
embroidered in gold and silver and made in the Eoman style, 
with little caps on their heads covered with plumes and each 
with an aigrette. Their horses were adorned in the same 
manner, and all were laden with quantities of ribbons. The 
ring was run in the space between the garden of the Palais- 
Eoyal and the house where the Queen of England was then 
residing.^ 

The king came to dress for the affair at the Palais Brion, 

1 Montglat pays that the Comte de Lude carried off the prize in 
this riding for tlie ring. He received it from the hands of the Duchesse 
de Mercoeur. — Fr. Ed. 
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a little building whicli the Due de Damville (formerly 
named Brion) caused to be built in the garden of the Palais- 
Pioyal when he lodged there, and which the king had used, 
when he lived in that palace, for amusement and little colla- 
tions. All the liuights mounted their horses in the garden, 
whence they issued to show themselves to the ladies who 
occupied the windows and balconies of the Palais-Royal. 
Each troop had its brigadier commanding it ; so that after 
they were drawn up in order in the alleys of the garden their 
issue from it in the same order was charming to witness. 
Their dazzling colours, the brilliancy of their coats, their 
handsome faces, and the beauty of their horses made one 
rememl)er with pleasure having read in romances, and espe- 
cially in tliose of Amadis, something of tlie same nature. 

At the head of the king's troop came fourteen pages 
dressed in cloth of silver with rose and white ribbons. They 
carried the lances and devices of the kniglits. 

After them came six trumpeters ; following the trumpeters 
was the king's chief equerry, dressed in like manner. He 
was followed by twelve pages of the king, well mounted, 
riclily dressed, and laden with plumes and ribbons ; the two 
last bearing, one the king's lance, the other his sliield, on 
which was blazoned a sun, with these words : Ne piu, ne 
pari — "none greater, none equal." 

Tlie brigadier commanding tlie king's troop came next, 
richly dressed, but as usual, and witliout a mask. The king 
appeared after him, followed by other knights, all masked 
and all richly and gallantly decked ; but the king surpassed 
each one of them, as much by his fine carriage, his gi'aoe and 
skill, as by his quality of sovereign and master. 

The blue and white troop followed that of the king in the 
same order, which was agreeable to the eye for the softness 
of its colours and the fine appearance of the Due de Guise, 
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whuse romantif genius well fitted him for tournaments. lie 
was followed by a horse, which seemed as if it ought to 
carry some Abencerrage or Zegri, for it was led by two 
Moors who made it pace along with slow and pompous step. 
The duke's shield bore as a device a pyre, on which was a 
phcenix, with a sun above, restoring it to life, and the 
words, Qu'importa que maton, si resucitau ? — " What matter 
though it kills, if it resuscitates ? " 

The Due de Candale came next, and was not less admired ; 
green, silver, and gold shining brilliantly from his troop, 
while his fine figure and his beautiful blond head received 
all the praises they deserved. His shield bore a club and 
this device : " It may place me among the stars." 

Summer haraig come, the king and queen went to Com- 
pifegne, as their custom was, to think about the war. I 
stayed that year for some time at Fresnes, with my friend 
Madame Du Plessis. She had great merits, much intelli- 
gence, and kindness for her friends ; with her one could 
taste the true pleasures of an agreeable and virtuous society. 
I left her on the 26th of August to return to the queen. On 
reaching Compifegne it seemed to me that her Majesty 
wanted to appear consoled for the loss of Valenciennes and 
Cond^, which the Spaniards had taken. The enemy had 
gained that much advantage over us, and the partisans of the 
Prince de Cond(5 appeared to imagine that he would be sent 
for, and that offers of great things would be made to him 
to withdraw him from foreign countries. But the queen was 
not so easy to frighten ; and Cardinal Mazarin was too 
shrewd to let the prince hope long for that which it would 
not have been reasonable to give him. 

The queen did me the honour to teU me, laughing, as to 
Valenciennes, that it was presumptuous to suppose that we 
should have nothing but victories ; that the prayers of the 
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Spaniards must, sometimes, obtain favours from heaven 
according as it pleased God to distribute them, now to 
one side and then to the other ; and that we ought not to be 
shocked by this event. It did, however, cause parliament, 
which never lost an opportunity to thrust itself forward, to 
give out a decree attacking the council. This decree or- 
dained that the masters of petitions should in future be 
compelled to send to parliament a report of the decrees of 
the counoU and be summoned by that body to explain them. 

About tliis tune we witnessed the arrival in France of the 
Queen of Sweden, of whom we had heard most extraordinary 
tales. This princess had left her kingdom apparently from 
a generous disdain of a crown, and in order not to force her 
inclinations in favour of lier nearest relation, whom her sub- 
jects desired her to marry. Slie had embraced our religion 
and renounced lieresy in person to the pope. Some persons 
highly estimated this action, and thought that the princess 
in resigning the crown of Sweden deserved tliat of the whole 
world. Others accused her of quitting her kingdom either 
by force or from recklessness, having loved in Sweden and 
in Flanders a Spaniard named Pimentel, who was sent to 
her Court by tire king his master. In sliort, she was much 
praised and much blamed. She was thought an illustrious 
person ; the pens of famous authors were employed, either in 
praise or satire, in relating her heroic virtues or her many 
faults. On leaving Sweden she went to Flanders, then to 
Eome. After these journeys she wislied to see France as 
well as Italy ; and the great reputation she had acquired 
made the queen rather glad to meet her. 

The King of Sweden, to wliom this queen of the Nortli had 
left licr kingdom, was a warlike prince; he made himself 
feared and respected. He had requested Cardinal Mazarin to 
see that Queen Christina was well-treated in France; she 
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was therefore received in tlie same manner as Charles the 
Fifth formerly, when he passed through France to Flanders. 
The kmg sent the Due de Guise to receive her at her 
entrance to his dominions and to pay her the proper compli- 
ments. The queen sent Comminges, captain of her Gardes, 
for the same purpose. The Duo de Guise wrote a letter to 
one of his friends which the king and queen read with 
pleasure. I kept it because it represents the Queen of 
Sweden to the life as she then was : — 

" I wish, at a time when I am cruelly bored, to amuse you 
by sending you a portrait of the queen I am accompanying. 
She is not tall, but she has a plump waist and large liips, 
handsome arms, a white and well-made hand, but more that 
of a man than a woman; one shoulder is higher than the 
other, but she conceals this defect so well by the oddity of 
her clothes, her gait, and her actions, that one can make bets 
about it. The face is large without being out of shape ; the 
featm-es tlie same, and strongly marked ; nose aquiline, mouth 
rather big, but not disagreeable ; teeth passable, eyes very fine 
and full of fire; her complexion, in spite of a few pits of 
small-pox, is bright and rather liandsome; the shape of her 
face reasonable enough, and surrounded by a very odd head- 
gear. It is a man's wig; thick and high on the foreliead, 
very bushy on the sides, with light-coloured tips at tlie 
bottom; the top of the head is a tangle of hair, and the 
beliind is something lilie a woman's arrangement. Occa- 
sionally she wears a hat. The body of her gown laced up 
behind, crookedly, is made something like our doublets ; her 
chemise sticks out all round above her petticoat, which she 
wears ill-fastened and not over-straight. She is always very 
much powdered, with quantities of pomatum, and she never 
wears any gloves. She is shod like a man, and she has the 
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tone of voice and nearly all the actions of a man. She affects 
to play the amazon. She has fully as much glorification and 
pride as her father, the great Gusta\'us, ever had. She is 
very civil aud very cajoling, speaks eight languages, princi- 
pally Trench as well as if she were born in Paris. She 
knows more than our Academy with the Sorbonne added ; 
understands painting admirably, as she does all other things, 
and knows more about the intrigues of our Court than I do. 
In short, she is a very extraordinary person. I shall accom- 
pany her to Court along the Paris road ; so you can judge 
her for yourself. I think I liave not forgotten anything in 
her portrait, except that she sometimes wears a sword with a 
leather belt, that her wig is black, and she has nothing over 
her neck but a scarL" 

This queen made her entrance into Paris on the 8 th of 
September, 1656. The burghers under arms and in fine 
clothes, went to receive her outside the gates of the city and 
lined the road from Conflans, where she had slept, to the 
Lou\Te, where she was lodged in the king's apartment, in 
which was the fine tapestry of Scipio and a white satin bed 
embroidered in gold, whicli the late Cardinal Richelieu had 
left, when dying, to the king. She won the hearts of all 
Paris, and might perhaps have lost them rapidly if she had 
stayed much longer. After seeing all that she thought 
worth)' of curiosity slie left the gi'eat city, where slie was 
continually surrounded by a tremendous crowd, and came to 
Compi^gne to see their Majesties, who received her not only 
as a queen, but as a queen well-beloved of the minister. 
The cardinal left Compifegne and went to meet her at Chan- 
tilh', where she was to dine. Two hours after dinner the 
king and ]\Ionsieur arrived like private individuals. The 
king entered by a door near the railing of the bed among 
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the crowd that surrounded the queen and the cai-diual. As 
soon as the minister saw the king and Monsieur he presented 
them to the Queen of Sweden as two noblemen of the highest 
rank in France. But she knew them at a glance, having 
seen their portraits in the Lnuvre, and replied that she 
could well believe it, for they seemed to her born to wear 
crowns. 

The king, though shy in those days, and not at all well- 
informed, adapted himself so well to this bold, learned, and 
imperious princess that from this first moment they met each 
other with freedom and pleasure on both sides. It was easy 
to find the reason of this ; those who sought it perceived that 
it was an indubitable sign that the king had in him, by 
inclination and nature, the seeds of what was laudable in 
this queen, and that the shyness he exhibited proceeded from 
his self-respect and his judgment, which made him desire to 
be perfect in all things and to dread being found to fail in 
any. 

The next day the queen went to meet the (Jueeu of 
Sweden, accompanied by the king and her suite. Tlie Due 
de La Rochefoucaidd, and some others who had been most 
assiduous to this foreign queen ever since her arrival in 
Paris, were the first to appear ; and soon after her carriage 
arrived with a blowing o£ trumpets. Cardinal Mazarin and 
the Due de Guise were alone with her ; for she had only a 
few poor women to serve her, who were never seen. 

As soon as she saw the queen slie got out of the caniage, 
Wilde the queen advanced two or three steps to meet her. 
They bowed to each other civdl)-. The Queen of Sweden 
wished to pay a few compliments and thank the queen for 
the good treatment she had received in France, but the queen 
interrupted her words to express the joy she had in seeing 
her. The eagerness that those around them showed to see 
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this queen was so great that it obliged the two queens to 
finish their compliment and flee from the crowd that over- 
whelmed them. The king, who had already made acquaint- 
ance with the stranger, gave her his hand to enter the house ; 
she passed before the queen and let him lead her where he 
chose. Many persons thought the queen was too civil to let 
lier take this precedence; and the king himself when he 
grew older felt some grief and vexation about it; and on 
several occasions reproached the queen his mother, telling 
her she did wrong to yield her place in her own house to this 
queen and to the Queen of Poland, considering the grandeur 
of her own birth and the rank given her by the crown 
of Trance. 

I was one of those who were nearest to these two royal 
personages ; and though the close descriptions given of the 
Queen of Sweden had pictured her to my imagination, I 
own that at first the sight of her surprised me. The hair 
of her wig was on that day uncurled ; the wind as she got 
out of her carriage blew it about ; and as the little care she 
took of her complexion had destroyed its whiteness, she 
looked to me, at first sight, like a disreputable gipsy who, by 
chance, was not quite brown. As I looked at this princess 
all that tilled my eye at the moment seemed to me extraor- 
dinarily strange, and more capable of terrifying than pleas- 
ing. Her gown was made with a little body which was half 
in the shape of a man's doublet and the other half in that 
of a woman's hongrcline ; but it was so ill-adjusted to her 
figure that the whole of one of her shoulders (the one that 
was larger than the other) came out on one side. Her 
chemise was made like those of men; she wore a collar 
fastened under her throat with a pin, leaving all her back 
uncovered ; for the body of her gown, which was sloped out 
round the neck much more than a doublet, did not reach to 
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this collar. The chemise came out below this semi-doublet 
like that of a man ; and at the end of her arms and over her 
hands she showed the same Cjuantity of linen that men show 
when without their doublets and sleeves. Her skirt, which 
was gray, bedizened with little gimps of gold and silver like 
her hongreline, was short ; and whereas our gowns are long 
and trailing, hers showed her feet uncovered. She had 
black ribbons tied in bows down the front of her skht. Her 
shoes were exactly like those of men and were not without 
grace. 

The king led her into a great hall where tire Mar(5ehale 
de La Motte had prepared a collation. The king, tlie two 
queens, and Monsieur on entering sat down at table, and we 
suiTounded them to see this person so different in every 
way to other women and whose fame was so noised abroad. 
After lool-:ing at her with the close attention that curiosity 
inspires I began to get accustomed to her clothes, her hair, 
and her face. I noticed that her eyes were fine and spark- 
ling, that there was gentleness in her face, and kindness 
mingled with pride. Finally I perceived, with amazement, 
that she pleased me, and from minute to minute I felt I was 
entirely changing to her. She seemed to me taller than we 
had been told she was, and less deformed ; but her hands, 
which had been praised as beautiful, were not so at all; 
they were only tolerably well-sliaped and not black ; but 
on that day they were so very dirty it was impossible to 
see any beauty, if they had it. 

Durmg the collation she ate much and talked of only 
commonplace things. The Duo de Guise pointed out to her 
Mademoiselle Mancini, who stood near her, looking on lilce 
the rest. She made her a deep bow, bending very low in 
her chair to show the more civility. 

As soon as she had rested for a while in her chamber she 
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came to pay a visit to the queen, who took her to the Ital- 
ian Comedy. She thought it very bad and said so freely. 
They assured her that the comedians were accustomed to do 
better. She replied coldly that she did not doubt it, since 
the king kept tliem. After that, she was taken to her 
chamber, where the king's officers waited on her. It was 
necessary to give her even valets to serve her and undress 
her ; for she was quite alone, without ladies, servants, equi- 
pages, or money ; slie lierself composed her court. Chanut, 
who had been minister in Sweden during her reign, was 
with her, and two or three Ul-favoured men, to whom, for 
honour's sake, she gave the name of counts. 

It may therefore be said with truth that she had no one ; 
for besides these very common seigneurs we saw only two 
women, who looked more lU^e old-clothes-women than ladies 
of any condition. In short, I am tempted in writing a 
description of this prmcess to compare her to the lierouies 
of Amadis, whose adventures were grand and their train 
about equal to hers, while their pride was in keeping with 
that ■which plainly appeared in her. I even think, in view 
of her equipments and poverty, that she did not eat more 
meals or sleep any better than Marfise and Bradamante, 
and tliat unless she happened to visit a great king like ours 
she did not often get very good tare. The first day she was 
careful to say little, which seemed to show her discretion. 
The Comte de Nogent, as his custom was, hastened to tell 
before her all sorts of old tales, on which she told him 
gravely that he was very fortunate to have so good a 
memory. 

One evening at the Conii5die Frangaise she showed that 
she possessed an impassioned soul : she exclaimed at the 
finest parts, and seemed to feel both joy and sorrow accord- 
ing to the different sentiments in the lines recited before 
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her ; then, as if she wei'e alone in her private apartroent, 
she threw herself back in her chair after these exclamations 
and fell into a revery, from which the queen herself could 
not draw her though she often tried to speak to her. That 
evening, retiring with some of our courtiers, among them 
CommiDges, who was by no means ignorant, they talked of 
many things, and finally of the fidelity due to kings ; and 
some one saying that all honest men were faithful, she 
replied that in every country that was true, but she had 
observed that in France it was not counted a fault to be 
lacking in that quality, for the want of it was common 
among persons of rank and merit. 

This uncouth princess expressed esteem for the intellect 
and tlie capacity of Cardinal Mazarin ; and he, on the other 
hand, seemed to have much veneration for lier. Her exterior, 
to whoever wished to judge her to her disadvantage, deserved 
ridicule and laughter ; nearly aU her actions had soraetliiug 
extravagant about them. In no way did she resemble a 
woman ; she had not even the necessary modesty ; slie let 
men wait upon her in her most private hours ; she affected 
to be a man in all her actions ; slie laughed immoderately 
when anything pleased her, and especially at the Italian 
Comedy, if the buffooneries happened to be good ; ami she 
would break out into praises and sigh when serious things 
pleased lier. She often sang in company ; or she sank into 
a revery which came near being slumber ; she was ^'ariable, 
abrupt, rude, and free-thinking in speech, as mucli on reli- 
gion as on topics about which the proprieties of her sex 
demanded more reserve ; she swore in the name of God, and 
her free-thinking was shown in her mind as much as in her 
actions. It was impossible for her to remain long in the 
same place. In presence of the king and queen and the 
whole Court she would put her legs up on seats as high as 
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the one she was sitting on, and showed them too freely. 
She professed to despise all women on account of their 
ignorance, and took pleasure in conversing with men, on 
evil topics as much as on good ones. She observed none of 
the rules which kings are accustomed to mamtain in regard 
to the respect shown to them. Her two women, hideous 
and miserable as they were, lay on her bed familiarly, and 
shared with her the half of everything. 

Several of our rough jesters formed a plan to turn her 
into ridicule, and shame those who flattered her heedlessly ; 
but they were never able to find the means ; whether because 
of her real merit and the haughty manner in which she 
treated them, or because she was protected by the esteem 
the minister showed for her and the good reception given 
her by the king and queen. The short time she remained 
at Court was favourable to her, for her defects, which were 
great, were obscured by the fine and brilliant qualities which 
were in her, and by the pleasure of novelty, which is of 
great value to the hearts of men. Before long, we shall see 
her lose, in a shameful manner, all these advantages ; for as 
kings are so exposed to the public gaze that what they have 
of good renders them celebrated, so their defects will, in a 
short time, destroy or diminish their reputation. 

The Queen of Sweden left Compifegne September 2.3d. 
Tlie Marquis de Saint-Simon received her at Senlis, and 
M. and Madame Du Plessis entertained her at their beauti- 
ful house at Fresnes with extraordinary magnificence. Pass- 
ing through a certain village near this place she wished to 
see a demoisdle called Ninon [de I'Enclos], celebrated for 
her \'ice, her loose way of living, her beauty, and her wit. 
To her alone, of all the women that she saw in France, did 
she show any signs of regard. The Marechal d'Albret and 
some others were the cause of this, by the praises they 
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bestowed on this courtesan of our epoch. From there the 
Swedish amazon took the hired carriages the king provided 
for her, witli the money to pay for them, and departed, fol- 
lowed by her pitiful troop, without suite, without grandeur, 
without a bed to sleep on, or silver to eat with, or any 
mark of royalty. Her intention was to return to Eome 
through Savoie, where she resumed her rank as queen, and 
was treated with much honour. 

The army of the king was then besieging La Capelle, and 
the king and Cardinal Mazarin started the next day for La 
Ffere to regulate the affairs of war. The queen remained at 
Compifegne awaiting the return of the king. M. de Tui-enne 
commanded the king's troops before La Capelle, and the 
enemy, seeing that place besieged, left Saint-GUain to relieve 
it, or to give battle. They camped, with all their forces, 
about two leagues from our army ; and M. de Turenne, far 
from seeming to fear them, demolished his intrenchments 
on their side, so that if they came to attack him he might 
have a fine place in which to fight ; but, not willing tliat the 
besieged town should waste any more of his time, he sent 
it word that unless it surrendered the next day he would 
give no quarter. The officer in command, named Qiamilly, 
a follower of the Prince de Cond^, thought it better to obey 
than run that risk. On the 27th the town surrendered to 
the king in full view of the enemy's army, which had the 
mortification of raising the siege of Saint-Gilain and of not 
compelling the raising of that of La Capelle, the capture of 
which was enough to repair the ill-luck of Valenciennes. 

But the remnant of the cardinal's enemies, though con- 
cealed and shamefaced, did not celebrate our victories with 
the same joy that they felt at our defeats, and less was said 
about our blessings than about our woes. This iniquity is 
practised in all ages ; for men are naturally more inclined 
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to blame those vcho govern them than to praise them ; and 
I even venture to say that every private individual lets liim- 
self do the same to all those with whom civil society con- 
nects him. There is no kindness in man, or at any rate it 
is rare. 

It was said at tlie time that the Prince de Cond(5 did all 
he could to mal^e the Spanish resolve on giving battle, but 
that Don John of Austria was not willing. Thus our vic- 
tory was gi-eat and not at all perilous. The Vicomte de 
Turenne, on this occasion as on others, continued to show 
that it was not without reason that he was reckoned one 
of the first and greatest captains of our epoch. 

The king, after a few days spent at Guise, and seeing 
from thence the taking of La Capelle, jomed his army and 
went in person to conduct a convoy to Saint-Gilain, which 
supplied that place with a great quantity of pro^dsions and 
everything necessary to sustain a siege. This action was 
done in sight of the enemy, wliose army did not appear, 
although it was close to that of the king. 

It was very honourable to the minister to have thus, in 
so short a time, re-established the reputation of the king's 
ai'mies, and replaced his troops in a condition to carry off 
victories from those who had hitherto seemed to be masters 
of the campaign. After this expedition lie brought the king 
back to tlie queen, who was awaiting him with impatience. 
Tliey arrived on the 6th of October ; and the whole Court 
being now collected at Compifegne, it started two days later 
to return to Paris, where the authority of the king became 
more and more re-established, and the most disaffected 
piersons were compelled to own that the minister was at 
least luck)'. 

At the beginning of the year 1657 the Bishop of Mon- 
tauban made the funeral oration of Madame Mancini, the 
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cardinal's sister, La the church of the Augustius, where the 
clergy, there assembled, celebrated a solemn service to her 
memory ; and the praises given to the names of Mazariu 
and Mancini were excessive. Madame de Mercceur, eldest 
daughter of Madame Mancini, was deeply affected by her 
mother's death. She was pregnant at the time, and shortly 
after, ha\Tiig been safely delivered, she died suddenly with- 
out giving time to those who were oaring for her life to ap- 
prehend her death. She had been delivered a few days 
when, suddenly, half her body became paralyzed and she 
lost speech. The cardinal, her uncle, was not anxious at 
the moment, because the doctors assured him she was doing 
well. For this reason he had gone to a ballet in which the 
king was dancing that day. As he left it, they brought him 
word that Madame de Mercceur was much worse. He 
hastened to her at once, flinging himself into the first car- 
riage he could find. On arriving at the hotel de Veudome 
he found she was dying, and being unable to speak she 
could only smile to him. She died on the 8th of February, 
deeply regretted by all her nearest friends and by the whole 
Court, for virtue and beauty attract the good feelings of 
men. 

Towards the end of the same month Mademoiselle Man- 
cini [Olympe], sister of Madame de Mercceur, who, uutil 
now, had had the honour of occupying the king's heart, 
abandoned those flattering prospects which did not wholly 
satisfy her, and married Prince Eugene, son of Prince 
Thomas [of Carignan-Savoie]. She had seen clearly that 
the friendship of the king was only by way of amusing 
himself ; nor was she satisfied to find that her uncle. Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, having no regard to her fortunes, neglected 
to marry her, and was using her to preserve his own inter- 
ests with the king and restrict him to his family. She had 
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not much affection herself for the king, whose regard for 
her she felt was daily diminishing, and she feared that the 
little dislikes and vexations that come of reflection might 
soon end it altogether. 

It was therefore with good reason that she wished to gain 
some solid good from his favour by her great and glorious 
establishment as the wife of Prince Eugfene, who was of the 
House of Savoie by his father, grandson of Charles V. by 
his grandmother, and of the blood of France by his mother 
the Princesse de Carignan. It would thus liave been diffi- 
cult to find a husband of greater consideration or of higher 
birth. Her luck was great in every way ; she found in this 
prince a fairly honourable man and, above all, a good hus- 
band; so that she had reason to consider herself happy .^ 
Her mother-iu-law, the Princesse de Carignan, was daughter 
of the Comte de Soissons, and his brother, the last Comte 
de Soissons had left her part heiress of that illustrious house, 
which was a branch of that of Bourbon. Her son, Prince 
Eugene, took the name of Comte de Soissons, and under 
that name he shared in some degree the favour of the 
minister whose niece he now married, and was a good deal 
liked at Court. 

The king saw this marriage without regret or grief. This 

indifference showed visibly that his passion had been only 

moderate, and that Frenchmen, at least some of them, had 

felt unfounded anxiety. The queen had always said to 

those who tried to make her fear tlie result that it was 

ridiculous even to imagine that the king was capable of 

such weakness ; and she answered firmly for the purity of 

her minister's intentions. She said that there was nothing 

1 Slie was the mother of the famous Prince Eugene [Francois- 
Eugene de Savoie-Caritjnan] who fouglit the wars against France in 
Italy, the Low Coimtries, and Germany ; also tlie wars against the 
Turks. — Tr. 
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to fear from his ambition, and that the friendship of the 
liing for Mademoiselle Manoini was honourable and without 
suspicion that it would degenerate into anything bad. On 
the day when the marriage was arranged, the queen, seeing 
Cardinal Mazarin and the Prinoesse de Carignan talking 
together of the affair, turned to me and said, motioning 
towards them, " Did I not tell you there was nothing to fear 
ill that attachment ? " 

The cardinal, after the marriage of the Comtesse de 
Soissons, brought upon the stage of the Court the third of 
the Mancini sisters, whom he withdrew from tlie convent 
of the Filles-de-Sainte-Marie where she had been for some 
time. He did this in defiance of the dying request of his 
sister, Madame Mancini, who had begged him above all to 
put her third daughter, Marie, into religion, because slie had 
always seemed to her to have a' bad disposition, and her 
late husband, who was a great astrologer, had warned her 
that this daughter would be the cause ot mucli evil. But 
the cardinal wished to give the king, in her and in her 
next sister, Horteuse, who was perfectly beautiful, a com- 
panionsliip that would be agreeable to him. The elder of 
the two, Marie, next yoimger sister to the Comtesse de 
Soissons, was ugly. She might hope to have a good figure 
for she was tall of her age and very erect ; but she was so 
thin, and her arms and neck looked so long and so skinny 
that it was impossible at present to praise her on that 
score. She was brown and yellow; her eyes, which were 
large and black, had no fire in them as yet, and seemed 
hard ; her mouth was wide and flat ; and, except for her 
teeth, which were very fine, it may be said that she was 
then very ugly. 

Her quality as elder sister made the king prefer to amuse 
himself with her rather than with her sister Hortense, 
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because the latter was still a child, and youths of the age of 
the king naturally dislike little giiis, who belong to the state 
they have just left and now think despicable. This prefer- 
ence was for a time so moderate that it could scarcely count 
for anything. He did not see Madame de Soissons so often, 
which seemed to give him no pain; on the contrary, this 
new amusement delivered him from the continual teasing of 
a person he had formerly liked. 

The king was in this state of indifference when, all of 
a sudden, he seemed to fall in love with a young gkl whom 
the queen had lately taken into her service, named La 
Motte-d'Argencourt. She had neither dazzliug beauty nor 
extraordinary intelligence, but her whole person was agree- 
able. Her skin was neither very delicate nor very white ; 
but her blue eyes and her blond hair, with the blackness of 
her e3-ebrows and the brown of her complexion made a mix- 
ture of sweetness and vivacity which was so agreeable that it 
was difficult to resist her charm. Considering the features 
of her face, one might say it was perfect ; and as she had an 
elegant air and a very fine figure, a manner of speaking that 
pleased, and danced admirably well, she was no sooner 
admitted to the little card-parties at which the king some- 
times amused himself in the evening than he felt so violent 
a passion tor her that the minister became uneasy. 

He did not choose to show his feelings to the king, but he 
entered into those of the queen, to whom this inclination 
caused extreme fear lest it should lead her sou to offend 
God. She opposed it strongly and reproved him openly one 
evening when he had talked too long with the girl. The 
king received the queen's reprimand with respect and gentle- 
ness ; but he asked her in a low voice not to show her dis- 
pleasure before others, because that would make the public 
see that she disapproved of his actions. 
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The cardinal, on the contrary, said to the king, to insinuate 
himself into his good graces, that the queen, liis mother, was 
too strict, too scrupulous, and that he did right to amuse and 
divert himself. In the end, however, he was obliged to show 
his real sentiments, for this passion, gathering greater strength 
daily, became in a very short time excessive. The king spoke 
one day to Mademoiselle de La Motte as a man in love who 
was no longer virtuous ; he even offered, if she would love 
him, to resist the queen and the cardinal But she, not be- 
ing willing, or not daring to entertain proposals which she 
saw were shocking to virtue, the tenets of which are never 
effaced in an honourable heart, refused all that would be 
against her duty. 

The queen, who was very dearly loved by her son, knew 
from himself the state of his soul ; for the sweetness and 
love of so good a mother obliged him to have such confidence 
in her that he could not conceal his feelings from her knowl- 
edge ; and though in this she was his opponent, she was none 
the less his confidant. She did not fail to show him the 
danger he was in of offending God ; she made him take 
notice (as she told me herself) in how short a time he had 
wandered from the paths of innocence and virtue ; and the 
king, moved by a true Christian sentiment, in which timidity 
had no share, told the queen that he felt himself different 
from what he had ever been before, and that he belie\ed 
himself obliged in conscience to go away from these tempta- 
tions to sin. 

This resolution was not formed without much pain; he 
groaned, he sighed, but finally he conquered. He went to 
confession, and requested the queen that he might do so in 
her oratory, so that no one might know of it. Then he went 
for a little journey to Vinoermes, where he won a victory 
over his desires that was greater and more praiseworthy than 
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any of which warriors boast. I do not doubt that this 
sacrifice will bring down upon the rest of his life the divine 
blessing ; and that on other occasions when his virtue might 
be weakened to the loss of innocence, he will receive an 
inward strength, the source of wliich will be in this first 
grace. 

The king, after thus triumphing over himself, returned to 
Paris, resolved not to speak to this young girl again. He 
kept his resolution ; but it happened that two days later, 
being at a ball. Mademoiselle de La Motte went to tlie king 
to take him out to dance. Not being yet wholly strength- 
ened, it was noticed that he turned pale, then very red ; and 
the girl told her friends afterwards that the hand of the king 
trembled all the time that it held hers. The cardinal, to 
help liim, told him that Mademoiselle de La Motte abused 
his confidence and repeated wliat he had said to her to his 
friends, and perhaps also to one of her lovers ; and for that 
reason she was unworthy of his good graces. 

It is true that the mother of Mademoiselle de La ]\Iotte, 
in order to pay her court, had sent word to the cardinal of aU. 
the king had said to her daughter ; thinking by this submis- 
sion to bring the minister to consent that the king should be 
her daughter's lover and make her fortune. Mademoiselle 
de La Motte, as she afterwards told me herself, had no part 
in this communication ; but the minister, who would allow 
no companionship or company except by his choice, used 
this so-called confidence to further his designs ; which suc- 
ceeded because the queen's virtue and the true piety of the 
king proved his seconds in winning the fight. At the same 
time, the wife of a lover who had formerly possessed Made- 
moiselle de La Motte's heart, conceived a strong jealousy of 
her and induced her mother to beg the queen to dismiss her 
from Com't and send her to the convent of the Filles-de- 
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Sainte-Marie at Chaillot, where (although she did not go 
there by her own choice), disillusioned as to tlie vanities of a 
Court and the passion she had felt for this lover (who, she 
felt, did not do all that he might have done for her on this 
occasion), she remained voluntarily and led a life that was 
very tranquil and very happy. 

All the events at Court were now to the glory of the min- 
ister. The Due d'Orldans, as if to increase it, was by his 
means restored to the good graces of the kuig and queen. 
He came to Paris, where the king received him very kunUy ; 
he was visited by the courtiers, but without eagerness, and 
by parliament as a matter of duty. He showed, by the 
manner in which he treated the minister that he recognized 
his power and the force of his destiny — or rather, that of 
the sovereign Ruler whose just decrees raise and abase 
whomsoever it pleases Him. 

The duke, in his retreat at Blois had piously submitted to 
the divine will ; he had become devout, his life was exem- 
plary, he had his hours of retreat for prayer, he no longer 
gambled, and no prince ever enjoyed more repose than he. 
His piety would have been altogether estimaljle if his lazi- 
ness had not had some little share in his virtue ; and if his 
temperament, averse to trouble and great designs, had not 
been like the wild olive-tree on which God grafted His love 
and grace. The intrigue and ambition of those who had 
been his favourites had often embarked him in the revolts 
and conspiracies made in the days of the late king, his 
brother, against the minister of that day [Eichelieu]. The 
misfortunes of his mother. Queen Marie de' Medici, and the 
bad advice given to him, had more to do with his conduct 
than his natural mclinations ; for it may be said that no one 
loved repose more than he, whUe no one had so little ; 
having never reaUy enjoyed the inward peace which alone 
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gives rest until his last years, in which he found his 
salvation and his happiness. It now seemed as if he 
only came to Paris to see the man he had endeavoured to 
drive from the kingdom, and to owe to him the obligation 
of being reconciled with the king and queen ; for he soon 
after returned to his solitude, wliich was much dearer to 
him than the great court he had formerly held at the 
Luxembourg. 

This great prince, uncle of the king, who was in his 
earliest years heir presumptive to the crown, and who, in 
his later years had been declared lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, having recognized the sovereign authority of the 
minister, the other princes, parliament, and finally all 
France felt no shame in submitting to it. It was now that 
the cardinal triumphed over all his enemies, and he might 
have been the most glorious man in the world if he had 
been content with overthrowing those who had resisted him, 
and enjoying peaceably the excessive grandeur to which 
fortime had brought him, without seeking to destroy the 
legitimate power of her who had raised him to such heights. 
But this he did as soon as he saw himself firmly re-estab- 
lished in his old place ; for he now united in his own person 
the authority of mother and son, and made himself the 
tyrant of their wills rather than the master of them. 

He became the sole idol of the courtiers ; he would no 
longer allow any one to address others than himself in 
asking favours ; and he applied himself with care to remov- 
ing from the king's person all those who had been placed 
there by the queen, his mother. La Porte, to whom she 
had given the place of first valet de chambre of the king as 
a reward tor his faithful services and the persecutions h*" 
had borne for her in the days of Cardinal Richelieu, was 
obliged to give it up. He told me that he thought my 
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brother would not be long without feeling the £ate that 
himg over all the queen's people ; and he related to me how 
the cardinal, coming one day into the king's room when he 
was lying down from some slight indisposition, found my 
brother reading something to him at his bedside to amuse 
him (it may have been a novel of Searron), on which he 
remarked that he was displeased, and blamed my brother 
as if it were a sin. 

The queen had given my brother the office of reader of 
the bed-chamber, and the king made great use of ' him, 
especially on his journej'S and when he kept his bed. 
Sometimes he would make him sing dialogues with 
La Chenaie, another of his gentlemen, and in the giutar 
concerts, which he held nearly every day, he gave him a 
part to play with Comminges, captaia of the queen's Gardes, 
and asked him questions, especially about his studies. This 
led M. de Ehodes, the king's tutor, as the latter grew older, 
to prevent any one from entering the study, even the Mar^- 
chal de Villeroy and the lieutenant-general of the Gardes, 
on the ground that it was made no longer a place for study 
but for private conversation ; after which he went to the car- 
dinal and rendered an account of it to him as superintendent 
of tlie royal education. 

But what displeased the cardinal more than all was that 
when the king first entered the council he was often bored, 
and once when no one was present but the queen and car- 
dinal, he half opened the door to see who was in the ante- 
chamber, and seeing my brother, made him a sign to follow 
him into the bathroom (which could be entered only through 
the council-chamber), either to talk up some plan for a ballet, 
or to tune his guitar, or tell him some trifle ; so that he was 
with him the whole time the council lasted. This hap- 
pened more than once, and sometimes with his drawing- 
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master and others of his little court, during the council, to 
which he went and came now and then. 

The queen used to tell me how glad she was that the 
king made so free with my brother, having a good opinion 
of his steadiness. But as lie held tliis office witliout the 
participation of the cardinal, who did not like me, the latter 
did not fail to tell the kmg that he was not to be so familiar 
with an)' one ; and that he must not leave the council to 
amuse liimself with nonsense. He said so much that my 
friends were of opinion that my brotlier had better absent 
himself for a time, and the queen herself advised it. All 
of which made me resolve to accept propositions that were 
made to me to sell the office, which had not cost us any- 
thing, but was likely to give my brother more vexation than 
pleasure, for he could get no advantage from it so long 
as the cardinal, who was likely to live long, governed 
everything. 

Langlade was ordered about the same time to resign his 
office as secretary of the queen's cabinet ; and Carnavalet, 
who had been the queen's page and to whom she had given 
the post of lieutenant in the body-guards, after being sent to 
the Bastille, was ordered to live in his own province, from 
which lie returned soon after the death of the cardinal 

I cannot avoid speaking here of Cromwell, who governed 
England with a power that was wholly absolute and wholly 
unjust. The king had been obliged to make a solemn treaty 
with him to prevent the King of Spain from preceding him 
and making one that would be damaging to France. The 
king and queen, to their extreme regret, had received an 
ambassador from Cromwell, and had treated him as they 
did those of crowned heads. The King of England and his 
brother the Duke of York were compelled to leave France 
and seek an asylum in Flanders. The queen their mother, 
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who still remained at Court, was keenly distressed, and still 
more when, some time later, she saw this usurper, by his 
cleverness and his intrigues, force the parliament and king- 
dom of England into otferuig Mm the crown. 

He appeared to refuse the title of king and to content 
himself with that o£ protector of the republic ; though the 
truth of this really was, as the unfortunate queen told me, 
that the army was not favourable to him. He made parlia- 
ment draw up nineteen articles containing the powers that 
the kings of England had always held over their peojjle, 
which included all the prerogatives they enjoyed. He went 
to parliament at the end of June (English time) clothed hi 
royal robes, bearing sword and sceptre, to mark the power 
he assumed over war and justice. The three greatest lords 
of England held before him, during this ceremony, the three 
swords which typify the three kingdoms of which he took 
possession ; but he did not put the crown upon his head, to 
mark that he did not take the name of king of which it is 
the most visible sign. 

After this great and terrible act, so fatal to the whole 
royal family of Stuart, the Queen of England, to gain some 
compensation for her great misfortunes, begged Cardinal 
Mazarin to write in the king's name to Cromwell, who 
was styled Lord Protector, to ask for her property and her 
dowry ; for, though she was sufficiently supported by what 
tlie king gave her, she regarded her position as one of pain- 
ful dependence, from which she would be glad to withdraw 
herself. The cardinal did this, not merely to complj- with 
her request, but far more to relieve the king's coffers of this 
expense ; because his great economy made him alwaj'S vexed 
to see money coming out of them for others than himself. 

After a time the cardinal went to see the Queen of Eng- 
land to take her Cromwell's reply, in which this lord pro- 
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tector told him insolently that he would not give her 
•vvhat she asked, because she had never been recognized 
as Queen of England. At first this iniquitous and mon- 
strous insolence gave gi-eat pain to this poor queen ; but she 
iromediately recovered herself and told the minister it was 
not for her to resent this outrage, but for the king, who 
ouglit not to suffer a daughter of France to be treated as a 
concubine ; adding that she was satisfied with the late kmg 
her husband and with England, and that the affront now put 
upon her was more shameful to France than to herself. 

After this was said she and Cardinal Mazarin talked 
about the general peace ; and as she hoped great advan- 
tages from it for the king her son, in which she was not 
mistaken, she exhorted him earnestly to make it. He had 
already sent his creature Lyonue into Spain to draw up the 
first plan of it with Don Louis de Haro, prime-minister of 
Spain ; he told the queen tliat the negotiation had not as 
yet had all the success he desired ; but he assured her he 
was earnestly working for it, and then asked her what she 
thought She related to me this conversation on the day 
it occurred and said that as she was some time without an- 
swering his question, the cardioal, divining her thought, 
said : " I see, madame, tliat you put no faith in my words ; 
but I entreat you to believe that I am speaking the truth 
and that I passionately desire peace." The Queen of Eng- 
land, who had an agreeable wit, frankly owned that she 
doubted him, and urged him strongly to act in a manner 
that would convince her. This he promised her; and, 
shortly after, he kept his word. 

During the campaign of this year, Mar^chal de Turenne, 
who commanded the king's army, wished to besiege Cam- 
brai. The Prince de Cond<5, who was then at Valenciennes, 
being warned of this intention, threw himself into that town 
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in person. The Mar^chal de La Fert^ with other troops 
besieged Montmt5dy and served the king usefully. The 
Due de Navailles, who commanded under him, showed as 
much judgment as valour. The king went there ; and the 
enemy, knowing this, did not Ere for two hours. The 
inclination the king had for war led him to make these 
excursions with pleasure ; and if he had not been restrained 
by the cai'dinal, who reasoned with him on the necessity of 
his preservation, he would have stayed there longer. 



1658. 

The queen,' by her birth, has no equal ; her ancestors were 
all great monarchs ; among them we find some who aspired 
to universal monarchy. Nature has given her fine incli- 
nations. Her sentiments are all noble ; she has a soul full 
of sweetness and firmness ; and though it is not my purpose 
in speaking of her to exaggerate her good qualities, I may 
say, in general, that there are things in her which could 
make her the equal of the greatest queens of antiquity. 

She is tall and well-made ; she has a gentle and majestic 
face, which never fails to inspire in the souls of those who 
see her both love and respect. She has been one of the 
greatest beauties of her time ; and even now enough remains 
to efface 3'ouug women who claim to have attractions. Her 
eyes are perfectly beautiful ; in them the sweet and serious, 
the grave and gay, are mingled charmingly ; their power 
has been fatal to many illustrious private individuals, and 
nations liave felt to their detriment the influence those eyes 
have had upon men. Her mouth, though in a way very 
innocent, has been an accomplice in all the evils her eyes 
have wrought. It is small and rosy ; nature has been liberal 
in giving it the charms it needed to make it perfect. By 
one of its smiles she can win many hearts ; even her enemies 
cannot resist its fascination ; we have often known persons 

1 The followinK portrait of Anne of Austria was written by Madame de 
Motteville in l(i58, but was not incorporated in lier Memoirs. It is placed 
here as presenting tlie queen more particularly in the year we have 
now reached. — Tk. 
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blinded by ambition admit tliat the queen made them love 
her, even at the time they had most intention of failing in 
their duty. Her hair is beautiful ; the colour is a fme bright 
chestnut ; she has a great deal of it, and nothing is more 
pleasing than to see it combed. Her hands, which have won 
the praises of all Europe and are made to give pleasure to the 
eye, to bear a sceptre, and to be admired, add skQfubiess and 
extreme whiteness to their beauty. Thus we may truly say 
that spectators are enraptured when this great queen is 
visible, either at her toilet when dressing or at table when 
taking her meals. 

Her neck and shoulders are well-made and beautiful ; and 
those who like to see what is beautiful would have reason to 
complain that the queen takes such pains to hide them, were 
it not for her motive, which forces them to esteem what 
opposes their pleasure. Her whole skin is of equal white- 
ness, and of a delicacy that I cannot praise enough. Her 
complexion is not the same, it is not so fine ; and her negli- 
gence in taking care of it — almost never wearing a mask — 
does not contribute to improve it. Her nose is not so perfect 
as the other features of her face ; it is thick ; but this thick- 
ness does not go ill with her large eyes, and it seems to me 
that, while it diminishes her beauty, it contributes at least to 
make her face more serious. Her whole person, in short, 
deserves the highest laudation ; but I fear to offend her 
modesty and my own by saying more about it ; tliat is why 
I shall venture to say only that she has beautiful feet, — 
small and well-shaped. 

She is not a slave to fashion, but she dresses well. She is 
clean and very neat ; we may even say she is fond of nicety 
and nice things ; but without extreme affection for them ; 
many ladies in Paris spend more than the queen. Habit, and 
not vanity, rules her attire ; honourable ornament pleases 
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her, because, naturally, she likes to look well, as much in 
solitude as in the midst of her Court. 

As God is our beginning and our end, and a Christian 
princess should only be valued according to the virtue that is 
in her, it is right to begin now to speak of her morals and the 
piety which seems to be one of the chief adornments of this 
august princess. She has certainly a great respect for the 
law of God, and her desire is to see it well-established in the 
hearts of all Frenchmen. In her earliest youth she gave 
signs of devotion and charity ; and from that time, those who 
have the honour to serve her have always observed that she 
was charitable and that she liked to succour the poor. 
Years have strengthened her virtues untU now, when we see 
her praying and giving continually. She is indefatigable in 
the exercise of her devotions; journeys, illnesses, night- 
watches, griefs, amusements, or business have never induced 
her to interrupt her hours for retreat and prayer. She has 
had an extraordinary confidence in God; and this confidence 
has doubtless drawn to her many favours and blessings. She 
is strict in her observance of fast days ; and I have often 
heard her say on this subject that kings ought to obey the 
commands of God and the Church more scrupulously than 
other Cliristians, because they were boimd to serve as an 
example to their people. She has much zeal for religion ; 
much respect for the pope. She takes the sacrament often ; 
reveres the relics of saints; is devoted to the Vkgin, and 
often employs for her necessities gifts and neuvaines by 
which aU faithful people hope to obtain the favour of Heaven. 
It is easy to enter her heart through the good opinion she 
forms of the piety of certain persons ; and I have very often 
suspected she was deceived by her readiness to revere 
virtue. Those who possess her esteem have the power to 
speak to her very freely on all things that concern her duty 
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and conscience. She always receives their opinion witli 
gentleness and submission, and the sternest preachers are 
those she listens to most readily. Her oratory is the place 
she loves best ; she spends many hours of the day there ; and 
yet, as I have heard her say herself, with humility, she 
wishes people to know that she has not that perfect zeal that 
makes a saint and causes the Christian to die to self that he 
may live with God and for God. But it seems, ui view of 
the high and holy inclinations of her soul, that she is 
destined to attain this last perfection. 

Tlie queen's virtue is solid and without affectation ; she 
is modest, without being shocked by innocent gaiety ; and 
her exemplary purity miglit serve as an example to all 
other women. She readily believes in good, and listens 
unwillingly to evd. Slanderers and tale-bearers make little 
impression on her mind ; and when once she is convinced 
in favour of any one it is difficult to injure that person with 
her. She has a courtly spirit; and like her armt, the 
Infanta Clara-Eugenia, she would greatly enjoy that noble 
gallantry which, without offending virtue, is so capable of 
embellishing a court. She disapproves extremely of the 
rude and uncivil manners of the present day; and if the 
young people of this century would follow her maxims 
tliey would be better and more polished than they are. 

She is gentle, affable, and familiar with all those who 
approach her and have the honour of serving her. Her 
kindness induces her to allow the small as well as tlie 
great to be with her; and, without lackuig discernment, 
she is thus led into conversation with man)- persons quite 
unworthy of such intercourse. This goes so far as even to 
do her harm ; and I have seen sometimes that persons of 
merit might fear from appearances that she would put men 
of eliaracter on an equality with fools ; but I am convuiced 

Ti't- in. — 9 
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that the queen, in seeming to do this, is only giving to 
fools from pity what she gives to others from esteem and 
reason ; and this, only when some great thirig forces her 
to it, and because, b}- natm-e, she cannot do a harsh thing 
to any one. This gentleness of disposition does certainly 
prevent her fi-om distinguishing very clearly those who do 
their duty and render her what is her due from those who 
faU in respect to her, either from want of proper knowledge, 
or to follow the present customs, which seek the upsetting 
of all tilings. 

She has much wit ; and what she has is perfectly natural. 
She talks well ; her conversation is agreeable. She under- 
stands jesting and never takes anything amiss ; refined and 
witty conversations please her. She always judges serious 
things according to reason and good sense ; and in public 
matters she takes instinctively the side of equity and jus- 
tice ; but she is lazy ; she lias read nothing. This does not 
make her less illustrious, because the great intercourse the 
queen has had with the highest personages of her time, the 
great knowledge she possesses of the world, and her long 
experience in public affairs and the intrigues of the Court, 
in which she has had so large a share, have wholly repaired 
what may be lacking to her in the matter of books ; if she 
is ignorant of the history of Pharamond and Charlemagne 
she at least knows very well that of her own time.' 

1 Nevertheless, " her time " was that of the last years of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, of the tirst years of the French Academy, of the founding 
of the Beaux-Arts, of Moliere, Corneille, La Fontaine, Mademoiselle de 
Scude'ry, Madame de Sable, etc., — of all that made the middle of the 
seventeenth century a great epoch of fructifying ideas. But there is 
not one Hne in Jladame de MotteviUc's story that makes the least refer- 
ence to this, Anne of Austria's ignorance of Charlemagne seems a small 
matter compared with her ignoring the action of tlie minds of her day in 
other ways than war and political and court intrigue. It is to be remem- 
bered that she allowed Louis XIV. to be brouglit up in an ignorance 
that made him say illiterate things to the end of his life. — Tr. 
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In her youth all honourable pleasures which a great 
queen could permit herself had great charms for her ; at 
the present time she has lost her taste for them. Her own 
inclinations conform to reason ; her kindliness makes her do 
many things which she would not do if she followed her 
own sentiments. She has no other pleasure in the theatre 
than that of pleasing the king, who, from the love he bears 
her, takes a peculiar pleasure in being in her company ; and 
all France ought to thank her for this compliance, because 
it can thus see with joy such a mother with such a son. She 
now likes cards, giving several hours a day to them. Those 
who have the honour of playing with her say that she plays 
like a queen, without passion or eagerness for gain. 

The queen is very indifferent to grandeur or personal 
power. Her birth has raised her to a height, and she con- 
siders all the rest unworthy of her desires ; the faults of 
Catherine de' Medici will never be hers. She loves few 
persons ; but those to whom she does the honour to give 
a part of her good graces may boast of being truly liked. 
In her youth our sex had the advantage of giving her fa- 
vourites who occupied her heart with great and sensitive 
attachments. The death of her husband having pilaced in 
her hands, through her regency, a sceptre to maintain, she 
was obliged to give her friendship to the man whose capa- 
city enabled her to maintain it, and in whom she could find 
advice with fidelity, and services with the sweetness of 
confidence. In all her different selections, particularly in 
this last, she has shown the whole earth how nobly she 
can love, and that her heart is iacapable of any weakness 
or any change when once she is convinced that she is doing 
what she ought to do. 

According to what I have said, it would seem that the 
queen was born to render the late king her husband the 
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happiest husband on earth by her affectinn ; and certainly 
he would have been so had he willed it; but that fatality 
which almost always separates the hearts of sovereigns 
having alienated that of the king from the queen, the love 
she could not give to him she gave to her children, particu- 
larly to the king, whom she loves passionately. The rest 
of the persons who have the honour to approach her can- 
not, without presumption and very ill-founded vanity, boast 
of being loved by her ; her love is reserved only for the 
elect ; but she treats them well, and all receive, accord- 
ing as they deserve it, a favourable welcome which binds 
them to great iidelity in her service and much gratitude 
towards herself. Her kindness takes the place of affection, 
of which she does not give a great profusion to poor mor- 
tals ; but the favours that come from her, hai-ing merely an 
appearance of affection, are of inestimable value, as much 
for their rarity as from the excellence of the person from 
whom they are received. 

Though she is not loving to those who have the honour 
to be about her, she is safe and secret for all who confide in 
her; her behaviour is honest and obliging. In respect to 
fidelity .she holds herself within the same bounds as private 
individuals. She enters into the griefs of those who suffer. 
Those for whom she has good-will find comfort in her gentle- 
ness ; her ears are so attentive to the unhappy, she is so 
desirous of consoling them that it seems as if her heart, 
indifferent as it appears, must take some pjart in it. I think 
she is not enough touched liy the affection persons have for 
her; but, as kings all hear the same language, and it is 
difficult to distinguish truth from falsehood and artfulness, 
it is doubtless excusable, and even reasonable, that they 
.should not let themselves be easily convinced of what by 
its nature is so deceitful. 
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She hates her enemies just as iu early life she loved her 
friends. Her natural inclination would be to avenge herself 
willingly ; she is capable of carrying her resentment to 
extremes ; but reason and conscience restrain her ; and I 
have often heard her say that she had difficulty in conquer- 
ing herself in this particular. She is seldom angry ; passion 
does not get the better of her ; she never bursts into any 
excitement unbecoming iu a princess who, commanding a 
kingdom, ought to command herself ; but anger shows in 
her eyes, and sometimes her words will give some signs of 
it. She has never, to my knowledge, beeu touched to anger, 
except for the interests of the cro^^'n, or against the enemies 
of the State and the king ; consequently, I may say that 
I never saw her in that state of mind except from sentiments 
worthy of praise. 

The queen is naturally liberal ; she is capable of giving 
with great profusion, and on many occasions she has shown 
proofs of this. She is never annoyed with those who ask 
help in their necessities, and what she gives them she gives 
joyfully ; but as she neglects wealth for herself, she also 
neglects giving means to others. One of the finest qualities 
that I have seen in the queen is the firmness of her soul ; 
she is never startled by great dangers ; the most painful 
things and those that agitate her soul the most, bring no 
disturljance to her face, and have never caused her to lose 
the gravity that is proper for those who wear a crown. On 
great occasions she is intrepid, and neither death nor mis- 
fortune can make her afraid. She sustains her opinion 
without letting it go, if she once thinks it sound ; and her 
firmness goes beyond that which policy dictates to passion- 
ate persons. Hence she is never shocked by the talk of 
vulgar minds ; she finds in her innocence and in her virtue 
her safety and her consolation ; and during the Civil War. 
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when malice and envj did all against her that they were 
capable of producing, she despised then- attacks. In all the 
actions of her life she is equable ; her days and her years 
resemble each other ; she continually keeps to one and the 
same rule of life ; we have seen her do the same things 
always, whether in what she rendered to God in duty, or 
gave to the world out of kindness. She is tranquil, and 
lives without anxieties ; she draws fi'om the past no memory, 
and from the future no fear that can trouble her repose; 
she thinks only, according to the counsel of the Gospel and 
the advice of philosophers, of living for the day ; enjoying 
gently the good she finds there, without complaining of the 
evil she encounters. Tlie thouglit of death does not alarm 
her ; she looks for its commg without murmuring against 
its relentless power ; and it is to be believed that after a 
very long life she wiU receive that dreadful enemy of man 
with tranquillity. I wisli it may be so ; and that the angels 
will then receive her with as much joy as men must suffer 
sadness in losing her. 

Mademoiselle returned to Court about this time, 1758. 
The Comte de B^thune negotiated her reconciliation with 
the cardinal. This was no slight work ; tor, in spjite of his 
facility in forgetting insults, those he had received from Made- 
moiselle were deeply graven in his heart ; but, acting in his 
usual way, he pardoned her, being no longer in a position to 
fear anything. On the other liand, the long exile the pirin- 
cess had undergone had slightlj- diminished her pride, and by 
disabusing her of the vain liope of obliging the king to marry 
her, made her see she could hope for no other establishment, 
either within or without the kingdom, except through the 
advice and agency of the cardinal ; and that she must, how- 
ever much she disliked it, resolve to subject herself to his will. 
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The Comte de B^thune was a man of honour whose 
capacity was mediocre. He was a virtuoso of antiquities, 
books, and pictures. He had a good deal of general esteem, 
and the minister regarded him as an enem)- whom he had 
forced to like him for his benefits. From him he received 
more willingly than he would have done from any one else 
the assurances that Mademoiselle was willing to give him 
of her good intentions and of the desire she felt to never 
again displease the king and queen by any of her actions. 
She now came to Saint-Cloud to await the return of the 
Court ; and all persons of rank who were then in Paris went 
to express to her tlie joy they felt at her return. She was 
much liked, and deserved to be, not only because she had 
fine qualities, but even more for an obliging manner, full of 
sincerity, which had hitherto acquired tlie esteem of all 
honourable persons. 

The Court returned to Paris, having spent some time at 
Metz. Tlie king had gone, during the stay of the queen at 
this place, to make a little journey to Nancy. The cardinal, 
who accompanied him, felt symptoms of gravel ; and when 
he reached Paris on the return of the Court he was not in 
good condition. The diminution of Iris health roused many 
cabals and all wlio could hope for the ministry were sus- 
pected of seeing this failure with a great deal of joy. Made- 
moiselle, on the return of the Court, was very well received 
by the queen, and all past matters seemed blotted out in 
regard to her. 

About this time the Queen of Sweden, without being 
desired and even in spite of the king, made a second journey 
into France, which was not as successful as the first. She 
was obliged, by an order she received, to stop at Fontaine- 
bleau, where she was greatly bored, for few persons went to 
visit her ; and her journey, without precaution or assurance 
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of being well received, met the fate of imprudent actions, 
which usually bring grief. She did not content herself 
with merely showing that she followed all her fancies 
without much reflection, for she now let it be seen that she 
had great cruelty, and that her vices and her defects were, 
to say the least, equal to her virtues. She caused to be 
murdered before her eyes a man who had displeased her, 
and the foUowuig are the circumstances of that strange 
action. 

She sent for Pfere Mathurin of the Chapel, and gave him 
a packet of letters to take care of ; then, ha"\Tng given cer- 
tain orders, she summoned before her one of her gentlemen, 
named Monaldeschi ; and ha\-ing led him into the Galerie 
des Cerfs, which was near her room, told him he had 
betrayed her and must be punished for it. On his denying 
this, she sent for Pfere Mathurin, and having asked him for 
the letters, she showed them to Monaldeschi, who was 
amazed on seeing them. He flung himself at the queen's 
feet and implored her pardon. She told him he was a 
traitor and deserved no pardon ; then, telling the priest to 
confess him, she left them both to return to her chamber, 
whence she sent Sentinelli, captain of her guards, into the 
Galerie with orders for the execution. He was brother to a 
certain Sentinelli who was a favourite of the queen, and 
Monaldeschi, so it was said, had, out of jealous)-, accused 
him of many crimes ; but no one has ever really known the 
truth of this history ; for that reason I speak only of the 
action, not of its cause. 

Monaldeschi refused for a long time to confess himself ; 
he asked pardon of his executioner, Sentinelli, and begged 
him to go from him and implore the mercy of the queen 
their mistress. This Sentinelli did, but obtained nothing, 
except a renewal of her first order. She ridiculed the 
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criminal for fearing death, called him a coward, and said 
to the captain of her guards : " Go back ; he must die ; and 
in order to make him confess himself, wound him." 

Sentinelli returned with tlris miserable and definitive 
order for his death ; and, trying to wound him with his 
sword, he found he wore armour under his doublet, so that 
the sword could onl)' wound him in the arm witli which he 
warded the blow. He then received an jther on the head, 
and when he saw himself bathed in blood be confessed to 
P^re Mathuriu, who was as terrified as his penitent. The 
priest, after confessing him, went to throw himself at the 
feet of the pitiless queen, who again refused him ; and 
iiuaUy Sentinelli ran his sword through the victim's neck 
and by dint of hacking it cut it through. When dead, 
they took the body and buried it quietly without words. 

This barbarous princess, after so cruel an action, remained 
in her room, laughing and talking as tranquUly as if she 
had done a mere commonplace thing, or a laudable one. 
Our queen, Cliristian that she was, who had had so many 
enemies whom she ought to have punished, but who had 
never received from her aught else than kindness, was 
scandalized. The king and Monsieur blamed this action ; 
and the minister, who was not cruel, was shocked. In fact 
the whole Court was horrified at so ugly a vengeance, and 
those who had esteemed this queen were ashamed at having 
lauded her ; though this was not without scorn of the poor 
dead man, who had not had courage to either escape or 
defend himself, and had worn against such an event so 
useless a precaution ; for he ought at least to have had a 
dagger and used it valiantly. 

After this the Swedish queen was allowed to languish a 
long time at Fontainebleau, to prove to her the contempt 
tliat was felt for her ; but after she had entreated the minis- 
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ter a great many times to let her come to Paris it was 
impossible to refuse any longer. She came therefore to see 
the ballet the king danced this year during the carnival, 
arriving hi Paris February 24, 1658. It was believed that 
she wished to establish herself permanently in France, but 
no hopes of being allowed to stay more than a few days in 
Paris were given her. Slie was lodged in the apartment of 
Cardinal Mazarin at the Louvr-e ; this was expressly arranged 
to show her that she must leave it quickly. But in spite of 
all precautions she remained there till Lent, employing her 
time as best she could. Nothing appeared in her behaviour 
that was contrary to honour, — I mean that honour which 
depends on chastity ; and if she had faUed in that particu- 
lar, the charitable people of the Court would not have 
neglected to make it known. But in all other ways she 
showed little wisdom, little decorum, and much devotion to 
pleasure. She went about to aU the masked balls, and to 
the theatre accompanied by men only, taking the first 
carriages she met ; and no one ever seemed more remote 
from philosophy than she. She finally departed during the 
first week of Lent, having received some money from the 
king, and returned to Kome, where the deed she had com- 
mitted in France did not tend to make her respected. 

The Prince de Coud(^, who was in Flanders, fell HI about 
tliis time, and despatched a courier to the queen entreating 
her to send him Guenaud, a physician in whom he had much 
belief. She tonk pains to send liim, and tlie minister as- 
sisted in doing so with all his miglit, to let the great prince 
see that misfortune and not hatred kept them separated. 
The prince was very ill, and showed during this period, as I 
have been told, very Christiair sentiments, which had so far 
seemed to touch him but little. But I ha\'e reason to 
believe that in his soul was a foundation of virtue which 
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produced in Mm, on great occasions, a tui'ning towards God, 
whose power he adored without submitting wholly, as he 
should, to God's commands. I have heard some of his people 
say, as to this, that he had sometimes given special signs of 
being susceptible of piety, though otherwise he would never 
be thought devout. The judgment of men is uncertain ; 
there is none but God who knows the folds and recesses of 
the human heart. 

The Due de Candale, the first man at Court for beauty, 
magnificence, and wealth, he whom all men envied and 
whose esteem all gay ladies longed to obtain, if only as a 
trophy to their own glory, this young seigneur, who was in 
truth lovable, died at Lyon on his way to Paris from Cata- 
lonia, where he had commanded the armies of the king. 
He showed much repentance for his faults, and received the 
sacraments in a Christian manner. The prayers of his 
sister, Mademoiselle d'Epernon, who had preferred a Car- 
melite convent to the duchies which her father, the Due 
d'fipemon, wished to give her, no doubt won this good death 
of her brother from the mercy of God. She wished the 
Abb^ de Eoquette to make his funeral oration.^ Being, 
fortimately, at Lyon he was present at the duke's death. 
He took for his text this verse of the Psalms : " Thy mercies, 
Lord, are more to me than life." 

It was at this time that the king went to parliament to 
cause the reception of a bull which the pope had issued 
against the Jansenists. The queen, inspired by laudable 
zeal, thought, with reason, that his royal protection was 
necessary to the true doctrine of the Church, which seemed 
to be attacked by the opinions of Jansenism in the matter 
of grace and free-will, which they appeared to refute. But 

1 This Abbe de Roquette, afterwards Bishop of Autun, was the original 
of Molifere's Tartuffe. See Memoirs of Saint-Simon. — Tr. 
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right-minded men were convinced that those who counselled 
her imder an appearance of acting for the glory of God and 
of religion, often involved her in things which did not seem 
in all respects conducted in a spirit of charity ; and as these 
excellent men were without passion, they desired that peace 
might be completely restored among the faithful, and that 
all should labour sincerely to bring back to obedience those 
they tliought had wandered from orthodox sentiments. 
They accused the others, perliaps unjustly, of looking upon 
this affair as a source from whicli they could always diaw 
matters agreeable to the queen's piety, and so make them- 
selves masters of the fate of many. 

All things can be made out good or made out evil ; but 
what seemed to be true, and what ignorant men and women 
could know for themselves, was that the Jansenists appeared 
to esteem and support the doctrine of Jansenius condemned 
by the verdicts of Eome ; and therefore that the Jesuits did 
not attack them without cause ; also that the Jansenists, 
who seemed to submit in speech only to the condemnation 
of the five propositions [in the book of Jansenius], defended 
methodically and with extreme passion the book that con- 
tained them ; but, at the same time, they gave to the public 
in their writings a morality in which the practice of perfect 
Christian virtue was eloquently enjoined.' Then- lives con- 
formed to their writings ; they made profession of respecting 
and following the strictest maxims of the Gospel. Madame 
de LongueviUe, who, after her conversion, declared herself of 
that party, and desired to regulate her conduct by their 
counsels, showed by the austerity of her life how good and 
laudable they were. 

The Jesuit fathers have a just claim to the title of apostles 

^ For a dispassionate account of this famous controversy, see the 
"Memoirs of the Due de Saint-Simon.'' — Tn. 
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of the Indies and China, for, at the cost of their lilood and 
theii' life, they have had the honour, thi-ough many sufferings, 
to make the name of Jesus Christ adored through nearly the 
whole extent of the globe, and particularly in barbarous 
lands where he was never before heard of. It is a Com- 
pany wliich has always been so filled with great men — 
great by their knowledge as well as by their piety — that 
they have ever been considered as pillars of the Church. 
But many of the greatest and most esteemed bishops of 
France were the leaders of those whom the Jesuits accused 
of heresy. 

One of their fathers, a man of virtue and renowned in our 
century, speaking one day to a lady, a friend of mine, of 
these disputes, born and fomented between the Jansenists 
and themselves, said, without blaming the adversaries of his 
Company and with a feeling of extreme pain which made 
him ardently long for the union of all Christians, that the 
pride of the human spirit was the source of all this disturb- 
ance ; and that he prayed to our Lord unceasingly to kill in 
him and in all others that mortal enemy of those who aspire 
to eternal life. This saintly man had reason to speak in that 
way, for I have always heard that these contests of doctrine 
were caused by private animosities. 

The king and queen started on the morrow of Easter Sun- 
day for Amiens ; leaving their life of repose earlier than 
usual, in order by their presence to repair- the ill effects 
which might result from the foolish action of the Mardchal 
d'Hocquincourt [who had negotiated with the enemy]. 
Before leaving Paris they saw the Due de Beaufort, who had 
been exiled since the peace. He had shown much firmness 
and dignity in never seeking by any base appeal the good-will 
of the minister. He wished to leave time between what he 
had done against him and the reconciliation ; and in the end 
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he made it advantageously to himself. His father, the Due 
de Vendome, anxious to see him again at Court, proposed 
his return to the minister, and the latter, forgetting all past 
hatreds, regarded him only as the brother of the Due de 
MerccEur who had married his niece. Eeceiving him later 
as among his friends, he gave him the sm-vivance of the 
admiralty, which the Due de Nemours had had during the 
war. 

The king went first to Amiens, where he stayed some 
time devising means to obtain Hesdin. He even presented 
himself in person before that place, but the rebellion of 
those who commanded there was too firmly established and 
the respect due to him was not paid. The minister, seeiog 
this state of thiugs without remedy, made the king resolve 
to go to Calais to carry out the grand design of the year ; 
namely, the taking of Dunkerque, which place we were 
to attack conjointly with the English ; and the project 
was formed to leave the place to Cromwell after it was 
taken. 

This scheme seemed odious to all right-minded persons, 
and the minister was greatly blamed for giving this advan- 
tage to the former enemies of France, to a heretic, a usurper ; 
but he had his reasons ; he thought that without this con- 
cession it would be impossible to save the State from many 
evils, and he was convinced that, on the contrary, by this 
means he should force the King of Spain to make peace. 
Those who murmured against this union with the English 
said that, not counting the interests of religion, there was 
much to fear in giving additional strength to neighbours 
who could never like us, and might put the place in a con- 
dition to make war upon us later. In spite of these reasons, 
which Cardinal Mazarin had no doubt well examined, the 
English crossed the channel and we besieged the place. 
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This enterprise, which was as successful as could have been 
desired, came near being fatal to France. 

The king wished to visit his army, and went to Mardick, 
where he sta5'ed some time. This place was infected with 
the dead bodies which had remained there from preceding 
years, half buried in the sand, without rotting, the extreme 
dryness preventing it. There were no conveniences at Mar- 
dick ; water and everything else was lacking, and the heat 
was excessive. The cardinal, who at every opportunity 
made his principal occupation that of gaming money, be- 
thought him of becoming sutler and commissar)^ to the 
army. He sold, so it was said, wine, meat, bread, and 
water, making money on all he sold. He also took the 
office of grand-master of artillery, and, from first to last, 
made his profits out of everything. Sufferings were gi'eat 
during the siege, and even at Calais, where all provisions 
necessary for life were very dear. 

When the king went to Mardick to visit his army he 
lived like a private person, dining with Cardinal Mazarin 
or the Vicomte de Tmenne ; he Iiad no officers, and neither 
service nor money. "When he went to the army he met 
poor soldiers, but gave them nothing because he had noth- 
ing to give them ; and the worst was that the minister, 
corrupting the king's feelings, strove to take away his in- 
clination to give, in order to deprive him of the means ; 
which had — as tliose who were at lire siege told me — 
the worst possible effect ; for soldiers grow saving of their 
lives when their masters are niggardly of a few pistoles. 

The Prince de Cond^ and Don John of Austria with all 
the Spanish forces approached Dvmkercpe to prevent its 
capture. The Vicomte de Tureime warned the minister of 
this, sending him word that his own inclination was to go 
and fight them. The cardinal, as vigilant and clever as 
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he was saving, knowing in this way and by his private 
intelligence that the enemy were advancing, was of the 
same opinion himself, and sent word to the general to give 
liattle. That great captain, who on similar occasions never 
failed to acquire a great reputation, left his intrenehments 
to attack the Sp)anish army, and, taking it hy surprise, 
defeated it. All the valour and firrmiess of the Prince de 
Cond^ were not able to arrest the flight of the soldiers, and 
the rout was great.^ The Dukes of York and Gloucester, 
who were in this army, did actions worthy of being remem- 
bered ; their valour m fighting our troops was all the greater 
because it was inspired by the hatred they felt against the 
English who were fightiug with us. This victory, which 
was glorious for M. de Turenne, gave renewed strength to 
the kiug, broke down that of the Spaniards, secured the 
taking of Dunkerque, and put us on the road to peace. It 
was on the 14th of June, 1658, that this piece of good for- 
tune happened to France. It was followed by the capitula- 
tion of the place, which took place soon after. 

The queen had scarcely time to feel this joy. On the 
22d of the same mouth the king fell ill at Calais of a 
continued fever, with malignant symptoms, which put his 
life in danger. The fatigues he had had at Mardick, going 
himself, in spite of the cardinal, to %'isit the outposts, to- 
gether with the inconveniences I have mentioned and the 
extreme heat of tlie weather, put him iu this state. For 
fifteen days he was iu great danger, and the queen felt all 
the distress that the love she bore him would naturally 
cause her. She resolved, as she did me the honour to tell 

1 This was the famous "battle of the Duues." Just before the action 
the Prince de Conde', seeing tlie bad disposition of tlleir forces by the 
Spanish geaeral, said to tlie Duke of Gloucester, " You say you have 
never seen a battle lost? Well, you'll see one now.'' See the strategic 
details of the battle iu Muntglat. — Er. Ed, 
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me later, that if she lost him she would retire to the 
convent of the Val-de-Grace ; although at the same time 
she aclvnowledged that slie had been on tliis occasion in- 
finitely pleased with Monsieur's right spirit. He showed 
her all possible tenderness, and seemed to dread very mucli 
to lose the king. When the queen told him he must not 
go to his brother lest he should take the disease, he wept, 
with such oppression of the lieart that he was unable for a 
long time to utter a word. The queen, from whom I heard 
these particvJars, was much pleased with him ; her heart 
was touched by the opinion she now formed of liis good- 
ness ; and from this moment slie loved him much more 
tenderly than slie had done in tlie past. 

The king took emetic wine (then a remedy little employed) 
twice ; and God, wlio was not willing to depri\'e France of 
a prince enriched with so many eminent qualities which 
would make him a king wortliy of being one, of his mercy 
restored him to healtli ; giving great joy to the queen, to 
Monsieur, and to all good Frenchmen. 

The cardinal was also well-pleased; but he showed that 
he regarded his own interests above all things else, — doing 
on this occasion acts which dishonour his memory. As he 
dared hope nothing from Monsieur, he sent to have all liis 
valuables and his furniture removed from his house in Paris 
and taken to Vincennes. Nevertheless, he took what meas- 
ures he could with the MariJchal Du Plessis, Monsieur's 
governor ; he made him great promises, and went to visit 
all those who were little or much in the good graces of the 
yoimg prince, especially the Comte de Guiche, to whom he 
made advances that seemed to come from a base and feeble 
soul. 

After the fortunate recovery of the king the Court returned 
to Compifegne, where their Majesties received the first marks 

VOL. III. — 10 
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of the public joy ; they did not stay there long because the 
king wished to show himself to his people, and from there 
went to Fontainebleau. He did not seem changed by his 
illness; and when he arrived in Paris, I, who, not having 
gone on that journey, had not seen him ill, thought him 
looking as well and plump as usual. He received with 
pleasure and some signs of good-will those whose tears had 
flowed for him. As I had been of that number and he had 
heard of it, he did me the honour to thank me with the best 
grace in the world. The king was serious, grave, and very 
courteous. His grandeur, joined to his great qualities, im- 
pressed respect on the souls of all who approached him. 
He spoke little and well ; his words had great power to 
inspire love and fear according as they were gentle or stern. 

Cardinal Mazarin remained on the frontier to finish the 
siege of Gravelines, which he had ordered the Mar^chal de 
La Fert^ to attack. This was done with such force that the 
place surrendered to the king August 30. After this the 
minister returned to the king and queen, two weeks after 
their arrival in Paris. 

Those who loved justice, and especially the attendants on 
the Queen of England, received during the king's stay at 
Fontainebleau the agreeable news of the death of Cromwell. 
The cardinal, however, seemed sorry for it, and he even 
appeared to disapprove of the public joy ; but I was glad to 
observe on this occasion, by an answer which the Queen of 
England made to a letter which I had done myself the 
honour to write to her on this subject, with what moderation 
she heard that God had avenged her on this cruel enemy. 
Here is the letter, — 

Wednesday, September 18, 1658. 

" You could justly accuse me of want of feeling for the 
expression my friends have sent me of their regard, if I did 
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not tell you that I received your letter only this morning, 
although it is dated Sunday. In truth, I thought you would 
receive the news of the death of that wretch with joy; but I 
must tell you that I know not whether it is that my heart is 
so wrapped in melancholy that it is incapable of receiving 
joy, or that I do not see as yet any great advantages to us, 
but I have not felt great rejoicing ; the greatest that I have 
felt has been in witnessing that of my friends. I beg you to 
thank sincerely for me Madame Du Plessis and Made- 
moiselle de Barnave. I would like to have been a fourth in 
your party, to rejoice with you. I wish I could say much to 
you of my friendship; but in truth, there is more in my 
heart than I can express, and my actions will make you see 
it on all occasions. I conjure you to believe this, or you will 
do me great wrong ; for to the depth of my soul I am among 
the number of your friends." 

As parliament had now been for two years without a 
chief-president, the cardinal, to do a brilliant action which 
should establish his reputation in the opinion of all men, 
wished to put at the head of that body a leader who had the 
approbation of right-minded men. For this purpose, he cast 
his eyes on Lamoignon, master of petitions, whom he knew 
only through the universal esteem which he had hitherto 
won from the public by his abihty and his integrity. The 
attorney-general Fouquet, now superintendent of finances, 
who was one of the first to propose him, referred only to 
Lamoignon's great qualities in order to persuade Cardinal 
Mazarin to appoint him, flattering the minister with the 
honour he would obtain by making this choice on the sole 
ground of the public welfare. He did, in fact, receive the 
praises of every one ; of the queen above all, who knew that 
self-interest had no part in this choice. She gave the 
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minister by her approbation a foretaste of the reward with 
which a good action is followed ; and tills ready approbation 
ought at the same time to have made him regret the many 
occasions he had let slip in the past to have procured tor 
himself the enjoyment of so great a good. 

The king, since the inclmation he had felt for Made- 
moiselle de La Motte, had remained semi-enchanted in the 
remains of the old fancy he had always retained tor the 
Comtesse de Soissons ; amusing himself, however, as occa- 
sion offered, with the cardinal's other nieces who lived in the 
Louwe. But after a while he tired of going so often to the 
Hotel de Soissons, or rather, his heart grew wearj' of being 
so unoccupied. During the stay of the Court at Fontaine- 
bleau he seemed to attach himself more strongly to Made- 
moiselle Marie Mancini ; he talked to her incessantly ; and 
in spite of her ugliness, which at that time was extreme, he 
took pleasure in her conversation. 

This girl was bold and spirited, but her spirit was rough 
and passionate. Her love corrected the roughness, and her 
fiery nature made her aware that she was not insensible 
to passion. The king perceived this ; and gratitude, in the 
private intercourse which the uncle's power obliged him to 
have with the nieces, exposed him to an affair in which 
Mademoiselle Mancini, keenly desirous to please the great- 
est and most charming king on earth, succeeded in her 
designs and found in his tendeiTiess enough to warrant her 
eagerness and the facility she had shown in loving him too 
well — though that "too well " was not without its limits; 
for it was alwa3-s believed that this passion, though violent, 
was accompanied with so much virtue, or rather so much 
ambition, that she followed it without tear tor herself, being 
assured of the \-irtue of the king ; but it she doubted it, the 
doubt did not alarm her. 
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She saw that the friendship he had had with her sister, 
the Comtesse de Soissons, far faom injuring the latter, had 
procured her a great marriage. A like affair seemed a means 
on which she could set her hopes. That is why nothing 
repelled her. Her passionate feelings, and what she had of 
intelligence, though ill-directed, supplied what was lacking 
on the score of beauty. There is no stronger chain to bind a 
noble heart than that of feeling itself beloved ; and it is easy 
to see how, on both sides, their attachment became as strong 
as it was tender. Its effects were great, and would perhaps 
have been much greater without the wise conduct of the 
queen, to whom God gave strength to resist what they say is 
the strongest force in the world, and without the moderation 
of the cardinal, who cannot be too much praised in this 
affair. 

WTide the king was thus unconsciously becoming involved 
in a violent passion, all Europe was watching to see to which 
side he would tiu'n in choosing a wife ; and all the princesses 
who could aspire to the honour were attentively awaiting 
that election. For a long time past the Duchesse de Savoie 
had urged the minister to declare himself for the marriage of 
the king to her daughter the Princesse Marguerite. This 
princess was the elder sister of the Duchess of Bavaria, 
whom the duke had chosen in preference to her sister on 
account of her beauty ; the Princesse Marguerite having 
none. The king, who had alwaj-s said that his wife must be 
beautifid, seemed, nevertheless, reduced to take this princess ; 
for the minister, who did not wish to marry him until forced 
to do so, was inclined, in case of necessity, to prefer the 
Princesse Marguerite to all others of her rank. His niece, 
the Comtesse de Soissons, had married the eldest sou of 
Prince Thomas, uncle of the yoimg Dirke of Savoie, and her 
children were the heirs of that prince. 
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The nieces of Cardinal Mazarin being born to be the 
destiny of the princes of Eui'ope, it seemed as thougli 
the uncle, too wise to attempt to put one of them upon 
the throne, could not approach it better than by placing 
his connection, the Princesse Marguerite, upon it ; and it 
may have been for this reason tliat he allowed his con- 
sent in her favour to be apparently wrung from him. He 
granted to Madame de Savoie, not entirely all she asked for, 
but merely that he would bring the king to meet her. 

The queen, acting like a mother, thought only of the 
king's advantage. She had always passionately longed for 
peace, and for the Infanta of Spain as the only princess 
worthy of marrj'ing the king. But from the way in which 
she had hitherto spoken of this it was easy to see that she 
wished it without hoping for such a result. Until lately, 
the marriage had seemed to her impossible because the 
King of Spain had no son, and her niece the infanta was 
therefore heiress to his crown. But a son had recently 
been born to him and the queen was again pregnant ; so 
that this marriage no longer appeared to be past hoping for ; 
although there was still very little appearance that it could 
be made, because of the well-nigh unshakable maxims of 
the Spaniards, who will risk nothing. 

In default of the infanta the queen would have preferred 
the Princess of England to any other, because she already 
loved her; and that young princess seemed at the time to 
have such respect for the queen that she considered lier 
scarcely less than her own mother, the Queen of England. 
But the king alone in all France did not like her, or, to 
speak more truly, the minister had no interest which in- 
duced him to bend the king in her favour. The queen, 
however, was accustomed to say that if she could not have 
her niece for queen she wanted the English princess ; and 
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that Iier only regret was that she was not three years older 
in order to please the king, who appeared to neglect her 
because she was younger than he, seeming to desire a more 
mature wife. 

Events showed that deep in the heart of the minister was 
a strong desire to make the kiag marry the Princesse de 
Savoie ; also, having no objection to peace, he had, in gen- 
eral, a sufficiently sincere intention of doing what was best 
for the State. He did not doubt that if the infanta could 
be obtained she was, through her birth, the most suitable 
wife that the king could have. He knew also that the 
queen would not be contented without her; but while 
appearing, in order to satisfy the latter, to wish the same 
thing, lie hoped that the difficulties would prove so great 
that, without displeasing her, he should reach his ends. To 
make the King of Spain speak out, it was necessary to show 
him publicly that the king was desirous of marrying else- 
where. The plan of the cardinal was, therefore, to make 
a journey to 'Lyon to meet the Duchesse de Savoie and 
her daughter, and thus involve the king with the Princesse 
Marguerite ; still professing that his intention was to press 
the King of Spain by this means to declare himself. By 
acting thus he did what he could to content the queen. 
But in this way the king would see Princesse Marguerite, 
and from that sight the cardinal hoped for good results ; 
it would put matters in such a forward state that, in case 
the Kiog of Spain remained silent (which he believed would 
happen), he could seem to let the king choose a wife to 
his own taste ; for he did not doubt that, considering the 
strong desire the king had to be married, if he were permitted 
to see none but the Princesse Marguerite he would take her. 
The cardinal was convinced, and with reason, that in spite of 
her want of beauty, the king would be pleased and satisfied 
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with her, because she was amiable, witty, and sensible ; 
which, according to his own humour, was likely to please 
him. 

The cardinal, seeing in this journey one of two things, 
either the satisfaction of the queen, to whom he owed eveiy- 
thing, or tlie obtaining of a queen who was cousin of his 
niece, made the king resolve upon it ; but it is indubitable 
that in this his desires were more for his own interests than 
for those of the queen. He took this course also to avoid 
marrying the king to the Princess of England, who, becom- 
ing older and more charming, might please him. 

Mademoiselle d'Orl^ans, second daughter of the Duo 
d'Orleans, who was much spoken of for the king, was another 
suitable alliance for him ; she was very handsome and of 
the right age to please him ; but the cardinal did not choose 
to give her the closed crown, because the Due d'Orl&ns had 
not obliged liim to serve him. He saw that many persons 
at Court wished this marriage, as suitable to the king by the 
birtli and beauty of the princess ; but the minister would 
not listen to these wislies, fearing to lose the influence he 
expected to liave with the future queen as the one to whom 
she owed her happiness. 

Mademoiselle, the eldest daugliter of the Due d'Orlfens, 
who had made war partly to be queen of France, now saw 
herself for that very reason, as well as for being older than 
the king by some years, unable to hope for it. She was, in 
every way, dissatisfied with her fate, and could not endure 
without great suffering the extreme vexation of seeing her 
sister suggested for that eminent place. She would doubtless 
have preferred to see any other princess on the throne than 
that sister ; for the jealousy of self-love was stronger than 
ties of blood and nature, and made her incapable of bearing 
this preference patiently. 
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The cardinal, by the course he took, restored peace be- 
tween the two sisters ; but the Queen of England, who con- 
sented to the justice of the queen's preferring the Infanta 
of Spain to the princess her daughter, could not endure 
without extreme pam that the Princesse de Savoie, her 
niece, inferior to her daughter in bnth and beauty, should 
be preferred before her ; and, without openly showuig it she 
resented the affair as much as it deserved. 

There was also a princess in Portugal who was not with- 
out her share in this noble vexation. Comminges, being 
then ambassador in Portugal, Iiad sent the queen a portrait 
of that princess wliich made her beautiful although she was 
not so ; and he told me himself that the Queen of Portugal, 
her mother, who had offered the cardinal great wealth if he 
would bring about that her daughter should be Queen of 
Fi-auce, not being able to restrain lier vexation at the journey 
to Lyon, told him, Comminges, tliat she was astonished that 
the King of France should make so bad a choice. 

Mademoiselle Mancini, although slie was not a princess, 
had her share in the anxiety common to so many illus- 
trious persons ; and though in all things she was unwortliy 
of being compared with them, she was not witliout equally 
lofty desires. She never left the king, she followed him 
everywhere, and he seemed to take pleasure in her society. 
The assiduity they showed to each other began at last to 
displease the queen, and I noticed that about this time she 
seemed much troubled. The wife the king was, apparently, 
aliout to take in Savoie did not please her; and Mademoi- 
selle Mancini, who appeared to hold the first place in his 
heart, was not agreeable to her. The manner in wliich the 
latter beset the king disturbed the queen ; and, in spite of 
the girl's discretion and the fact of her being the cardinal's 
niece, the queen showed plamly enough to her confidants 
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how much she displeased her. She did not act in the same 
way in regard to her feelings about the Pruicesse Margue- 
rite ; she spoke carefully of her, saying that the affair was 
not yet settled ; that the principal thing was to make the 
king content and happy ; and if that were done she should 
be satisfied. 

At first, from the dislike she had to this marriage, the 
queen was disinclined to go to Lyon ; then she changed 
lier mind and wished to go, in order to try to break it off. 
Her tranquillity seemed to be as usual, but she would 
doubtless have gladly taken any pains to put obstacles in 
the way. She resolved therefore to make the journey ; and 
even the minister advised it, not wisliing to displease her. 
Divine providence seemed to have a great share in this ; for 
the fifteen days that the departure from Paris was delayed, 
in order to get ready the queen's equipments, were the cause 
of our having the Infanta of Spain for our queen ; for those 
few days gave time for the person who came from Spain to 
propose the marriage with the infanta to reach Lyon in 
time to break off that of Savoie. 

On one of the days when the queen was preparing to 
start, I took the liberty of saying to her that I was pained 
to see that she meant to make so long a journey in such 
cold weather as that which was just beginning. In reply 
she said to me, pressing my arm ; " Why do you, who care 
for all that affects me, say that ? Do you not see that I 
must go ? " 

Another day Madame de Seneo^ and the Comtesse de 
Flex, who did not accompany her on this important occasion, 
said to her that if the king married they entreated her to 
let them know in time to follow her, and if they did, they 
would take me with them ; on which the queen, having her 
mind full of a contrary purpose, said, nodding her head as 
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if to emphasize her thought : " Stay quiet where you are ; 
I hope I shall not send for you." But when she spoke 
publicly she showed great indifference to this affair, in 
accordance with her good sense and judgment. 

The queen, however, did me the honour to tell me at this 
very time, speaking confidentially of the king, that if the 
princess was, as they said, virtuous and pleased him, slie 
would willingly consent that he should marry her ; because 
she was convinced that, if God thus permitted it, it would be 
to his advantage ; which made me think that if the Iving 
found the princess to his taste, the queen would soon accom- 
modate herself to his choice. It is certain, however, that the 
sentiments of her soul went so far as aversion to the mar- 
riage, and that she seemed to us to agree to it only because 
her will was always entirely submissive to that of the 
sovereign Master of kings. In all the actions of lier life it 
may also be noticed that she never evaded what was per- 
sonally unpleasant to herself if it were of any utility to the 
king or to the good of the State. The journey was therefore 
arranged, and tire Court started October 25, 1658. 

The Duchesse de Savoie, on her side, was not without 
uneasiness ; though she was certainly the one who had 
least. She knew that the cardinal's interest lay in making 
the marriage between the king and her daughter; slie saw 
no appearance of a proposal from Spain ; and she therefore 
persuaded herself that the Princesse Marguerite, having 
intelligence and merit, would win the king's regard. 
Those who had seen the princess spoke advantageously of 
her. They said she was very discreet, had a great deal of 
sense, and if she could not be called beautiful, at any rate 
she was lovable. In short, Madame de Savoie expected 
that this journey would be both glorious and useful to 
her, and never imagined that the king, queen, and minister. 
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having taken this step towards her, could fail to satisfy 
her wishes. 

The Princesse Marguerite, as we learned afterwards, had 
sentiments very contrary to those of her mother ; she thought 
that this journey would have dangerous consequences for 
her ; she felt they were going to offer her to one who might 
not take her ; and as she was prudent and saw herself 
exposed to the danger of displeasing, the affair seemed 
grievous to her. It was known that she resisted the journey, 
and had even feigned illness to avoid it. But though her 
precautions could not save her from the humiliation she 
feared, she won the respect of all those who saw her at 
Lyon ; and if she missed being the queen of a great king- 
dom, she at least acquired the reputation of being wortliy of 
it — and that is not a small thing. 



VI. 

1658 — 1659. 

The Court o£ France anived at Lyon on the 23d of 
November, and that of Savoie on the 28th of the same 
month. When it was known that Madame Eoyale ^ was 
three leagues from the town, Cardinal Mazariu started to 
meet her at a distance of about two leagues. Monsieur fol- 
lowed, and met her with the princesses her daughters at one 
league ; and the king and queen went together to a distance 
of half a league, \\^len the king knew that they were very 
near he mounted his horse and rode to within about ten paces 
from Madame Royale's carriage. As soon as that princess 
saw him she left her carriage to receive him, and the Prin- 
cesses of Savoie did likewise ; for Princesse Marguerite had 
an elder sister, the widow of her uncle Prince Maurice (who 
was called the Cardinal of Savoie), to whom she had been 
married for reasons of State. 

The king had shown impatience to see Princesse Mar- 
guerite, wlio seemed to be destined for him ; and doubtless 
he did not approach her without some emotion. After the 
ordinary salutations, and after, as we can well believe, look- 
ing fixedly at Princesse Marguerite, he rode abruptly back to 
the queen's carriage, seemingly much satisfied at the sight, 
and said to her with great gaiety these very words: "She 
is verj" pleasing ; she resembles her portraits ; she is rather 
swarthy, but tliat does not hinder her from lieing well- 

1 Christine, Madame Royale, daughter of Henri IV. of France, and 
Duchesse de Savoie; regent during the minority of her two sons. — Tn. 
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looking." Immediately after, tie carriages met ; Madame de 
Savoie got out of hers, and the queen did the same. In 
saluting the queen Madame Eoyale almost knelt before her, 
and taking her hand kissed it forcibly with great submission. 
The queen embraced her and her daughters, who both, in 
saluting her, knelt on the ground. Mademoiselle saluted 
Madame de Savoie as lier aunt, and all the princesses 
embraced as being near relations. 

The queen returned to her can'iage and put Madame de 
Savoie next to her on the front seat, which was her usual 
place. Mademoiselle sat behind, and with her the Princesse 
de Carignan, who had gone to meet Madame de Savoie, as 
belonging to her family through her husband. Monsieur sat 
at one door with the Princesse Louisa, the widow ; and the 
king had the Princesse Marguerite next to him at the other 
door. As they drove along he seemed to converse with her 
gaily and, contrary to his usual custom, he talked much to 
her, and she to him. The queen, who was attentive to all 
the king did, told me on her return to Paris that she had 
been astonished, and felt pained to see them so well 
together. 

According to those who witnessed the interview, and even 
the queen herself, Princesse Marguerite seemed to every one 
in these first moments to have a pretty and well-made 
figure ; they thought her eyes very fine, the eyebrows well- 
shaped, the cheeks rather pendent, taking that from her 
mother, a feature on the Bourbon side when young. A per- 
son who was in the queen's carriage wrote me that she 
seemed haughty and not embarrassed in finding herself on 
this occasion the object of the eyes of all the Frenchmen. 

This royal company arrived in the finest order at Lyon; 
and those who were in the suite told afterwards of the 
grandeur of our Court, and the brilliancy of that of Savoie, 
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which was decked with care in all its adornments and was 
truly a fine thing to see. The two Courts came together 
to the queen's residence, where Madame Eoj-ale publicly 
thanked the kiag and Cardinal Mazarin for having returned 
to her the citadel of Turin ; exaggerating the oljligation she 
had to France with the most excessive flattery she could 
imagine ; which did not please the queen, who was not fond 
of praise, or superfluous words, or affectations. Madame de 
Savoie did not omit to thank the cardinal for all he Irad 
done to please her, and for the influence he had used with 
their Majesties to obtain this restitution. After some 
moments of conversation, the king and Monsieur took her to 
her own apartments, and all things on that first evening 
happened to the advantage of Madame Eoyale and Priucesse 
Marguerite. 

God, who destined the king to another princess, the first 
in Europe and the greatest in the world, had, in His provi- 
dence, ordained that the King of Spain, hearing of tliis jour- 
ney to Lyon, should be alarmed ; and I was told later by her 
who became our queen that the king her father, on learning 
that the King of France was about to marry, said, " That 
cannot be, and shall not be." The princess, after she came 
to France, did me the honour to tell me that these words of 
the king her father pleased her, for she had not liked the 
journey to Lyon. She had in her heart a presentiment 
which told her that the king was to be her husband, and 
she knew that she alone was entirely worthy of him ; so, 
to quiet the uneasiness the name of the Princesse Mar- 
guerite caused her, she had need to say over and over to 
herself the above words which she had heard the king her 
father say. 

The King of Spain now felt that, in order to make his 
words come true, he must quit all craft and show plainly the 
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desire and tlie need lie had for peace. He therefore ordered 
Don Antonio Pimentel to go to France, confer with the 
minister, and offer him both peace and the infanta. Pimentel 
was sent liastily without passports, at the risk of being taken 
prisoner ; but the time had now come for all animosities to 
cease. He told me, when I saw him afterwards at Saiut- 
Jean-de-Luz, that he came with the thought in his mind that 
if arrested he should ask to see the cardinal, and then, 
wliether free or a prisoner, he should be able to negotiate 
witli him tlie marriage he had come to propose. He dis- 
guised himself and managed his journey so weU that he 
reached Lyon on the day of the arrival of Madame de Savoie, 
and at the very hour when she entered tlie town along the 
road from Savoie, he was entering it along the road from 
Spain — two powers destined to combat one another, the 
king being the prize of the victorious party. As they were 
far from equal, it is not astonishing that Spain won it over 
Savoie, and that peace and the vast grandeur of the infanta 
were preferred to the Princesse Marguerite, who, bound to 
yield in all things to this daughter and granddaughter of so 
many kings and emperors, yielded also in beauty, of which 
the infanta had much. 

Pimentel appears not to have seen the cardinal until the 
day after the arrival of Madame de Savoie. Some said that 
he saw him earlier, and that the cardinal concealed it from 
the queen. I am ignorant as to this, and relate only what 
happened outwardly, but I do not think it was so. This 
Spanish envoy knew one of Cardinal Mazarin's servants, 
named Colbert.^ To him he revealed himself, and Colbert, as 
Pimentel afterwards told me, went at once to tell his master 
of his arrival The cardinal, interested in his journey, sent 

1 Afterwards Louis XIV.'s great minister ; lie was at tliis time Mazarin's 
steward. Born in 1619, lie was now about forty years of age. — Er. Eb. 
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for him, no doubt witli much impatience to know what his 
proposals might be. 

The queen, on her side, was extremely depressed by the 
interview with Madame de Savoie. The Princesse Mar- 
guerite was not to her lilting ; she did not thinli her hand- 
some ; but even if she were, she knew that war would be 
more firmly established than ever between France and Spain 
by this marriage. She regarded the king her son, by his 
crown and by his person, as the most distinguished husband 
then upon earth, and she saw nothing in the Princesse Mar- 
guerite but "virtue and birth, which, higli as it was, must 
needs yield to that of the infanta ; moreover, slie had been 
rejected by the Duke of Bavaria, who preferred her younger 
sister on account of her beauty. The queen did not know as 
yet her good qualities, — wliich later, during her stay at 
Lyon, seemed to tlie queen very estimable, — but even had 
slie then remarked them such as they were, she was sad at 
losing finally the hope that her niece the infanta might 
give her grandchildren who would be of her blood on both 
sides. 

Haviug abandoned the interests of her own family when- 
ever those of the king demanded tliat slie should be insen- 
sible to them, she could on this occasion pray for peace, so 
desired by all Frenchmen, and for a marriage which should 
give her son the highest and most illustrious princess in 
the world ; her prayers had therefore been as legitimate as 
they had long been full of ardour. These first moments of 
disappointment were the more painful to her because she 
had to bear them alone, and without any hope of remedy on 
the part of the king ; for she had seen by the manner in 
which he had behaved to the Princesse Marguerite that the 
marriage did not displease him. Nevertheless, she wished 
to speak to him on the evening of Madame de Savoie's 

VOL. III. — u 
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arrival ; and also to Cardiual Mazarin, to let them know her 
sentiments. But the king, who desired to marry, and was 
not repelled by the face or person of Priucesse Marguerite, 
stoutly resisted her ; he told the queen he wished the mar- 
riage, and went so far as to tell her at last that he was 
master. 

The queen, who did not often weep, shed tears, and felt 
the deepest pain at this state of things. She ordered her 
confessor, as he told me later, to put up prayers in all the 
convents of Lyon, and do all he could to obtain from God 
what slie so much desired. 

Beringhen told me that on this evening, seeing the king 
declare himself so openly for the Princesse Marguerite, and 
knowing the aversion that the queen had to the marriage, 
he went up to her and said : " What do you say, madame, 
to all this ? " She replied that she saw but too well all there 
was to see ; but she knew of no remedy, inasmuch as the 
king was impetuously bent upon it, and the cardinal did 
not show that he would second her. Beringhen, like a 
man of honour, going straight to the support of the queen, 
to whom he owed his whole fortunes, told her that he was 
amazed at the proceedings of the cardinal, and that he 
intended to speak to him about them. 

He went to find him at once, and represented to him the 
obligation he was under to restrain the wUl of the king as 
a torrent that was rushing too fast, and to support the feel- 
ings of the queen, which were against this marriage. To 
this the minister replied that he did not meddle with all 
that; as for him, he had not caused the inclination the 
king seemed to feel for the princess, which was none of 
his business. This was the answer he was accustomed to 
make to all who importuned him. When he made it per- 
sons knew they were refused, and the wise ones saw that 
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lie was treating tliein -with ridicule and laughing at them. 
A man who did all, who commanded absolutely the whole 
kingdom, who would not allow the slightest thing to be 
done without his order, was plainly scoffing at the queen 
when he declared that he did not meddle in the marriage 
of the king ' If private persons knew they were rebuffed 
and scoffed at by such answers, it is easy to judge what the 
queen thought of this one, and whether she believed that 
he was indifferent to the most important affau- then in tlie 
world, which concerned himself as much as any one ; and 
whether, moreover, he was not ungrateful to his benefactress 
m treating her in this way. 

llut, at last, the miracle which was to liappen did happen 
the next day. The interview that Pimentel had with tlie 
minister made him change his course, and gave the queen 
reason to believe in the help o£ heaven, which she had 
always found propitious to her just desires and designs. 
On the evening of tliis great day when all tilings changed 
faces, the cardinal entering the cpieen's room and finding 
her sad and dreamy, said to her, smiling : " Good news, 
madame ! " " Eh, what ? " exclaimed the queen ; " can it be 
peace ?" " More than that, madame ! I bring your Majesty 
both peace and the infanta." It is useless to try to repre- 
sent what the heart of the queen felt at such surprising 
news ; no doubt it was great joy ; but as her wisdom was 
great and her temperament equable, neither joy nor pain 
appeared externally on her. 

The next moment, the queen and cardinal having con- 
ferred together, they spoke to the king, who liked the 
proposal extremely. He had wanted the Prineesse Mar- 
guerite only because he wished to be married, and she had 
not displeased him ; but his good judgment showing him 
the infinite distance between her and the Infanta of Spain, 
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and being now able to obtain that advantage, he did not 
hesitate a moment in gi^'ing his consent to the preference. 

Mademoiselle Mancini, who was now less thin and had 
more fire in her eyes, was consequently not as ugly as 
she had been. Her passion embellished her, and she was 
even daring enough to be jealous and to reproach the king 
for his fickleness and the attraction he seemed to find in 
the Princesse Marguerite.^ As the king was not afraid that 
the princess would refuse him, gallantry and love diverted 
him in the course of tliis day from his legitimate object; 
and to satisfy that passionate girl he had already begun to 
seem colder to the Princesse Marguerite. 

This moderating of his feeltogs was visible to the specta- 
tors ; for those who wrote to us from Lyon told of the 
liking of the first day and the sudden change on the second. 
But when the king heard that a more illustrious alliance 
was in store for liim, what he had already done for Made- 
moiselle Mancini was confirmed in his mind by more solid 
reasons ; so that from this second day, so fatal to the grandeur 
of the Princesse de Savoie, he became more and more indif- 
ferent to her. Mademoiselle Mancini, on the other hand, 
charmed with the king's fidelity and tlie power slae had over 
him, resumed her usual post, which was always near him, 
talking witli him and following liim wherever it was possible ; 
and the satisfaction she felt in believing herself beloved 
made her love stUl more him whom she already loved too 
much. 

This is the moment when the Princesse Marguerite ac- 

1 Mademoiselle relates in her Memoirs : " Mile. Mancini came and 
asked me, while the king was taking JIadame de Savoie to her apartment, 
what the king had said of Princesse Marguerite, and how he had behaved 
to her. I answered, ' It seemed to me she pleased him ; ' and I heard 
that she said afterwards to the king, ' Are not you ashamed that they 
want to give you such an ugly wife V " — Fr. Ed. 
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quired esteem and glory, and much praise from even the 
queen herself ; for, whether the king did not look at her, 
or whether he spoke to her, she continued equable in all 
her actions, living civilly with all, hut never showing any 
anxiety to please. As the obligations the cardinal had 
taken towards Madame de Savoie were great, this journey, 
made in the sight of all Europe, was m itself an engage- 
ment; and as the duchess urged both the queen and the 
minister to satisfy her, there were days when it seemed as 
if the marriage must take place, and others when, by means 
of the queen and Pimentel, it appeared to be broken off. 
But neither the good nor the evil was seen on the face of 
Princesse IMarguerite, whose noble pride never abandoned 
her. It was tlie queen herself who did me the honour 
to tell me this ; it was from her that I learned all these 
particulars.' 

The cardinal finally gave Madame de Savoie to under- 
stand the obligation the queen was under to take every 
means to give peace to Europe ; telling her that she ought 
to think it right that the queen should prefer the Infanta 
of Spain, if she could have her, to her daughter; but he 
held out the hope that if this could not be arranged the 
king would positively bind himself to marry Princesse 
Marguerite. The queen spoke to her in the same terms, 
and as the thing was plausible and reasonable, Madame de 
Savoie could not be angry. "Wliile they were putting her 
off with these fine words, the Spanish negotiation was 

1 In the Memoirs of the Mar^chal de Gramont we read: "These rapid 
and unexpected changes opened the eyes of interested persons, and the 
courtiers, doinp their usual duty, that is to say, penetrating in a short time 
what was secretly taking place in the cabinet, though they got little light 
on it, soon came to the conclusiou tliat an envoy from Spain must have 
arrived incognito ; and tweuty.four hours later it was known that Pimen- 
tel was the man who had so suddenly disturbed the fete, and knocked 
over all the stools.'' — Fk. Ed. 
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secretly advancing ; and the desires o£ this sovereign prin- 
cess, daughter of Hemi IV., only served to deprive her of 
the happiness to which she aspired. 

The Due de Savoie came a few days after his mother to 
visit the king ; he was well received and acquired by his 
presence the reputation of being amiable and witty. He 
behaved to the king with great respect; but as, since the 
Regency, the Due de Savoie, his father, had obtained the 
favour of his ambassadors being received as those of 
crowned heads, this advantage, which he held only under 
the kindness of the king and the facility of the minister, 
caused him to have the audacity not to visit Monsieur, 
on the ground that he did not give him the right hand; 
which astonished the whole Court and gave great annoy- 
ance to the king and queen. The difference was properly 
so great between them that the late duke his father never 
covered his head in Madame Eoyale's presence, because 
she was a daughter of France, and in all things, in spite of 
his position as husband, he showed her the greatest respect.^ 

Mademoiselle assumed that tlie Princesses of Savoie had 
no rank to he considered in relation to hers except that of 
grand-daughters of France ; she thought she had preced- 
ence over them as daughter of the Due d'Orl^ans, son of 
France, elder brother of Madame Roy ale, and long heir- 
presumptive of the crown ; but she was forced to obey the 
orders of the king, who chose tliat she should treat them 
on an equality. She consoled herself for this vexation by 

1 ^lontglat says : " He did not visit Monsieur, because he wished him 
to give liim the right hand from a fanciful notion that he was King of 
Cyprus. The cardinal encouraged him in this because he had taken it 
into his head to make him marry one of his nieces. And when Made- 
moiselle would not give the right hand to the Princesses of Savoie, he 
made the queen command her to do so — sacrificing thus the honour of 
the royal house to his private pretensions and interests. Mademoiselle 
did it with great vexation." — Fe. Ed. 
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the pleasure of seeing the Due de Savoie, and letting him 
see her. 

This prince had often been proposed to her as a husband ; 
but in the days when she desired a much greater than he, 
she had treated him with indifference ; now, however, the 
match would not have displeased her. The Duo de Savoie 
must also have looked at her as a princess whom it would 
be to his advantage to marry ; as much for the grandeur of 
her birth as for her great wealth ; but her age alarmed him 
[she was 32 years old in 1659], for he wanted children; and 
her beauty, which was beginning to fade a little, had not 
enough power to make him forget what all men naturally 
desire in regard to their posterit}'.' 

Mademoiselle, by her impetuous feelings which prudence 
did not always govern, had herself contributed to her rm- 
lucky fate in wishing to be married. She had not suc- 
ceeded in her wishes ; always roughly rejecting matches 
that would have suited her, because, at the time they were 
offered, her fancies had made her desire others whom she 
could not have. So, by a continual return at the wrong 
moment to the various great princes of Europe, it may be 
said that she had rejected nearly all of them, and that 
they in turn had rejected her. The qualities of her mind, 
the good qualities as much as the bad, had on all occa- 
sions injured her. 

Madame de Savoie, her aunt, who wanted to govern, had 
always strongly opposed the desires of her son when. Made- 
moiselle being younger, he had wished to marry her, because 
she feared a too enlightened daughter-in-law ; but, conceal- 

1 Charles-Emmanuel II. of Savoie ; he married Jeanne-Baptiste de 
Nemours, and died in 1G75, leaving a son, Victor-Amadeus, born 1(560, 
who married Anne-Marie d'Orleans, daughter of Monsieur, Louis XIV.'s 
brother, and Henrietta of England, and was the father of Marie-Ade'laide 
de Savoie, Duchesse de Bourgogne. — Tr. 
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ing that Treakness, she confined the force of her reasons for 
objecting to the marriage to the temper of the princess, 
whom she knew to be capable of anger and arrogance, and 
consequently liable to extreme passions which might trouble 
the peace of a State and a family. But it was now the Due 
de Savoie himself who showed no eagerness in desiring it ; 
in fact he treated her so coldly the whole time that he 
stayed at Lyon that Mademoiselle believed she had reason 
to complaiQ of him for certain jests which she imagined he 
had made, unworthy of the respect that he owed to her. He 
felt obliged to justify himself as to this, and made the Due 
de Navailles, whom he knew, speak to her about it. 

A ball was given while the two Courts were together, at 
which they rivalled one another in all that was finest. 
Mademoiselle, as they wrote me, showed her fine face and 
her beautiful figure, which made her remarked for what she 
really was ; and though her cheeks had no longer the fresh- 
ness of new-blown roses, she none the less, so they assured 
me, adorned tlie assembly by the brilliancy that still re- 
mained of a beauty once perfect. 

The Princesse Marguerite also showed that she could 
sometimes be beautiful. A dark complexion has the advan- 
tage by lamp-light ; and they told me that on this occasion 
she was well-dressed and danced in a manner that was 
much admired. The Due de Savoie, who acquitted himself 
worthily, and who (as those that saw him told me), although 
of mediocre figure was nevertheless handsome, would not 
dance ; this was thought to be from pride and unwillingness 
to dance after Monsieur. He kept beside the queen, with 
whom he conversed gallantly and with much wit. The 
queen having chanced to take off her glove, he threw him- 
self on his knees before her exclaiming with much grace on 
the beauty of her hands, one of which he took and kissed in 
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SO agreeable, gay, and respectful a manner that the queen 
could not fail to like it. I heard her say she had never 
seen a more agreeable man. He had the reputation of being 
debauched, frivolous, full of levity, and in no way attentive 
to his duties ; his charm carried the day, no doubt, over his 
capacity. 

At the end of several days the two Courts, after much 
negotiation, separated. Madame Eoyale returned home with 
a writing signed by the king's own hand, in which he prom- 
ised to marry the Princesse Marguerite in case peace was not 
made and he could not obtain the infanta. The king and 
queen took the road to Paris, where they arrived at the end 
of January, 1659. 

The queen was pleased at ha\-ing broken off the Savoie 
marriage ; she was full of desires for that of Spain, and well 
satisfied to have made the journey. She did me tlie honour 
to tell me on her return that she was convinced that with- 
out her the king would have married the Princesse Margue- 
rite; for he would at once have so strongly committed 
himself that when the offers of Spain were received it might 
have been difficult to meet them as they deserved to be met. 
The king himself thought he was fortunate to have got so 
well out of the affair; but the cardinal still hoped that the 
marriage with the infanta would not take pilace. 

On his return, the king found his affairs on the frontier in 
a good state. During his absence, Marfchal de Turenne, who 
commanded the armies, had posted them in the centre of 
Planders nearly at the gates of Brussels, between the Lys 
and the Scheldt. There, he had fortified himself and proudly 
maintained the glory of France. The Prince de Cond(^ and 
Don John could do nothing against him. His cavalry 
ravaged all the neighbouring country, and the enemy was 
compelled to endure it. 
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The bad condition in which the affairs of the King of 
Spain appeared to be might have given us great advantages 
in continuing the war ; but it was necessary either to 
renounce peace forever, or profit by this weakness ; which 
confirmed what the minister had always said, namely : that 
we must wage war until the King of Spain was reduced to 
ask for peace. So many things might arise to give fresh 
strength to our enemy that it was only prudent in the min- 
ister to make it now, and even to grant it on reasonable 
terms ; otherwise it might never have been made, and 
would have hung dependent upon those revolutions of for- 
tune to which all States are exposed, and to which our Court 
is but too subject. 

After tlie queen's return she continued to gently show her 
aversion to the Savoie marriage ; and she also let it be seen 
that she did not approve of the continuation of the love 
the king appeared to feel for Mademoiselle Mancini; the 
same scruple which had obliged her to oppose his inclina- 
tion for Mademoiselle de La Motte made her disapprove of 
this one ; and the quality of cardinal's niece did not prevent 
her from expressing her sentiments with a certain freedom. 
But that freedom had no effect, because the king's passion 
had, up to this time, been protected by the minister. The 
queen, as a matter of duty and conscience, which should 
always be the rule of our actions, had an aversion for this 
girl ; personally she had great cause to complain of her, 
because, contrary to the disapproval she had expressed of 
her conduct, the king never came into her presence without 
Mademoiselle Mancini. She followed him everywhere, and 
whispered in his ear in presence of even the queen herself, 
unrestrained by the respect and the decorum which she 
owed to her. 

All these reasons obliged her to speak to the king; but 
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he did not listen to her counsels with the docility he was 
accustomed to show to her. At first he resisted, and oven 
showed some temper. We must not be surprised if, at his 
age, sensual pleasures should endeavour to take possession 
of his soul ; they are not accustomed to find Catos who will 
have no commerce with them ; and it is easy to see that in 
spite of tlie king's virtue, he was beginning to have more 
inclination to follow Csesar's example than that of his moni- 
tor. The king and queen continued, nevertheless, united in 
heart ; the solidity of their affection and theii- union was 
not shaken ; but they did not look at things alike, and 
Mademoiselle Mancini was not equally beloved by mother 
and son. The king was seeking only his amusement, and 
the queen thought only of what could be done to make him 
lead the life of a true Cliristian, and put out of his heart all 
that might hinder him from truly loving her niece the 
infanta. 

The aversion the queen had to Mademoiselle Mancini was 
greatly increased by a speech which the uncle made to her, 
, He was the slave of ambition, capable of ingratitude, and 
had an innate desire to prefer liis own interests to those 
of all others. His niece, intoxicated by her passion and 
convinced of the power of her charms, had the presumption 
to imagine that the king loved her enough to do all things 
for her ; so that slie let her uncle know that, on the terms 
she was with the king, it was not impossible she might be 
queen, provided he would contribute his influence to it. 

The cardinal could not refuse himself the pleasm-e of test- 
ing so fine an affair, and he one day spoke of it to the 
queen ; laughing at the tolly of his niece, but in a manner 
so ambiguous and embarrassed that he let the queen see 
what he had in his soul clearly enough to make her answer 
in these very words : " I do not believe. Monsieur le car- 
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dinal, that the king is capable of such baseness ; but if it 
were possible that he should think of it, I warn you that all 
France will revolt against you and against him ; and that I 
will put myself at the head of the rebels to restrain my 
son." 

The result of this conversation has been bitter for this 
generous mother, through the minister's resentment, which 
he hid from all the world, but kept in his heart for the rest 
of his life, and which produced, on innumerable occasions, 
effects of which the cause was never known. The king 
himself may never have known the extent of his minister's 
ambition, wliicli was veiled behind the ardour of the girl 
and was more pardonable in her than in her uncle, and 
could not displease him who saw himself so desperately 
loved. 

Pimentel came to Paris incognito to conclude his negotia- 
tions with the minister. The queen saw him in private, and 
the appearances of peace inspired joy in the hearts of all 
Frenchmen. God, who so willed it, permitted the Queen of 
Spain to give birth to a second son, which gave still stronger 
hopes to the queen of being enabled soon to see her niece 
the infanta become her daughter-in-law. 

At the same time Don John of Austria, by command of 
his father the King of Spain,^ left Flanders, where he com- 
manded the army, and returned to Spain. The king gave 
him passports to go by way of France, and the cardinal sent 
to welcome him on the frontier. Don John wrote in reply 
to entreat that he might see the queen. The cardinal 
seemed annoyed, and publicly reproved Millet, whom he 
had sent to welcome him, for not having evaded the request. 
The result was that the queen, who had previously expressed 

^ He ivas the natural son of Philip IV., Kinff of Spain, and an actress 
named ^Maria Calderona. — Fr. Ed. 
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a great desire to see the prince, suddenly spolie coldly about 
it ; which the courtiers observed to correspond with the 
annoyance of the minister, who tried to convince all specu- 
lative minds that the aUiauce with Spain alarmed him, and 
that he only entered it by force of events which compelled 
him to do so, and out of gratitude to the queen. 

AVTiat makes it probable that he did not desire it is that 
he was, at the same time, holding out hopes to Madame de 
Savoie, while he seemed to be the confidant of the queen in 
her opposition to that marriage. He said one day to a 
friend of his, speaking of this affair, that the aversion the 
queen had to Princesse Marguerite embarrassed him ; that for 
his own interests lie did not wish for the infanta, because 
she would not be grateful to him for marrying her to the 
king, inasmuch as she considered herself so great that no 
princess in Europe was her eiiual. And he added that he 
feared if the infanta came to France she would follow the 
example of the queen her aunt, who had hated Cardinal 
Richelieu, and would make intrigues against him. 

The queen determined finally to see Don John of Austria, 
who came to Paris incognito to avoid all difficulty as to pjre- 
cedence. She received him at the Val-de-Grace, and felt no 
doubt much joy in seeing one of her own blood. He came 
vestido de camino, in a large gray coat and a waistcoat of 
black velvet with silver buttons, in the French style. The 
queen, who wished to see him in private, took no one with 
her but Monsieur and a few ladies. I had the honour of 
being among those who were thus favoured. I saw the 
prince, who, bastard though he was, made himself every- 
where respected. He was attended by persons of quality, 
and the names of those who were in his suite were the 
most illustrious in Spain. He seemed to us short, but well- 
made ; his face was very agreeable, his hair black, his eyes 
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blue and full of fire ; his hands seemed to me very beautiful, 
and his countenance intelligent. 

After he liad made his salutations to the queen she took 
him into a corner of her room slightly apart from the rest. 
There they remained together, standing, for three quarters 
of an hour, or one hour. From there he went to lodge with 
Cardinal ilazariu, who entertained him magnificently. The 
crowd was great around him, every one rushing eagerly to 
see him. The ladies of the Court were at his dinner and 
supper ; but as he did not l^now their rank he only looked 
at them all without speaking to them or asking them to sit 
down ; but he answered gallantly and wittily all those who 
said anything to him. 

Tlie queen made him come to the Louvre by a back 
door and through her bath-room, which was beautiful ; she 
wished to show him the king, whom he greatly desired to 
see ; she having promised that he should pay his respects to 
him in piivate. After he had been a short time with her 
in her cabinet, the queen sent for the king, who entered for 
a moment to show himself, and as several persons of rank 
(in a crowd according to the French fashion) entered with 
him, Don Jolm, turning to the queen, said, " Madame, is 
this llie privacy of the king ? " He praised him much, and 
said that if he were not a king by birth he deserved to be 
one by election. 

Tlie archduke left Paris two days later, having seen 
nothing of the city but the fair of Saint-Germain. The 
queen was much satisfied, and we knew by the joy she felt 
in seeing tliis prince how truly she loved those she ought 
to love. It was Lent, and the queen was pained that he 
ate meat the whole time, he and all his suite; she could 
have desired that he were more exact and more obedient 
to the commands of the Church ; but as fish is scarce in 
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Madrid, Spaniards are not accustomed to keep fast-days, and 
tlrey do not correct that fault when they go elsewhere. 

Holy Week following, a troop of young men went out 
to Eoissy for the holy days, among them the Comte de 
Vivonne, son-in-law of Madame de Mesmes (to whom the 
house belonged), Manoini, the cardinal's nephew, Manicamp, 
and several others. They were accused of having chosen 
that time with sacrilegious intent to make debauches, the 
least of which was the eating of meat on Good Friday ; they 
were even accused of having committed certain impieties 
unworthy not only of Christians, but of men of sense. 

The queen, when informed of this affair showed great 
resentment. Slie exiled tlie Abb6 Le Camus for merely 
having intercourse with such dissolute persons ; although he 
was not with them on the days when these things happened. 
Cardinal Mazarin, to show that he did not protect the crime, 
punished all the accomplices in the person of his nephew, 
whom he dismissed from the Court and from his presence ; 
then, after punishing one he pardoned the rest, who escaped 
with the severe reprimands which the king gave them. 
This action obliged the Court to praise the cardinal, not 
only in his presence, but in all places. Though he had so 
often preferred self-interest to fame, he appeared to show by 
this conduct that he meant to give the rest of his life to 
obtaining it. He saw himself at the pinnacle of grandeur, 
and a sure grandeur ; and he now wanted not onlj' to 
possess the great fortune he enjoyed, but to do some public 
actions which should make men know that he was worthy 
of it. The crimes of these 3'oung libertines gave him an 
occasion to signalize himself. His family suffered some- 
what ; for his nephew, as I have said, was exiled, and his 
niece's want of beauty was celebrated in a couplet which 
had great vogue and was not to her glory. 
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Cardinal Mazarin now prepared to go to the frontier to 
bring about the conclusion of the great work of the peace, 
in which all Europe was interested ; and the prime -minister 
of Spain, iJon Louis de Haro, was to go there also. The 
cardinal prepared for the journey with all the more satis- 
faction, because it was accompanied with public benedic- 
tions. It even seemed as if, forced to be wise and cautious 
by the strong words the queen had said to him, he had taken 
the course of sacrificing all his other deshes to the honour 
of contributing to so great a good. 

The queen saw him start with joy, convinced that he had 
driven from his mind all that could displease her. Never- 
theless, she was not entirely content. The king's attach- 
ment to his niece gave her pain, from the loftiness of her 
soul. She feared a result which would have been unworthy 
of the king ; and she desired that the infanta, bringing to 
him a pure heart that was wholly his, might not find his 
heart already occupied by an affection in every way un- 
worthy of him, and capable of rendering their man-iage 
unhappy, through the boldness that she knew existed in the 
girl's disjjosition. Nor was she free of fear that an inclina- 
tion, little becoming in a king, might carry him beyond his 
own intentions. At this moment those intentions seemed 
to be in keeping with what he owed to himself; but a 
passion, however feeble, when fed and supjported by another 
stronger and more violent, might change them ; and this 
was what the queen apprehended. 

These thoughts had never come to her in regard to the 
Comtesse de Soissons ; but now she was greatly troubled by 
this attachment. Her mind having admitted suspicions, 
that were only too reasonable, of that which would ruin the 
felicity of the infanta, w-hom she desired to make Queen of 
Prance and happy, she expressed to the cardinal, then pre- 
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paring to start, all that she felt. She made him see her 
desire to separate the king from one who held him bound in 
drains which she tliouglrt shameful ; she wished to show to 
the king the mirror presented to Kinaldo, not only to draw 
him from the spell of Armida, but to force him to fly from 
so fatal a prison. She now confided in the fidelity the 
cardinal was bound to have towards her ; it was from him- 
self that she asked the remedy for this evil, although he 
had seemed to have criminal intentions about it, and had 
already failed her on many important points, usurping all 
her power, and taking pleasure in annihilating it. 

But, in the end, that heart, which was not good enough to 
serve the queen as it should have done, was not wicked 
enough to fail her in a matter she felt so keenly ; and it 
may be said that the cardinal deserved great praises for 
having, in spite of his passion for dominating and for grasp- 
ing to himself the whole authority of both mother and son, 
resolved finally to do a thing which was contrary to his 
grandeur, for the sole reason that it was his duty to do it. 
For although the advantages he might hope from his niece's 
favour were not certain, and might even seem to him impos- 
sible, it is but too well known that it is natural to man to 
wish for more than he ought to wish for, and more agreeable 
to hope for success in things above his strength than to 
restrain himself by wise moderation on the turn of Fortune's 
wheel, when he sees that one spoke more might lift him. 

Here is one of the finest passages of the cardinal's life, 
and one of the principal actions by which he repaid the in- 
finite obligations which he was under to the queen. He now 
entered with such good faith into her feelings that, in spite 
of the ties of blood, and against his interests, he resolved to 
remove his niece from all the places where the king eoidd 
meet her. The king, however, who had much tenderness 

VOL. IIJ. — 12 
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for her, was so touched by her grief at being separated from 
him, that there was a moment when passion carried him so 
far as to propose, it was said, to Cardinal Mazarin to marry 
her, rather than see her suffer for his sake. The minister, 
knowing that the negotiations for peace and for marriage 
with the infanta were too far advanced to be broken off, 
took, without hesitation, the part of honour, by refusing 
what the kiag asked in an impulse of violent passion of 
which he would soon have repented; probably he would 
even have reproached the minister for not restraining him 
when he saw the kingdom rising against him to prevent 
him from dishonouring himself by so unworthy a marriage. 
The cardinal answered, therefore, that having been chosen 
by the late king his father, and since then by the queen his 
mother, to assist in his councils, and having served him until 
then with inviolable fidelity, he could not abuse the confi- 
dence reposed in him to allow a thing so contrary to his 
fame ; that he was master of his niece, and would stab her, 
sooner than raise her by so great a treachery. 

The king was finally compelled to consent to this harsh 
separation, and to see Mademoiselle Mancini depart for 
Brouage, which was the place selected for her exile. This 
was not without shedding many tears with her ; but he did 
not let himself }-ield to the words she could not refrain from 
saying to him, " You weep, and yet you are the master." 
It seemed as if the quality and merits of this girl were not 
such as to cause so great a passion; but to this we may 
answer that the young king was not the first to be caught 
by charms unseen by others, for that which binds two 
hearts are often ties invisible for which the stars must be 
made responsible ; nor was he the only monarch to feel that 
love makes lovers equal. 

The evening preceding the day of Mademoiselle Man- 
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cini's departure, the king came to the queen in a state of 
extreme depression. She di-ew him aside and spoke to 
him for a long time ; then, as the sensibility of the heart 
that loves needs solitude, the queen herself took a light 
which stood on her table and passing from her chamber 
into her bath-room, slie asked the king to follow her. After 
they had been about an hour together the king came out 
with swollen eyes, and the queen followed him, so touched 
by the state in whicli he was, and in which she was obliged 
to put him, that it was easy to see that the king's suffering 
cost her much. At that moment she did me the honour to 
say to me in a low voice : " I pity the king ; he is loving 
and reasonable both ; but I have just told him that I am 
certain he will one day thank me for the pain I give him, 
and from what I see in him I do not doubt it." 

The king and queen were both deserving of praise for 
having on this occasion preserved tlieir union uninjured, he 
bearing generously the hard effects of her perfect affection, 
she feeling the hurt she did with her own hand to the son 
she loved so dearly. She now took pains to cure him by 
her loving manners and her treatment, which was as free 
from coaxing as it was far from harshness and want of 
feeling. 

The next day, which was June 22d, Mademoiselle Man- 
cini departed, accompanied by IMademoiseUe Hortense and 
the little Marianna, her sisters ; tears were many on botli 
sides, but particularly on hers. The king accompanied 
her to her carriage, showing his grief publicly ; then he 
came to take leave of the queen and started instantly for 
ChantUly, where he went to spend several days and recover 
his strength. He fovmd it in his reason, in his sound nature, 
and in a soul such as his, to which God had given the 
loftiness necessary to a great king. 
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From all the things that I have written, it will be seen 
that for some years the extreme authority the cardinal had 
usurped in this kingdom had so absorbed legitimate author- 
ity that the queen, in spite of tlie indifference of her soul 
to the desire of governing, had felt, too late, that all that 
she had done for him did not prevent him from seeking 
to keep the king wholly to himself ; for on many occasions 
she had known that he tried to destroy her in her son's 
esteem, either by speaking to him seriously, or by jesting 
remarks made in presence of herself. 

Though the queen's kindness and the nobility of her heart 
made her sufficiently blind to the cardinal's conduct to keep 
her from suspecting him of malice, it is, nevertheless, certain 
that she often felt hampered by the opposition that he 
showed to her sentiments. This opposition prevented her 
from acting fully and freely in the things she desired to do, 
and in all those which concerned her personal satisfaction. 
During her regency, she had never cared for the power she 
gave to another, because she regarded it as subject to and 
dependent on her own ; but, in spite of the indifference she 
had shown for it — too great in a person of her rank and 
birth — she could not now prevent herself from seeing that she 
no longer had any influence, or from feeling pained by its loss. 
AVhen she recommended any action, either to the chancellor, 
the superintendent of finances, or some other minister, she 
saw plainly that she was not obeyed ; and if she urged its 
execution they often answered that they must speak to the 
cardinal ; so that she was forced to let those to whom she 
spoke confidentially perceive that she was not satisfied with 
the man who governed, although she none the less turned a 
good face to him. 

Her reason made her put up with his faults ; but she like- 
wise did so because her judgment kept her from troubling her- 
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self about tilings that displeased her ; and habit, which had 
great power over her, joined to many other reasons, rendered 
lier incapable of thinking of a change which might, as I said 
before, make her still less happy. But as she liad insight, 
she knew the defects of her mudster as clearly as she had 
known his good qualities. She did me the honour to say to 
me one day, when I had made her some complaint about the 
carduial, that he was getting so ill-liumoured and so miserly 
that she did not know how in future one could live with 
him. She commanded me not to show him the vexation that 
1 felt towards him, saying that in the humour in which I 
then was I might say something to displease him, and that 
if he were angry with me it would embarrass her ; and there- 
fore it were better tliat I sliould liold my tongue ; but she 
undertook to speal^ to him herself about my business ; which 
she did with much kindness. 

My consolation was that I had brought the queen into 
confidence with me against the behaviour of him of whom I 
complained. It was a species of vengeance that I took upon 
him, this making the queen, who had given him the favour 
by which he now could do almost everything he chose, admit 
his faults. But these last acts of his in connection with his 
niece had power to heal in the heart of the queen the 
wounds his past and daily unfaithfulness had given it. After 
he had sent away his niece she visibly appeared to esteem 
his conduct and his sentiments ; the satisfaction she derived 
from this flattered her self-love ; it honoured the choice she 
had made of him in years gone by ; she felt rewarded for the 
constancy she had shown in maintaining him against the 
people, the parliament, the princes, and his own private ene- 
mies. She did not like praise, and would not allow that 
which was now bestowed upon her for the peace and for 
the removal of Mademoiselle Mancini, — though she alone 
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had brought them about, — and instead of receh-ing it as her 
due she passed it over to the minister. Nevertheless, she 
had found strength to light against him at the time when 
she had seemed submissive to the grandeur which he derived 
from her, and had compelled hira, by her prudence and by a 
conduct both firm and gentle, to execute her will. 

While the king was at Chantilly the queen received a 
letter from him by which she was deeply touched. That 
same day, having gone to visit the apartments of the future 
queen, I had the honour to attend her, and found myself 
alone with her in the Salle des Antiques, where, after visit- 
ing all the apartments in the Louvre, she sat down to rest 
awhile. She then did me the honour to tell me what was in 
the king's letter. I was kneeling beside her. I told her 
that I had noticed that morning when she finished reading 
it that tears were in her eyes. She acknowledged them, and 
following her feelings, she said with enthusiasm : " The king 
is good ! " then, repeating the same words, she said again : 
" I assure j'ou, the king is good ! " 

She did me the honour to tell me what the letter con- 
tained. By it he showed that he estimated the resistance 
she had made to him and knew its value. He told her he 
felt the greatest impatience to see her and could not live 
content without that happiness. He said he had received a 
long letter from the cardinal in whicli he exhorted him to 
read, to learn his great business of being a king ; and he 
was resolved to do so. In this tlie cardinal showed very 
different sentiments to those of former times ; ' but, the king 
being now of an age to know good from evil, he may have 
wished, out of polic}-, to seem higli-minded in his eyes in 
order to win his esteem, imagining at the same time that tlie 

1 Louis XIV.'s own account of his childhood and education, as he related 
it to Madame de Maintenon, tells a very different tale. — Tr. 
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king's laziness, which he thought much greater than it was, 
would always get the better of his reason. 

On this occasion I entered upon great topics with the 
queen. She spoke to me again of the anxiety the Iving's 
affection for Mademoiselle Mancini had given her and of 
the pain that attachment caused her ; and she related to me 
what had passed on this subject between the king and the 
cardinal; but she seemed to me convinced that what the 
king had said was an exaggeration of the pain he felt at an 
exile of which he was the cause and was intended to console 
her who suffered for his sake and wliom he could not satisfy 
by his protestations of keeping her forever in his heart, rather 
than the expression of a hope to place her on the throne. 

The queen gave the cardinal the praise he deserved for 
having done his duty on this occasion. From that I passed 
to the manner in which he had lived with lier since the close 
of the war and of her regency, which had not been accom- 
panied by as much zeal, fidelity, respect, and duty as in the 
days when his fortunes depended absolutely on her good- 
will. I touclied upon his defects, on his too great power, and 
the abuse he made of it as regarded herself ; on which the 
queen reasoned with me ; and when I took the liberty of 
saying that I could not forgive the cardinal for leaving so 
little power to her who had given him all and preserved to 
him the authority he possessed, she said to me : " He has a 
legitimate excuse ; he knows I do not care for power." I 
answered that for that very reason he ought to have taken 
the more care to make her obeyed and respected. She 
coloured at this, and looking at me fixedly said ; " You are 
right." Then, by changing the subject, she let me see that 
such truths were painful to hear because she felt them only 
too much. But knowing also that they were said from a 
sentiment of affection and true fidelity, and through the per- 
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feet confidence I had in her discretion, she was grateful to 
me for them, and showed it with much kindness. 

WTien the king and queen rejoined each other at Fon- 
tainebleau they seemed to have the best understanding. 
The queen was content with having done her duty; and 
the king was sad to have lost what he loved ; but his grief, 
restrained by his reason and his virtue, was dispelled little 
by little, in spite of himself, by amusements and by busying 
himself in ordering new uniforms for the occasion of his 
marriage. 

Some time later, their Majesties left Fontainebleau, in- 
tending to rejoin the cardinal and conclude the great work 
for which Europe so long had sighed, namely ; peace be- 
tween tlie two crowns, and the marriage of the king with 
the infanta, the consequences of which might produce great 
events in view of the King of Spain's misfortune in having 
l3ut two sons, lately born, who were both unhealthy. The 
cardinal Irad sent his exiled nieces to La Eochelle and to 
Brouage ; and when the Court, on its way to Bordeaux, 
approached the place where they were, the king desired to 
see Mademoiselle Mancini in passing. The queen did not 
oppose it ; she let her come to, I think. Cognac.^ I have 
heard it said that tliis interview was full of feeling, and 
tears were shed on both sides. Nevertheless, the king con- 
titmed his journey, and the niece returned to her place of 
exile. 

Here ends the romance; for after this honourable inter- 
view things changed, and the king found in the grandeur, 
beauty, and virtue of the Infanta of Sj)ain enough to console 
him for the loss of Marie Mancini 

The interview of the two greatest kings in the world, 

1 The place was Saint.jGan-d'Aiige'ly, and the date August 13, 1659. 
— Ek. Ed. 
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whicli was now to take place on the frontiers of their States, 
gave me a great desire to make that journey ; and even if 
curiosity had not, on this occasion, been greater than my 
laziness, the kindness with wliich the queen desired me to 
make it, herself telling the Duchesse de Navaillcs (destined 
to be lady of honour to tlie new queen) that it would give 
her pleasure if she invited me, would have made me accept 
the offer which the duchess made to take me with her. I 
bound myself to this great jom'ney, and we started a short 
time after the Court. I followed Madame de Navailles to 
Niort, of which she was governor. Our intention was to 
go on at once and rejoin the queen at Bordeaux ; but the 
king's marriage being postponed until spring, the Court, 
to pass the time agreeably, went to spend the winter in 
Provence. As for me, who love repose, I did not wish to 
expose myself to the fatigue of that journey, and I remained 
with my friend, Madame de Navailles, with whom I spent 
nearly seven months. 



VII. 

i66o. 

DuEiXG the stay that the king made in Provence, the 
Due d'Orl&us, who was stiU at Blois, died after a few days 
illness. This prince deserved to be regretted as much for 
his own good qualities as for beiug the son of Kiag Henri- 
le-Grand, whose memory should be ever dear to French- 
men. We may believe that the duke's death was precious 
before God, for it was preceded by a pious and Christian 
life, attended with true contrition for his sins. He accom- 
panied tliese virtues, like his brother Louis XIII., with 
great firmness of soul, and he faced death without fear or 
weakness. The repose he had enjoyed from the time he 
retired to Blois had not contributed to his health ; on the 
contrary, he had aged and changed. 

He was formerly the leader of all the factions and cabals 
made in his name against Cardinal Eichelieu. That min- 
ister often came near perishitig as the result of tlie duke's 
enterprises ; but the kindly nature of the prince always 
kept him from driving matters to a conclusion ; he being 
so mild that he would never consent to shed the blood of 
his enemy, or do any act of violence. 

His court was in those early days filled with many of the 
great seigneurs of the kingdom, who all desired the honour 
of belonging to him, because he was at that time presump- 
tive heir of the crown; and his position was doubly raised 
by the miserable condition to which his brother Louis XIII. 
was reduced. But all this glory was passed. That which 
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he acquii-ed vtnder the regency, of which I have given long 
and ample description, was also gone ; nothing remained 
of it but the grievous memory of his vain thouglits and 
his useless actions. Since the ill-success of his unfortu- 
nate undertakings he had remained in the sort of disgi-ace 
which counts men as dead before they really are so ; but 
it is to be presumed that he lived the life of the righteous, 
and that his penitence and the alms he gave in his solitude 
at Blois have won him a place in eternity tliat is worth 
more than the worldly grandeur with which he was once 
surrounded. 

The king and queen mingled with the regret they felt 
at his deatli the memory of things past, so that their mourn- 
ing was not excessive. Mademoiselle was grieved, tor the 
loss of a father must always be felt ; but the lawsuits she 
had against him, and the little pains he had taken to marry 
her, dimiuished her sorrow somewhat, so that the firmness 
with which she bore it was less an effect of her virtue than 
of her mdifference.' 

Madame saw her loss, and it is to be supposed that slie 
felt it mucli ; but she was so fated to be counted tor noth- 
ing that her tears were not regarded. His other daughters, 
Mesdemoiselles d'Orl^ans, d'Alengon, and de Valois were so 
weary of living at Blois, and their youth had made them 
so passionately desirous of going to Paris, that they consoled 
themselves easily enougli on seeiug the end of their exUe; 
though apparently the death of the duke was the greatest 
misfortune which could happen to them. He thought so 
himself, for in his last moments, casting his eyes on his 

' Mademoiselle says in her Memoirs that the little Monsieur, Louis 
XIV.'s brother, was, so the king told her, delighted at tliis death, which 
gave him the right to wear a trained mantle. She herself had her ap.art- 
ment refurnished in grai/, and put all her servants into that colour. — Tr. 
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family, lie quoted in Latin to a fatlier of the Oratory who 
assisted him to die, a passage from Holy Scripture which 
represented their desolation. 

About this time the Prmue de Cond(5 returned to France. 
He went to see the king in Provence, where the latter was 
waiting until it was time to go and receive the infanta from 
the hauds of her father, the King of Spain, who was to bring 
her to him. I was not then at Court ; and for that reason I 
can say nothing personal of this interview. The two min- 
isters [of France and Spain], who were at the frontier, 
had long been occupied with the question of the reconcilia- 
tion of the Prince de Cond^. The cardinal wished to treat 
him as an enemy who had made war against the king, and 
did not desire that the protection of foreigners should obtain 
for him the advantages he demanded. The foreigners, on 
the other hand, wished to support him to the utmost ; Don 
Louis de Haro would yield nothing on this point, and the 
protection of the King of Spain was finally so favourable 
that with it the prince was able to make the reconciliation 
m the manner he desired. 

He then returned, p)roudly, to throw himself at tlie feet 
of the king, who, as I have since been told, received him 
with much gentleness and gravity. The prince found the 
king so lofty in every way that from the first moment he 
approached him he comprehended, so it seemed, that it was 
time to humble himself. Tlie splendour of the king's youtli 
and that genius as sovereign and master whicli God had 
given him, and wliich was now beginning to make itself 
externally visible, conduced the Prince de Cond(i that what 
remained of the past reign was about to be overthrown ; 
and, becoming wise and moderate through his own experi- 
ence, he showed, in his sentiments and conduct, that he 
had tal^en another spirit and new resolutions. 
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After passing the winter at Niort, whicla was uncomfort- 
able through the extreme cohl we suffered there, we started, 
Madame de Navailles and I with her, from that little town 
directly after Easter (March 30, 1(560). We went first to 
Benac, a house of the Due de Navailles, situated at tlie 
entrance to the Pyrenees. We waited there for the return 
of the Court, which was to take the same route from Pro- 
vence to go, as the two kings had arranged, to the frontier 
to conclude the peace. 

Benac is situated on a foot-hill at the entrance to the 
lesser mountains, which, farther on, become very higli ones. 
It is not far from the plain of Bigorre, and is in full view 
of the Pyrenees, the snowy summits of whicli are seen from 
the •n'indows of the chateau. It is not entirely deprived of 
the advantages of a flat country, for the land about the Bigorre 
is a rather agreeable valley. From this spot we enter the 
heart of the mountainous region, whether by following the 
trend of the valleys which are formed by these frightful 
mountains, or by taking the high-road to Lourdes, which is a 
fortified place about a league from Benac. It appears to have 
been placed on the French side to defend the entrance and 
exit against the Spaniards, in case the)' had the audacity to 
attempt to enter France from their side. The Due de 
Navailles has much property in this province ; he is seigneur 
of the La\-edan, which contains seven valleys formed in its 
depths and full of castles and villages. I could easily, by 
visiting these estates, satisfy tlie curiosity I had had to see 
this region whicli Nature had formed ia a manner so different 
from that of others. 

I had always imagined that the Pyrenees were barren and 
uncultivated mountains, where no beauty could be seen but 
that which fearful solitude joined to their immense height 
might give them ; but I was amazed to find that the agree- 
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able and the horrible made an admirable blending of the 
different beauties of nature. From space to space among 
these high and monstrous mountains are very beautiful 
valleys ; and though these have not such vast extent as to 
give the eye the pleasure of a distant view, they at least 
have this advantage, that the eye can rest on a thousand 
different objects agreeable to be seen. 

Besides the natural beauty of the meadows, gi'ain, and 
flax, and vineyards, and all things necessary to life are 
grovm there. On one side rises a mountain, the summit of 
which neighbours the sky and is covered with snow, while 
clouds form themselves half-way up its height ; on the other 
side are other mountains less high, the slopes of which are 
cultivated and planted, like the hUls around Paris ; others, 
of the same height, are covered half-way down with verdure 
and pasturage for cattle, and also, lower down, with grain. 
Among them are some that are barren, with no adornment 
other than frightful rocks which give, through a certain 
horror which they inspire in the mind, a strong impression 
of the power of Him who created all things. From these 
mountains, and especially from the barren ones, many tor- 
rents issue, falling over the summit of the rocks, flowing 
among the loose black stones of which the rocks are formed, 
and making beautiful cascades ; the sound of which is 
agreeable and surprising both. 

In all these valleys are fine ^^illages and country towns, 
well populated. The churches are well served and there 
are many priests. The people are, nevertheless, surly ; the 
severity of the climate makes them cruel ; but they do not 
fail to be devout in their way ; on all the roads we met 
with many chapels and images of Our Lady. Their lan- 
guage is a corrupt Spanish which is difficult to understand. 
The peasants are all tall, handsome, and well-clothed. 
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They formerly carried pistols and daggers ; but lately M. 
de Tarbes, their bishop, forbade tliem to wear them because 
they killed one another so often and fought among them- 
selves so many battles. 

On a little trip which we made to see the beauties of this 
region, we dined at Joncala, a handsome country-town, a 
dependency of the vicomU de Lavedan ; there we ate good 
meat, but particularly the best butter in the world. The 
houses are fine ; built of a native stone which seems to have 
the nature of marble ; they say that it is marble, but in the 
rough. Whatever it is, it is handsome and makes their 
houses very neat; they are fitted with wood inside, and 
roofed with slate; for these barren mountains are fuU of 
slate mines, and it is got from the black rooks which make 
those mountains so frightful. 

From Joncala we went to sleep at Bossein, an old castle 
belonging to the Due de Xavailles, built at the summit of 
a semi-mountain. I think it must formerly have been the 
habitation of Urgande la deconmie. It is a nearly inacces- 
sible rock ; the top of which forms a large, square terrace, 
which serves as a courtyard to the castle, whence is seen 
one of the most beautiful and fertile plains in the whole 
region ; it is more than half a league in breadth, and more 
than a league long. The Gave flows through the middle of 
this plain and, issuing as it does from the heart of the 
mountains, its current is very rapid through the beautiful 
valley. This valley is surrounded by the highest mountains 
of this region. There is one which, being very straight and 
very high from base to peak^is a little separated from the 
others ; it is called the Pic du Midi. It is not farther from 
the windows of the castle than the Pont-Neuf is from the 
Louvre. 

From this same point six large county towns can be seen 
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below, or on the foot-liills o£ the mountains. In one of 
them is an abbey of importance, with a large revenue, well 
buUt, the monks of whicli lead an exemplary life ; it is 
called Saint-Seurin. The Gave waters the fields of this 
plain and makes them beautiful; everywhere are well- 
planted orchards, the fruit of which, we were told, is excel- 
lent. The entrance to this valley can be closed by an iron 
chain, like the famous Vega of Granada in former times. 
It is entered by a narrow way between the mountains. 
Among these mountains there are also three other entrances 
or roads to Spain, which could easily be closed. They are 
not more than four leagues distant from Aragon. 

After satisfying our curiosity as to the beauty of the 
Pyrenees, we left Benac May 2, to go to Bayonne, where 
the Court had already arrived. We passed through Pau, 
which 1 desired to see ; and the respect I have for the 
memory of Henri IV. made me vi.5it the castle with care, 
and particularly the chamber in which he was born. We 
arrived at Bayonne May 5. The queen had the kindness to 
see us with some joy, and not without great wonder at my 
arriving at last in a region so far from my own, and also at 
the triumph I had won over my laziness. The Court did 
not delay, but started immediately for Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 
where we arrived on the 8 th of May.' 

Nothing was talked of but the beauty of the place chosen 
for the interview of the two kings, and called the " place of 
the conference.'' Since the preceding year the cardinal and 
Don Louis de Haro had conferred there on the peace, the 
terms of which had been discussed and drawn up between 

A It was on this journey and during the time that tlie Court stayed at 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz that Mademoiselle began with Madame de Motteville 
a correspondence on the subject of " desert solitudes, and the happiness 
of the life tliat can be led there,'' which correspondence lasted two years. 
See the Memoirs of Mademoiselle; year 1600. — Fe. Ed. 
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them. At that time a very handsome buildiag had been 
erected on the little island called the lie des Faisans, in 
the middle of the river Bidassoa, with two galleries alike ; 
one leading towards France, the other towards Spain. They 
entered, one on eacli side, into a large cabinet, wliere the 
ministers had met in coimcQ. But now this building was 
destined to receive tlie two greatest liings o£ Europe. It 
had been enlarged and embellished, and it attracted the 
curiosity of both nations. Monsieur and Mademoiselle went 
to see it, May 17 ; I had the lionour to attend them and 
truly this cabinet was tlie most charming place hi the world. 

The King of Spain had arrived at Saint Sebastian. Many 
Frenchmen went there to see him dine, and all declared 
that the Court of this king was very solitary, but that the 
infanta was beautiful. Tlie king questioned with curi- 
osity those who returned, and the queen's inquiries never 
ceased. All the Spaniards who came over to Satut-Jeau-de- 
Luz to see our Court were well-received, and the Frencli 
well-treated on the other side ; but as the number of the 
latter was great and their impetuosity excessive, there were 
days wlien the King of Spain, whose own grandees dared not 
approach him when he dined, was almost smothered by the 
visitors, and his table was nearly upset. 

^Meantime the king's man-iage was advanchig, and, in spite 
of the false prophets who threatened evil and predicted it 
would never take place, it seemed likely to be a thing 
accomplished within a very few days. The kings, however, 
were employed in settling the confines of their kingdoms ; 
on which there was some difference on account of certain 
regions wliich had never yet been inhabited. 

The king sent often for news of the infanta. She replied 
with a few words of compliment to the king, but sent to the 
queen her aunt very tender messages. The Bishop of Fr^jus 

VOL. III. — 13 
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told me that having gone to see the King of Spain at Saint 
Sebastian, as witness, on the king's side, to the marriage, he 
carried a letter from the king to the infanta, written as 
though she were actually betrothed to liim. Not finding 
matters quite in that state, the King of Spain deferring his 
consent until certain differences were settled which had not 
been decided in the treaty of peace, the Bishop of Fr^jus 
dared not present the letter to her to whom it was written. 
He told the King of Spain that he had it, and that he pas- 
sionately desired to give it to the infanta. The king told 
him to keep it ; that it was not yet time to give it. But the 
bishop, wishing at any rate to show it to the infanta, in 
order to let her feel the king's impatience, held it hidden 
in his hand on the day he had his audience with her, and 
on delivering the compliments of the king and queen he 
said, " But, madame, I have a secret to tell you." At the 
word " secret" she cast her eyes slyly around her to see if 
lier camarera'jnayor and the duennas were listening, after 
which she let tlie bishop speak. 

He then said to her, letting her see the letter, that the 
king his master, thinking himself more fortunate than he 
was, had written lier this letter; but that the king her 
father had commanded liim not to give it to her. To which 
she answered, in a low voice, " I cannot receive it without 
my father's permission ; but he tells me that everything 
will soon be arranged." On being pressed to say something 
in reply for the king, she said, " "Wliat I say for the queen 
my aunt may be understood for the king." The Comte de 
Saint-Aignan, two days before she left Saint Sebastian to 
come to Fontarabia to be manied, having been sent to visit 
her on the part of the king and queen, she said to him, of 
lier own impulse, after making her compliment to the queen 
her aunt, " And to the kmg also." 
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The Bishop of Fr^jus had previously been sent from Avi- 
gnon to the King of Spain, and had carried to the infanta a 
letter in which the queen had the joy of giving the name of 
daughter for the first time to her niece. I found this letter 
afterwards among the papers of the young queen ; having 
fallen into my hands I copied it, and now place it here, for it 
seems to me that it ought to be precious to those who revere 
the memory of the great princess who wrote it, and that they 
will, in part, share the joy she then felt. I copied it from 
the original in Spanish, and this is the translation : — ■ 

" Madame, my daughter and niece, — Your Majesty 
can easily believe the satisfaction and joy with whicli I 
write, in giving to you the name which I have desired all 
my life to give you. God, in his infinite goodness, has 
gi-anted me this favour. Nothing remains for me to wish 
except to see the happy day I have so longed tor, when I 
can say to your Majesty in another manner than by written 
words how much love and tenderness I feel for you. I will 
say no more now ; I rely on what the Bishop of Fr^jus will 
say to your Mijesty on my part, and on that of another 
person whom I will not name. I pray Our Lord, my dear 
daughter, that he will guard you for me as I desire — and 
that is not a little. 

Anne, 
Good mother and aunt of your Majesty. 

Avignon, March 24, 1660. 

On the 19 th of May news was received at Saint- Jean-de- 
Luz which was very agreeable to the king and queen, 
namely : the re-establishment of the King of England in Iiis 
kingdom. Monk had served him well, and had brouglit 
back to him both the parliament and the army. For a long 
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time tlie people, detesting tyrannj', sighed for the legitimate 
rule of their king; so that finally the parliament sent a 
deputation to the prince, who was then in Flanders, to re- 
quest him to return to his coimtry, and to say to him that 
they desired for the future, through repentance and fidelity, 
to atone for their criminal revolt. 

On that same day the king went to visit the place of the 
conference which still continued between the cardinal and 
Don Louis de Haro for the purpose of settling the confines 
of the two kingdoms. He wished to go himself and see how 
his troops were to be placed on the day of the interview 
between the queen and the infanta after she became queen, 
on which occasion he intended to see her. Many Spanish 
grandees, especially the son of Don Louis de Haro, were 
present, who admired the king, and showed their satisfaction 
by the excessive praises they gave him. 

There were great delays on the part of the Spaniards as to 
certain villages which they demanded from France. These 
quibblings disgusted the two kings, and vexed the Court. 
Murmurs were heard on both sides, and it was whispered 
about at Saint-Jean-de-Luz that the marriage might still be 
broken off. Nevertheless, it appeared, from what happened 
at Lyon, that God had ordained it ; and it was, in truth, by 
divine orders that we obtained that great princess for our 
queen. The negotiations of the ministers came at last to an 
end that was honourable to the king ; for. Cardinal Mazarin 
ha^dng held firm, the King of Spain sent him word that he 
took him for umpire, and requested him to settle the dispute 
as he thought just. 

Le Tellier brouglrt this news to the king and queen on the 
day of the feast of the Holy Sacrament, while their Majesties 
were at high mass in the parish church of Saint-Jean-de-Luz. 
It gave great joy to the whole Court, for everybody longed 
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to get back to Paris ; and as the disputed points were not of 
gi'eat consequence, the minister was praised for findmg a way 
to relinquish with honour some small portion of what Spain 
demanded. Further conferences on the subject between the 
ministers and a few trips to and fro of tlie subaltern nego- 
tiators took place, and then everything was arranged. Tlie 
divisions were made, a good deal to the advantage of the 
king ; the day was appointed for the marriage ; and the in- 
terviews between the King of Spain, the queen, and the 
infanta, and that of the two kings, were fully arranged. 

Wednesday, June 2, the King of Spain left Saint Sebastian 
and came to Fontarabia for the marriage, which was to take 
place on the morrow, Jime 3d. Don Louis de Haro, the 
Spanish minister, was to marry the infanta in the name of 
the king, and the Bishop of Frujus was appointed as the 
king's witness. I wished to go and see this ceremony and 
the Court of Spain. I was not alone in this curiosity ; many 
persons, men as much as women, shared it. Mademoiselle 
wished to go incognito ; and she did me the honour to wish 
to take me with her. Having engaged to go willi others I 
could not do so, but I joined lier at Fontarabia. 

WTien we arrived on tlie banks of the Andaye we found 
boats which the King of Spain had sent, knowing that ladies 
were to be of the party. These boats were covered outside 
with stuffs of brilliant colours, and inside with crimson 
damask, spangled with gold and silver, and curtains of the 
same. In the boats were benches and seats richly trimmed. 
Carriages of the King of Spain awaited us on the opposite 
bank of the river at the foot of the walls of Fontarabia, in 
which we were driven to the house of Pimentel, who was an 
acquaintance of the persons (Mesdames Colbert and de 
Lyonne) with whom I was. There they immediately brought 
us chocolate and biscuits, the great Spanish refi'eshment. 
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This house was in the chief square, and during the little 
repast I busied myself in gazing at everj'thing before me ; I 
am inquisitive, and I like to take notice of things I have 
never before known. 

First 1 saw a great quantity of the king's liveries ; those 
of the grandees were also in reasonable numbers, but without 
gold lace ; which was not improving to them. We saw 
several of the grandees themselves pass the house, who, 
besides their footmen in livery, were attended by pages of 
the king who followed them. We were told that several had 
pages whom tlie king maintained for them ; some more, some 
less, according to their rank and dignity. From Pimentel's 
house we were taken to the church, where we found Guards 
drawn up in line, without anything to do ; because there 
were not enough courtiers at the Spanish court to make a 
pressure ; ^ it is to be remarked, however, that their expenses 
on a journey are defrayed by the king, and therefore no one 
follows him unless by his orders. This custom deprives his 
court of bustle and splendour ; but in itself it has grandeur. 

Never have I been at the sliglitest ceremony with sucli 
ease. To tell the truth, I was astonished to find in this 
place, on so famous a day, such great solitude. We stationed 
ourselves in the choir close to the steps of the high altar, 
whence we could see the courtine of the king ; that is to say, 
the place wliere he sits to hear mass, which is something like 
a bed with curtains all round it. The curtain before him is 
drawn so that he can hear the service, and on ordinary occa- 
sions he is not visible. This courtine is placed on the right 
of the choir, the floor of which was covered with a large 



1 Mademoiselle says: "The church had a great portico, with a few 
guards at the door. Everything is so well-regulated in Spain that no one 
presses to go where he ought not to be ; so there is never any trouble." 
See Memoirs. — Tk. Ed. 
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Turkish carpet. Beside the courtine was a large bench, also 
covered with carpet, which was placed at one corner of the 
courtine and formed a square for the grandees of Spain. 

Mademoiselle arrived shortly after me, and sat with the 
rest of us ; but as it was known that she was coming, some 
persons, and even the priests who were waiting to jierform 
the ceremony, asked me which she was. These priests 
occupied the time in talking to me. I could speak Spanisli 
to them ; they replied ; and I even venture to say that they 
spoke to me in terms that were rather too gallant for priests ; 
but the corrupted tone of that country wills it so. At the 
end of half an hour, or perhaps three quarters, the King of 
Spain arrived with the infanta, whom he led by his left 
hand. They were not followed by many persons or a great 
pageant ; the King of Spain has few guards, and tlie noise of 
drums and trumpets does not accompany him, as it does our 
king. They both entered the courtine ; the infanta on the 
left of the king her father. 

From the first moment that I saw the princess I thought 
her beautiful ; and the King of Spain seemed to me to have 
the countenance of a man full of kindness. The curtain of 
the courtine on the side towards us was left open ; and it was 
thought that this was done to favour Mademoiselle, whom 
the king looked at often. The grandees placed themselves 
on the bench prepared for them ; Don Louis de Haro being 
next to the curtain of the courtine, tlien the Due de Medina 
de las Torres, the Marquis de Mondejar, and others. 

Mass began at once, and was said low, without any cere- 
mony, by the Bishop of Pampelima. We noticed that even 
the ornaments were villanous. Without counting a large 
number of French persons who filled the church, our great 
seigneurs, who had placed themselves in the choir, stood on 
the steps of the altar, beside which were seated the Bishops 
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of Fr(^jus and Comminges of the Choiseul family. We ladies 
were on our knees on the carpet directly opposite to the king 
and the infanta. 

Mass having been said, the Bishop of Pampeluna, being 
arrayed in his pontifical vestments, approached the courtine ; 
Don Louis and the Bishop approaching also ; and the infanta, 
having slightly advanced, the proxy deed of the king our 
master was read aloud, and the bishop immediately married 
them. When it became necessary that the princess should 
say the " yes " so important to us, she made a deep curtsey 
to the king her father, and then pronounced it modestly. 
The second time she said it a little louder ; and, the ceremony 
being completely finished, she knelt before her father, who 
kissed her tenderly and raised her with tears in his eyes ; 
which brought them also into ours. 

The infanta-queen was small, but well-made.^ We admired 
the most dazzling whiteness of complexion ever seen, and all 
her person was the same. Her blue eyes seemed to us fine ; 
they charmed us with their sweetness and brilliancy. We 
praised the beauty of her mouth and lips, which were rather 
full and fascinating. The outline of her face was long, but 
the lower part being rounded pleased us ; and her cheeks, 
rather fat, but handsome, had their sliare of praise. Her hair 
was that silvery blond which suits so perfectly the beautiful 
colours of her complexion. To tell the truth, with greater 
height of figure and finer teeth she would have deserved to 
be ranked among the handsomest women in Europe, and I 
thought she resembled closely the portrait my brother had 
given me of her. Her bust seemed to us well made, and 
sufficiently plump; but her clothing was horrible. 

Neither the style nor the fashion of it charmed our eyes. 

1 See her portrait by Velasquez in the " Memoirs of Madame," volume 
vii. of this Historical Series. — Tr. 
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For my part, whether in France or elsewhere, I think that 
I readily perceive what is bad or good. Just as I thought 
the dress of Frenchmen ridiculous, with huge bow-knots of 
ribbon on their legs, and found much to say against their 
little doublets which covered neither their bodies nor their 
stomachs, so the garments and the coiffure of the Spanish 
women gave me pain in looking at them. Their shoulders 
and busts were not covered with anything firm, and their 
neck-gear was open behind. With the exception of the 
infanta, I did not see one woman among those who attended 
her who was not lean and dark. Consequent^, it actually 
nauseated me to see their shoulders thus uncovered. Their 
little sleeves were slashed in the worst style ; they wore 
scarcely any linen, and their laces seemed to us ugly, 
their hanging sleeves were devoid of grace, and their yiuird- 
infanta (hoop), was a semi-round and monstrous machine, 
which seemed to be made of several barrel hoops sewn 
inside their petticoats ; except that ordinary hoops are round, 
while their guard-infantas were flattened a little before and 
behind, and projected wider at the sides. "V\Tien they 
walked, this machine moved up and down, giving them a 
most ugly appearance. 

Their finest coiffure was broad, and of false hair ; their 
foreheads, too much uncovered and without curls, had no 
charm. Some wore their hair knotted behind, with locks 
tied here and there by ribbons, which are ugly in Spain. 
This latter style of hair-dressing, being the simplest and 
most natural, was also the most agreeable. 

The infanta-queen wore her hair dressed lq the grand 
style on the day of her marriage. Her gown was white, of 
a rather ugly stuff embroidered with talc, silver being for- 
bidden in Spain. She wore precious stones set in a great 
deal of gold. Her beautiful hair was hidden by a sort of 
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white cap around her head, which was more fitted to dis- 
figure than adorn her; nevertheless, in spite of lier gar- 
ments, we perceived her beauty — an infallible mark of its 
greatness. 

From tliere we went to see her dine, with a very eager 
desire to be close to her. "V\1ien she left her room to come 
into that where her table was set, they invited us to 
approach her and kiss her hand. The Duchesse d'Uzfes, 
who was of our troop, was the first to do so ; then Madame 
de Lyonne, then I, as chance had placed me next to her ; 
the others followed in like manner. She then sat down to 
table and was served by her ladies and pages. 

As in saluting her I had spoken Spanish, she paused at 
me, and did me the honour to answer all the questions that 
I pvit to her. Her own hair was not visible ; she wore what 
they call in Spanish monos, meaning false hair. I asked her 
to let me see her own; she showed it to me, and I had 
reason to be certain of its beauty. While she was at table 
she commanded me to approach and converse with her. I 
passed behind her chah ; and as her ladies, out of respect, did 
not approach her, I told her that as she was now our queen 
she must accustom herself to endure our importunities. 

Mademoiselle, who had gone to see the King of Spain eat 
his dinner, now came back ; and as she leaned upon me, I 
was their interpreter. Our new queen, knowing it was 
Mademoiselle, who did not wish to be recognized, gave her 
several smiles, and answered very agreeably all that we 
said to her. On leaving table, she came up to Mademoiselle 
and said, making signs to kiss her, " I must embrace this 
unknown lady." She made her enter her chamber, where 
were two hassocks, one of which she ordered given to 
Mademoiselle, treating her as a queen, all the while pre- 
tending, however, not to know her. In this she followed 
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the order of the king her father, who had sent her word to 
behave in this manner, because in the iaterval between the 
entrance of the princess and her return to her chamber she 
had sent to inquire of the king how she should treat her. 

If Mademoiselle could then have remembered her own 
ardent desires for the crown of France she might have felt 
some bitterness; but she was not given to reflection, and 
time, which effaces everything, having had power to change 
her feelings, she returned quite content from Fontarabia. 
As for us, we thought, after seeing the infanta-queen, that 
we ought to return thanks to God for having given her 
to us. She resembled the queen her aunt, although her 
colouring was different. 

The Court of Spain seemed to us deserted compared with 
the numerous company of persons of rank who fill and con- 
fuse that of our king. What I saw of it, however, which 
was but little, seemed to me magnificent. The grandees do 
not wear clothes as much embroidered as those of French- 
men ; but on their plain and simple stuffs they all had 
splendid jewels, which distinguished them from common 
peojile, and gave them a fine appearance. Their clothes 
had grace, although their breeches were too narrow, just as 
those of Frenchmen looked deformed by their width. 

After we had seen the new queen married and had paid 
her our court, Pimentel gave us a good dinner. Others 
were entertamed by Don Louis de Haro : and after our 
French troops had been well fed we all returned to Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz to tell the queen that we had found the (jueen 
her niece ecjual to her wishes. We made her portrait, and 
our picture increased the impatience that she felt to see 
her. 

The next day the queen was to satisfy this desire, attended 
only by her lady of honour, as was resolved between the 
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king, herself, the King of Spain, and the infanta-queen, iu 
order to enjoy in peace the pleasure of meeting once more 
in the course of their lives. Monsieur, whose rank could 
not embarrass them and whose person was dear to them, 
alone accompanied her. The king was to show himself on 
horseback to the infanta-queen through the windows of the 
room in which slie received the queen; but his impatience 
changed this first intention. 

So, on the 4th of June, the queen went to see the king 
her brother and the queen her niece for the first time; 
she was attended by only the Comtesse de Flex and the 
Comtesse de Noailles; in fact, the latter had some trouble 
in obtaining leave to go. The two kings were to see each 
other but once, ceremoniously, and this was to be on tlie 
day when peace was solemnly declared ; but, as I have 
said, this plan was not followed because the king, as was 
natural, desired to see the infanta-queen more closely ; and 
the following is how the matter was arranged. 

The queen arrived at the conference before her brother 
the King of Spain, who was detained at Fontarabia by the 
visit of the Duo de Cr^qui, despatched by the king to 
carry to our young queen, not the crown jewels, but those 
the king sent her as a wedding present, which were very 
fine. The King of Spain having arrived, he and the queen 
embraced each other, the king more gravely than the queen ; 
fur she wished to kiss him, but he drew his head so far 
back tliat she could not touch it. The queen her niece, 
threw herself on her knees before her, and tried a long 
time to take her hand, but did not obtain it ; instead of 
giving her hand, the queen embraced her as tenderly as we 
can well judge from the ardent desires of her heart for this 
happiness which she now possessed. 

Monsieur then approached the King of Spain, and paid 
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liim his compliment. The king told him he was delighted 
to see his Highness ; and the yoimg queen and he paid each 
other compliments. Cardinal Mazarin was received by the 
King of Spain with many praises to him personally on his 
fine qualities, and with assurances of the esteem his Majesty 
had always felt for him, which he concluded by saying that 
to him Europe owed the peace. 

Don Louis brought a cliair for the king his master ; and 
at the same moment Madame de Flex brought one for the 
queen. The two then sat down upon the line which, in 
the hall of conference, separates the two kingdoms. The 
camarcra mayor (lady of honour) brought a hassock from 
the Spanish side, for the young queen her mistress, who 
then sat down beside the Icing her father. Monsieur placed 
himself on a folding-stool beside the queen his mother. 
Tlieir conversation was kind, tender, and eager on the part 
of the queen, but too grave on that of the king lier brother, 
and she seemed to us on her return more content with liis 
good intentions as to friendship tlian with his expression 
of it. 

They talked of the war ; and on the queen lamenting its 
duration, the king said, " Alas ! madame, the devil made 
it." He said, at another time, "As things are now, we 
shall soon have grandchildren;" to which the queen replied, 
" So I hope ; but I ask your permission to wish for a son 
to the king ratlier than a wife for the prince my nephew." 
Finally they talked of all those things likely to come into 
the minds of a brother and sister who had not seen each 
other for forty-five years. 

The queen said further, on the topic of the war : " I 
Ijelieve your Majesty wUl pardon me for having been so 
good a Frencliwoman ; I owed it to tlie king my son, and 
to France." To which the king replied : " I esteem j-ou 
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for it. The queen, my wife, did the same ; for, though she 
was French, she had nothing in her soul but the interest 
of my kingdoms and the desire to please me." This great 
king then related to his sis„er the love he had for the 
queen liis present wife ; he said that she had beauty and 
was good, and that he had a gi'eat desire to see her again. 
Nor did he forget to praise the noble qualities of the 
deceased queen, his first wife, daughter of France, whose 
memory was held in veneration throughout his States.' 

Cardinal iVIazarin, who had amused himself by talking 
with Don Louis de Haro, now interrupted the conversation 
by approaching their Majesties and saying that an unknown 
person was at the door and asked to have it opened. The 
queen, with the consent of the king her brother, ordered 
him to allow the stranger to be seen. The cardinal and 
Don Louis, putting the door half-open, enabled the king 
to see the infanta-queen ; but as it was also necessary that 
she should see him, they took pains not to hide him. They 
had not much trouble in pointing him out to one whose eyes 
were so interested in gazing at his Majesty's handsome face, 
because his fine figure made him a whole head taller than 
the two ministers. The queen coloured on seeing the appear- 
ance of the king her son ; and the young queen blushed still 
more in considering him attentively. The King of Spain 
also looked at him and smiled, saying to the queen liis sister 
that he had a Undo hierno — a handsome son-in-law. 

The queen then said, in Spanish, that she would like to 
ask the queen what she thought of this unknown person; 
on whicli the king replied, " It is not the time to tell it." 
" And when may she tell it ? " asked the queen in Spanish. 

^ Mafliime Elisabeth of France, daughter of Henri IV. Her beautiful 
portrait by Rubens will be found in the Brantome volume of the present 
Historical Series of Jlemoirs. — Tr. 
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" Wlien she has passed that diior," replied the kmg. On 
which Mousieiu- said iu a low voice to the young queen, 
" What does your Majesty think about that door ? " She 
answered at once, with a sprightly air and laughing, " That 
door seems to me very handsome and very good." 

After the king had looked at the infanta he retired, and 
went to post himself on the bank of the river to see her 
embark. He said to the Prince de Conti and to M. de 
Turenne, as he went away, that at first the ugliness of the 
infanta's clothes and head-dress had surprised him ; but, on 
looking at her attentively he saw that she had much beauty, 
and was well assured that it would be easy for him to love 
her. The crowd which the Spanish grandees made around 
the king iu their eagerness to see him, and their admiration 
for his person were quite extraordinary. They bore him 
along, and pressed upon him ; and the guards of the King 
of Spain, mingling with his own guards, taking the same 
posture, gave him a thousand benedictions. In short, never 
was there an interview of kings like unto this one. Let 
us hope that it may have better results than those that 
formerly took place between our kings and the kings of 
Spain and England. 

The young queen wished to thank the queen for the 
presents the Due de Cr^jui had brought her that morning 
from the king, but the queen replied : " No, no, my daughter ; 
you must not speak to me concerniug those presents, for they 
all came from the king." 

When the queen and the King of Spain were ready to part, 
both these royal personages found themselves abandoned by 
their respective courts ; all the Frenchmen had gone to the 
bank of the river to see the King of Spain and the young 
queen enter their boat, which was perfectly beautiful ; and 
all the Spaniards had followed our king to see him and 
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salute the queen, our worthy mistress, whose hands were 
nearly worn off by dint of being kissed. Great and small, 
grandees and common persons, they all kissed her with in- 
credible joy. There was a certain Count Pugnoenrostro, 
formerly her page, who came near devouring her hand. The 
queen told us, on her return, that she thought she never 
should have drawn her hand from his, so tightly did he 
hold it. 

The king, while the queen his mother was receiving the 
salutations of those of her nation, having seen the infanta- 
queen embark, galloped along the river bank following the 
boat in which she was, hat in hand, with a very gallant air. 
He would have ridden as far as Fontarabia but for the 
marshes which hindered him from passing. The King of 
Spain, on leaving the conference, whether it was that he did 
not see the king or that he pretended not to see him, did not 
lift his hat, which he had not worn during his iaterview 
with the queen ; but when he saw the king galloping along 
the river bank in the attitude of a lover and attended as a 
king of France should be, he put himself at the window of 
his boat and bowed very low as long as he could see him. 

I heard afterwards from Doima Molina, the infanta's first 
waiting-woman, whom she brought with her to France, that 
she had asked the infanta-queen on her return if the king 
were well-made and if he pleased her, to which the young 
queen replied : " If he pleased me ? — why, certainly he is a 
very handsome young man, and he made a most gallant 
cavalcade." The king had in fact ridden out with no heed 
to the fact that he rode vmcovered in presence of a king to 
whom he was not accustomed to pay civilities without re- 
ceiving greater, or at any rate equal ones ; but at this moment 
his grandeur gave way to gallantry, and the splendour of his 
purple yielded for once to the sparkling of his love. 
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We heard afterwards, both from the queen and from 
Donna Maria JLjlina, that the Kmg of Spain, shortly before 
the -n-edding, havuig had the marriage contract read before 
him and before the grandees of his court, said aloud, on 
hearing the article of the renunciations : " That is nonsense ; 
if the prince, my son, fails to succeed, my daughter will 
inherit of right." May God preserve the present Prince of 
Spain, now living ! But if Spain were to lose him, it is to Ije 
believed, after the above declaration, that legitimate right, 
the king's merits, his power, his noble qualities so vaunted by 
the Spaniards at this interview, and the love the whole nation 
bears to their infanta, may perhaps give to Frenchmen the 
advantage of commanding all Europe ; at any rate, by the 
acknowledgment of the King of Spain himself, it would be 
just if it were so. 

On Sunday, June 6, the peace was sworn to with all pos- 
sible solemnity ; the two kings met at the conference, each 
having the grandees of his kingdom with him. On the side 
of our king the princesses and duchesses were also present. 
The kings took the oath at a table, each placmg his hand on 
the Gospels and kneeling down. After this important action 
they embraced, saying that they wished also to swear an 
eternal friendship. 

The next day the king and queen, followed by many men 
but no women except the lady of honour and the lady-in- 
waiting, went to fetch into France the infanta-queen. After 
the two kings, the two queens, and Monsieur had been a long 
time together, they separated, with many tears. The King of 
Spain and his daughter parted with evident sorrow, and the 
queen his sister showed by her tenderness that she felt the 
force of blood. The king and Monsieur, when embracing 
the King of Spain as their uncle, wept, and were moved at 
seeing the young queen in such extreme affliction. Three 

VOL. in. — 14 
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times she knelt before her father and asked his blessing, and 
the King of Spain wept when he quitted her. 

The grandees of Spain also showed great tenderness to 
their infanta, our young queen, and returned to her often to 
kiss her hands and her gown ; all of which she received 
gravely. Finally, she was put into a carriage, embroidered 
in gold and silver, and driven to Saint-Jean-de-Luz, attended 
by the Gardes, the light-horse, the gendarmes, the musket- 
eers, and three companies of the regiment of the Gardes. 
The whole Court were on horseback, all very magnificently 
attired. 

The young queen was taken to the apartments of the 
queen her aunt, where all the princesses were awaiting 
her with a fine company. She wore a robe of cherry- 
coloured satin, embroidered in silver and gold, and a few 
precious stones set after the fashion of her country, that is 
to say, in a great deal of gold. The queen, who from that 
day took the name of queen-mother, sent the queen, her 
niece and daughter, into her chamber to be unlaced, and then 
retired herself into her own room to do likewise. As every 
one was excluded from the little house which now contained 
so many royal personages, and as all men at the request of 
the yoimg queen were dismissed, even the captain of the 
guards and the ushers, the two queens being both undressed, 
the king went to visit the queen to beg her to go to bed. 
He told her that her supper shoidd be served to her in bed ; 
but she preferred to go and sup with him and with the queen 
his mother. He then took her, himself alone, by the hand 
and led her to see his mother, whom she found almost en 
chemise. On entering she threw herself into her arms and 
kissed her tenderly, calling her sometimes aunt, sometimes 
mother. 

This worthy mother, enchanted to enjoy such happiness, 
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after kissing the young princess with great pleasure, gave 
her a foldiag seat, the only one tlien in lier room. She 
looked at her with eyes full of joy, and praising her beauty 
made the king, who was no doubt extremely satisfied with 
it liimself, take notice of it. The young queen, seeing tliat 
tlie kmg stood lieside her, made room for him on her own 
seat, in a tender manner and yet with some embarrassment ; 
but he, with a sentiment that miglit pass for gallantry, did 
not take it, but continued to stand beside her. Tlie uifanta- 
queen was charmmg thus in half-dress ; tor the guard-infanta 
was so monstrous a thing that when tlie Spanisli women did 
not wear it they looked far better. 

The two queens remaiued alone with the king. Monsieur 
was there also, but no other witnesses except a few waiting- 
women and myself. They supped with as mucli familiarity 
as if they had been together all tlieir lives. The queen- 
mother was very tender to the young princess, who, treating 
her as a mother, kissed her hand several times. After 
supper, the king took the queen back to her own chamber, 
where she was attended only by the Comtesse del Priego, 
lady of honour. 

The King of Spain, on the other hand, was depressed with 
sadness at the separation from his daughter. When he 
reached Fontarabia he threw himself upon his bed and said 
to those about him : " I return half-dead ; for, to see my 
daughter weep — it was her duty, and my sister's also; 
but to see those two young men hanging to my neck and 
crying like children has so moved me that I can bear no 
more." 

Thus ended this celebrated day, with equal satisfaction 
on both sides ; which was confirmed by tlie assurance the 
queen gave to the queen her aimt that she had never had 
any inclination for the emperor. She asked the king for 
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a courier by whom to write a letter to her father ; and did 
not close her letter after writing it until she had sent it to 
the king, begging him to read it. She thus let him know by 
this iirst action how disposed she was to live on the best 
terms with him, and to give him even more than he could 
wish. But, as all good things here below are mingled with 
some troubles, I heard afterwards, that the queen did not 
sleep all night, but tliat many times she said, sighing, to 
her waiting-woman, who slept beside her : Ai/, Molina, mi 
IKulrc — " Alas ! Molina, my father ! " She wept for the 
father wlio loved her so tenderly, and whom, according to 
all appearances, she was never to see again ; but, after all, 
the king's presence had enough charm for lier to sweeten 
this bitterness. 

The next day she rested. The king went to see her in 
the morning and was some time with her ; then they went 
to hear mass at the Eecollets. The queen was shown her 
clothes, linen, toilets, and all the things necessary for the 
wedding, which had been put together in reserve tor this 
occasion ; after which theh' majesties dined together. After 
the repast the queen-mother went to see the cardinal, who 
was dl, and the young queen went to the Comedy. That 
evening they tried on her French clotlies, and put her for 
the first time into a petticoat-body, which the Duchesse 
de Navailles (appotated that day as her lady of honour) fas- 
tened upon her. At first it incommoded her, but she bore 
it with gentleness and patience. The king was with her 
quite a long time that evening in her chamber ; and though, 
up to this time, he had pretended to be ignorant of the 
Spanish language, it appeared on this occasion that he knew 
it perfectly well. The queen went to bed early to prepare 
herself for the morrow, on which the final ceremonies of 
the marriage were to take place. 
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The young queen woke in the mornmg, June 9 th, and the 
Duchesse de Navailles, who had the honour of dressmg her, 
fulfilled on this occasion the duties of lady of honour and 
lady-in-waiting. She had some trouble in making the closed 
crown hold firmly on the queen's Iiead, which was dressed 
with her own hair solely. There were no means of fastening 
it, except to tie it, in the Spanish fashion, with ribbons at the 
bottom fastened to those which bound the head, — a style 
of coiffure different from that she wore on the day of tlie 
wedding at Fontarabia, but quite elegant. She wore the 
royal robes dotted with little golden fleurs-de-lis, — a fine 
costume. Besides the honour conveyed in wearing it, it is 
certainly more becoming than any other. It consists of a 
petticoat-body and sleeves, with a petticoat of the same, 
scattered over with golden fleurs-de-lis. Over this was the 
royal mantle, fastened to the upper part of the petticoat- 
body, and falling to the ground, with a very long train, the 
end of which was cut round. 

The king wore a black costume, and no jewels. They 
went together to the church along an open gallery a little 
higher than the street, which had been built for the purpose, 
from the house of the queen-mother to the church. There 
the queen was placed beside the king under a high dais of 
violet velvet, sown with gold fleurs-de-lis ; the platform, 
that is to say, the carpet, chairs, and hassocks, were of the 
same, — the whole covered with golden fleurs-de-lis. 

WTien the king and queen were placed under the mar- 
riage canopy, and the time had come to make them kiss the 
pax, it was Cardinal Mazarin who gave it to them, and who 
then bore it to the queen-mother, his true benefactress and 
mistress. Slie was placed to the riglit of the king, on a 
high platform separated from his and covered with black 
velvet, under a dais of the same, and surrounded by the 
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chief oiBcers and grandees of her Court. The Comtesse de 
Flex, her lady of honour, bore her train. 

On the face of this great queen we could easUy recognize 
the inward joy of her soul ; which made her so beautiful 
tliat at fifty-nine years of age she could almost have dis- 
puted the palm of beauty witli the queen her niece ; who, 
in truth, did not possess a beauty as perfect as that of the 
queen her aunt at her age. The queen-mother had finer 
features, she was taller, her bearing was nobler, with far 
more majesty, and her face was of handsomer form. She 
surpassed her also ia tlie admirable beauty of her hands 
and arms ; but the young queen had a more beautiful com- 
plexion, the lovely colours of which embellished her ; she 
resembled the queen-mother, as 1 liave already said, iu a 
certain air, and slightly in the shape of the face. This 
happy mother, on returning from the ceremony, did us the 
honour to tell us, the Comtesse de Flex and me, that the 
tliouglit had come into her mind on seeing the queen ad- 
vance to make her offering in the royal robes and crown, 
that that head alone in all the world was of sufficient 
dignity to wear that crown. 

Tlie king, the two queens, and Monsieur dined together. 
The young queen, on leaviag the cliurch had lain down to 
rest awhile ; then she rose and dressed herself in a costume 
of white cloth of silver made in the French fashion. Slie 
then went up to the apartment of tiro queen-mother ; tliey 
were together for some time in private in her little cham- 
lier, no one being present but the Comtesse de Flex, the 
Duchesse de Navailles, Madame de Noailles, the Comtesse 
del Priego, and myself. The queens after this went out, to 
show themselves a little to the public, an(] to watch the 
king, who took pleasure in tlingiug to the populace the 
luouey wliich had been struck, as usual, for the occasion. 
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After a time they all, that is, the king, the two queens, 
Monsieur, and Cardinal Mazarin, retired to the little cham- 
ber of the queen-mother. They sat there in the alcove of 
the bed and talked of indifferent matters. 

When it was dark the young queen left the house of the 
queen-mother and went to that of the king, conducted by 
him and accompanied by the queen-mother and Monsieur. 
I do not know who was at the king's house, for I was not 
there. Their Majesties supped in public, without more 
ceremony than usual, and immediately afterwards tire king 
desired to go to bed. Tlie queen said to tlie queen her 
aunt, with tears in her eyes, Es jiiici/ tcmprano — " It is 
too soon," which was the only moment of annoyance she 
had shown since her arrival, and which her modesty now 
forced her to feel ; but finally, on their telling her that the 
king was undressed, she sat down on two hassocks beside 
her bed to do likewise, without placing herself at her toilet- 
table. She wished to gratify the king, even in what shocked 
m some degree the modesty that had made her dismiss all 
men from her room, even her personal officers. She then 
undressed without making any difficidty, and on being told 
that the king awaited her she said these very words : Presto, 
presto! qiCel Eey nCespcra — "Quick, quick ! the king expects 
me." After an obedience so exact, which we may suspect 
to have been mingled with passion, they went to bed, with 
the blessing of the queen their mother. 

It seemed as if God had shed His favour upon this mar- 
riage; for the king showed the greatest tenderness for the 
queen, and she for him. She told him she had no will but 
his, and that she had quitted the king her father, whom 
she loved tenderly, her country, and all that had ever lieen 
offered to her, to give herself wholly to him; tliat she did it 
with all her heart, but she entreated him to grant her in 
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return the favour of allowing her to be always with him, 
and that he would never propose to leave her, because it 
would be to her the greatest pain she could receive. The 
king granted this request so willingly that he at once com- 
manded the grand-master of the household never to separate 
the queen and himself, no matter how small the house 
might be. 

The queen-mother, who knew the king her son to be 
rather cold and grave, owned to us that she had felt great 
tear lest the indifference which she imagined to be in the 
king's soul should prove injurious to this niece she had so 
ardently desired to make him marry. But after she had seen 
him act with her as he did during the first days she was in 
France, she happQy lost that fear, for she saw him then as 
open to affection in regard to the queen as she could pos- 
sibly have desired. She had only, she said, to ask of God 
a continuance of this happiness. We must hope for it ; but 
the sorry experience every one has of the instability of the 
happiness of mankind, gave her reason to apprehend what 
happens so frequently in life. 

Soon after the marriage, she did us the honour to tell us, 
the Comtesse de Flex and me, speaking of the satisfaction 
and contentment of the kmg, that he had thanked her for 
having taken out of his heart Mademoiselle Mancini 
(whom he owned he did not at all esteem in the matter of 
good sense and reason) to give him the infanta, who would, 
apparently, render him happy as much by her beauty as by 
her vhtue, her compliance, and the affection which she 
showed for him. 

The young queen told us herself, later, what she had felt 
for the king from her childhood. She did us, Madame de 
Kavailles and me, the honour to tell us one evening that 
she had always regarded the king as destined to be her 
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husband ; that not only had she loved the king, but she 
had even loved liis portraits ; that the queen her mother, 
daughter of France, had often told her that to be happy she 
must be Queen of France ; and that she wished to see her 
wear that crown, or else a veil. In the love she now felt 
for the king we soon saw her " pass all bounds and reach 
her happy end." Nor need we wonder ; the cause of her 
passion was a noble one ; and her innocence giving her the 
power to let it be seen, such as she felt it, she took pleasure 
in publishing it, and in having, by the reciprocal love the 
king then showed her, a just ground for glorying in its 
excess. 



VIII. 

i66o — i66i. 

It was at this time that the King of England returned to 
his States. On landing, this young king, who had merit, 
and whom the experience of much suffering had made an 
honest man, received Monk, who had worthily served him, 
with great marks of gratitude. He knighted him on the 
spot and embraced him ; the Duke of York, his next brother, 
put on the Garter, and the Duke of Gloucester, his youngest 
brother, the sword. Shortly after, the king made his entry 
into London, where he was received with transports of joy, 
such as past tyranny and true repentance must inspire in 
a people on recovering a legitimate and amiable king who 
seems to them full of good qualities. 

The Court travelled day and night to reach Bordeaux on 
its way to Paris. There was nothing lemarkable in this 
stage of the journey except that at Kochefort we had a great 
earthquake, the adventures attending which served only to 
amuse the public. On the 23d of June, the Eve of Saint 
John, the king, the queens. Cardinal Mazarin, the princesses 
and duchesses, and all persons of rank and known merit got 
into a boat at Langon, and all the Court in other covered 
barges. After proceeding two leagues, the aldermen of Bor- 
deaux brought for the king a large and beautiful boat, in 
which the king, the queens, the cardinal, the princesses, and 
all persons of rank placed themselves. It was magnificently 
lined throughout with crimson velvet and gold lace ; a table 
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in the middle was covered with the same, also a chair of 
velvet with silver lace for the queen-mother. The upper 
end of the boat was closed witli a balustrade, like a cabinet 
raised one step, where their Majesties placed themselves. 
This balustrade was gilt, and adorned with emblems, initials, 
paintings, and devices. The floor of the boat was carpeted, 
and all around it were benches covered in crimson velvet 
with silver fringes, which served as seats for the ladies. A 
gilded balustrade ran round the boat, forming a gallery on 
the outside, enriched with devices in Latin decorated in the 
same way. 

The cabin, which toolc up nearly the wliole boat, was 
large ; it had se%-eral gi-eat windows, and tlie roof was a 
high dome lined with crimson damask with trimmings of 
silver and gold. The boat was drawn by four large flat- 
boats shaped like galleys, whicli were blue and scattered 
over with gold crowns and initials, and the boatmen who 
rowed them were dressed ui blue taffeta with gcJd and silver 
trimmings. ]\Iany other boats followed tliis one, aud a number 
of persons from Bordeaux came in more boats to see the king 
pass. 

He was saluted on his arrival with firing of cannon and 
shouts of the people who filled the quay, whicli looked like 
an amphitheatre made for a gala, because the ground of the 
quay slopes upward from the river. Violins accompanied 
the king's boat; the sound of trumpets and the roar of 
caimon mingled with the music. The king and the queens 
took pleasure in it ; and tlie fine effect of so many things 
combined would, as I think, have made this entry beautiful 
and agreeable if the heat, wliich was excessive tliroughout 
the day, had allowed us to enjoy it more comfortably. The 
king played cards during the trip, and the Abbd de Gorde 
lost fiftv thousand crowns in one liour. 
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After three days spent at Bordeaux, we came on (Sunday, 
27th) in the same boat to sleep at Blaye. After that we 
drove to Poitiers, a large and ugly town, and thence to 
Richelieu, the famous name of which answers for the beauty 
of the place. From there we came to Aniboise, then to 
Bio is and Chambord. From Chambord to sleep at Orleans, 
where the entrance was fine ; all the streets were draped 
and the people testified the utmost joy in again seeing their 
king. Their late rebellion ought to have made them trem- 
ble at tlie sight of then true master ; but tlieir repentance 
and then- supplications drew to them the effects of his royal 
kindness in the forgetting of their faults, for as he had just 
given peace to all Europe he would not leave upon this 
beautiful city any signs of his indignation. We finally 
arrived at Fontainebleau, July the 13th. 

After remaining about a week at Funtaiuebleau, the 
queen-motlier came to Paris, and the cardinal also. The 
king and queen stopped at Vincennes wliile preparations 
were being made for their entrance into Paris. The car- 
dinal, whose health was now bad, had the gout, which 
struck in, as they say, in consequence of baths he had been 
made to take because he also had the gravel. This sup- 
pressed gout caused him great suffering in the bowels, which 
gave him fever and convulsions that caused fears for his 
life. One day, the king, who often came to Paris, asked his 
advice on some affair, to which he replied, " Sire, you are 
seeking counsel of a man who has no longer any mind, and 
who raves." The king, knowing that he did in truth Iiave 
moments of delirium, was touclied with such grief that he 
went away into a little gallery adjoining the cardinal's apart- 
ment, and wept there for the man who had served him as 
guardian, governor, and minister in one. He had never 
known all his faults, and the recent services he had ren- 
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dered him showed the king his capacit)- and liis right 
intentions. 

All the sovereign courts went to pay their respects to the 
minister, with sentiments very contrary to those they had 
shown in the past. Parliament deputed a president, two 
counsellors of the grand-chamher, and one from each cham- 
ber o£ inquests, to thank him for the peace he had just con- 
cluded, — an honour which until then had never been done 
to any minister or favourite. This assembly had recently set 
a price upon his head ; but on this occasion their harangues 
were full of laudation ; and they testified the utmost vener- 
ation for him, without shame for their past injustice or their 
present fickleness. 

The cardinal was no doubt sensible of this glorj', for in 
truth it was great ; but, in order to lessen it, God put him 
in a state, by tlie near approach of death, to experience in 
himself that the blessings of this life are never perfect. He 
answered all according as it was right for him to feel ; and 
he spoke to them eloquentl)'. A few days later he felt 
better, and this amendment gave hopes that his ailment 
■would be nothing. 

At the beginning of September the entrance of the king 
and queen into Paris took place; until this celebrated day 
they had lived at Vincennes. I shall say little about it, and 
refer these details to those who assume to inform the public. 
It was, however, a fine thing and very agreeable to witness. 
The queen was in a triumphal car, more beautiful than that 
which is fabulously given to the sun ; and her hair miglit 
have won the prize of beauty from that of the god of day. 
Her Majesty was dressed in a black robe embroidered in 
gold and silver, with quantities of precious stones of in- 
estimable value. The colour of her silvery hair and the 
rose and wliite of her complexion, which harmonized with 
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the blue of her eyes, gave her extreme brilliancy, and her 
beauty seemed extraordinary. The people were enchanted 
in seeing her ; transported with joy and love, they gave her 
thousands and thousands of benedictions. 

The king was such as poets represent the men they deify. 
His costume was an embroidery of gold and silver, as beau- 
tiful as it should be in view of the dignity of him who wore 
it. He was mounted on a horse that was fit to show him to 
his subjects, and was followed by a large number of princes 
and the greatest seigneurs of his kingdom. The grandeur 
that was seen in his person made him the admired of all, 
and the peace he had just given to France, with the beauti- 
ful princess he gave to Frenchmen as their queen, revived ia 
the hearts of his people their zeal and their fidelity ; and all 
who looked upon him on this great day esteemed themselves 
happy in having him for king and master. Tlie queen- 
mother ■s'itnessed the passing of the king and queen from a 
balcony in the rue Saint-Antoine, and her joy can easily be 
imagined from all that I have written on this subject. The 
Queen of England, and the princess her daughter were with 
her. 

The queen-mother, after marrymg the king to the one her 
heart had always desired, now wished to think of Monsieur, 
and, as a good mother, to choose for him what seemed to her 
best and most precious in Europe. This was the Princess of 
England (Henrietta Anne) whom she had always tenderly 
loved, and whom she would have cliosen for queen in default 
of the infanta. She therefore made the king resolve upon 
the marriage, and to bring it to a conclusion she herself 
went to ask the young princess of the queen her mother. 
She obtained her easily, for Monsieur was worthy of being 
joyfully received by the greatest princesses of Europe. The 
Duke of York, second brother of the princess, did not make 
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SO good a match for himself ; for about tliis time he married 
a young lady, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, lord- 
chancellor of England, in the suite of the Princess Royal, his 
sister, now the widow of the Prince of Orange. The Queen of 
England had just lost her third son, the Duke of Gloucester, 
who, by the reputation he had already acquired, seemed 
likely to prove a great prince ; and her affliction was doubly 
increased by the fault of the Duke of York in choosing so 
low an alliance which was not suitable for liiiu. After 
granting her daughter to Monsieur a few days before the 
feast of All-Saints, she started for England to jiay a visit to 
the king her son, and take measures with him for tlieir com- 
mon interests. Her intention was to propose to him a mar- 
riage with Hortense Mancini, niece of Cardinal Jlazarin, 
without other foundation for this scheme than tire complais- 
ance which Lord Germaine and Lord Montague desired to 
show to Cardinal Mazarin. They alleged, as a reason, that 
the re-establishment of the King of England among the 
people was insecure ; that parliament still seemed to have 
factions ; and that the army was not wholly submissive to 
his wUl. They therefore thought that a large sum of money 
would be necessary to pay off the troops, dismiss them, and 
buy up what remained of factious persons in the kingdom. 

The Queen of England, on arriving in London, found all 
things so well arranged, the armies so obedient, the parlia- 
ment so submissive, that the proposal of a marriage with 
Hortense could not be agreeable to the heart of the king her 
son.^ The necessity for the five millions promised by the 
cardinal whenever they were wanted, no longer pressed him 

1 Mademoiselle asserts in her Memoirs that Madame de Motteville was 
charged at this time by the Queen of England to propose to her the King 
of England as her husband ; she says that she did not take the matter 
very seriously, and refused it, to Bladame de MotteviUe's great dis- 
content. — Fr. Ed. 
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to demand or accept them. That is why the marriage pro- 
posed to him ceased to be desirable ; the army disbanded of 
itself by the mere force of his will ; and the parliament was 
ready to do whatever he desired. The cardinal was no doubt 
\'exed at this change ; but it may be said to his credit that 
he had, apparently, so little sought the proposed honour, and 
had shown such ostentatious indifference to the matter, and 
to the urgency of the English lords, that neither envy, hatred, 
nor malice could find sufficient ground on which to make 
him a reproach. His wisdom and his moderation seemed on 
still another occasion almost as advantageous to him, for the 
Due de Savoie having offered to marry one of his nieces pro- 
vided he would cede to him the fortress of Pignerol, the 
cardinal refused, and said to the Due de Navailles, as the 
duchess told me, that he wanted to marry his nieces only to 
establish his glory, and that such treachery to the king for 
the sake of his own interests would bring him shame. 

The. lord-chancellor of England, unlike Cardinal Mazarin, 
asked permission of the Queen of England to appear before 
her to pay his respects. She sent him word that she was 
willing, provided he did not speak to her of his daughter. 
But the king her son, who had promised to support the 
marriage out of the affection he felt for the chancellor, 
urged the queen his mother so strongly that, conquered at 
last by the force he put upon her, and by the advice of 
several English lords, the Earl of St. Albans, and the Ah'h6 
Montague, she consented to the marriage. She pardoned 
her son, and received the Duchess of York as her daughter. 
The lords thought that she ought to do so, as much for 
the sake of her own affairs and to obtain the considerable 
revenue the king gave her, as to benefit themselves, particu- 
larly the Earl of St. Albans, the minister of her Majesty. 
The latter made himself the friend of the lord-chancellor, 
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after hulJing back for some time and playing tlie part of 
an honest man, wliieh is, not to yield witlaout ditticulty. 
Lord Montague had no desires for fortune in England ; his 
attachments vrere in France, through the friendship the 
queen-mother felt for him ; moreover, one may say of him 
that in all things in all countries his true pielx' made him 
disinterested. 

Early in the following year (1661) the cardinal again 
feU ill of a languishing disease. It seemed as though the 
gouty humour rose from the legs to the stomach and re- 
mained there, causing suffocations which were thought for 
a long time to be hysterical. The d(3ctors purged him 
frequentl}- ; and as he alwajs improved under purgation 
it became known in that way, sprite of their dissimulation, 
that the trouble was humour, and that the humour came 
from a bad source. The state in which he was did not 
prevent him from thinking of his treasures ; and whenever 
he had moments of reprieve he was often seen to be busy 
in weighing the pistoles which he won at cards, in order 
to stake the lightest of them on the morrow.' 

1 See the Memoirs of the Comte de Brienne, secretary of State unrler 
Louis XIII. " One day,'' he says, " I was walking through the new 
apartments of his palace {I mean tlie great gallery wliicli runs along tlie 
side on tlie rue Richelieu and leads to liis lihrary) ; I was in the small 
gallery, where there is a tapestry all in wool representing Scipio, executed 
from designs of Guilio Romano. I iieard llim coming by tlie noise of liis 
slippers, wliich he dragged along like a very languishing man just out of 
a long illness. I hid behind the tapestry and I heard liim say, ' I must 
quit all this ! ' He stopped at every step, for he was very feeble ; turn- 
ing to this side and to that, and casting his eyes on the objects that 
struck his sight, he said, from the deptlis of his heart, ' I must leave 
all this ! ' Then, turning again, he added : ' And tliat, too ! — What 
trouble I had to get these things ! how can I abandon them without 
regret? — I shall never see them more where I am going!' I heard 
those words very distinctly; they touched me perhaps more than he 
himself was touched. I gave a great sigh, which I could not repress, 
and lie heard me. * Who is there 1 ' he said, ' who is there V ' It is 

VOL. III. — 15 
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The cardmal's avarice was such that the young queen 
had no money. All the expenses of her household were 
paid by Colbert, a creature of the cardinal, who economized 
on everj-thing. The young princess had no money for 
cards; for they did not pay her more than the thousand 
crowns a month, awarded from time immemorial to the 
queens of France for their minor pleasures and charities. 
But as cards were the fashion and the queen liked to play 
sometimes, that sum was not sufficient ; for, being liable 
to lose a great deal in one day, it often happened that her 
money came to an end, so that she had nothing with which 
to give alms or to pay for her pleasures. 

It was customary, in the days of the late king, to give the 
queen-mother on N"ew Year's day twelve thousand crowns, 
but the young queen was given only ten thousand francs ; 
which annoyed her because the queen-mother had told 
her she was herself accustomed to receive twelve thousand 
crowns. This difference displeased the queen, and she 
complained of it to the Duchesse de Navailles. That lady, 
thinking to do the cardinal a service, warned him of this, 

I, monseigueur, who am waiting to speak to your Eminence.' ' Come 
here, come here,' lie saiJ in a mournful tone. He was naked in his 
camlet dressing-gown, furred with squirrel-skin, and had his night-cap 
on his head. He said to me, 'Give me your hand, I am very weak; I 
can't bear much more.' ' Your Eminence ought to sit down,' and I 
wanted to give him a chair. 'No, no,' he said, 'I am glad to walk 
about; I have business in my library.' I gave him my arm and he 
leaned upon it. He would not let me speak of public matters. 'I am 
no longer,' he said, 'in a state to hear them; speak to the king, and 
do what he says ; I have other things in my head now.' Then, return- 
ing to his thoughts, ' See, my friend,' he said, ' that beautiful picture 
of Correggio, and that Venus of Titian, and that incomparable Deluge 
of Annibale Carracci, for I know you love pictures and understand them; 
ah ! my poor friend, I must quit all that ! Adieu, dear pictures I have 
loved 80 well, and which cost so much!'" Montglat, in describing his 
end, says : " He showed no fear of death, but an incomprehensible attach- 
ment to money to his last breath." — Tr. 
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and advised him to treat her mistress better ; she told him 
also that the young queen was sensitive, and knew both 
the good and the evil that was done to her. To which the 
cardinal replied that the queen would have money when 
it pleased him to give it to her ; but he did not promise to 
give her any. He seemed angry with the queen-mother for 
wishing that the twelve thousand crowns I have mentioned 
should he given to the queen, and said with emphasis, 
" Alas ! if she knew where that money comes from, and 
that it is the blood of the people, she would not be so 
liberal with it." He, who staked ever)' day three or four 
thousand pistoles, who had all the money of France in 
his coffers, who let his niece, the Comtesse de Soissons, 
gamble away immense sums daily, — he, who pillaged every- 
thing, who allowed the greatest robberies to be committed 
on the French people, - — he, I say, who was found, after his 
death, to have filled with untold treasure all the places 
under his rule and also those of his friends, lie had the 
hardihood to reproach his benefactress, the mother of his 
king, the mother of France and of the poor, because she 
wished the twelve thousand crowns given to her by the 
late king, her husband, to be given to the new queen ! In 
this, we can see wliat his tyranny, his hardness, and his 
ingi'atitude were in things about which he acted out his 
nature. 

On Sunday, February 6, the gallery of the Louvre, called 
tire Cialerie des Rois, caught fire and was almost entirely 
liurned, together witli an adjoining salon which had just 
been built. The king was compelled by this accident to 
go to Saint-Germain for some days to allow the Louvre to 
be cleaned. 

On Friday, February 11, the cardinal, wlro was then at 
Vincennes, felt himself in a bad state. He sent the Due 
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de Kavailles to the king to tell him he was very ill and 
desired to see him. The king wept before the duke and 
told him that he was losing much ; that if the cardinal 
could have lived four or live years longer he would have 
left him capalde of governing the kingdom ; but that now 
he should be embarrassed, not knowing whom to trust ; 
and that his greatest desire was to manage his affairs for 
himself. This news of the cardinal's illness brought the 
whole Court back to Paris, and the king went at once to 
Vincennes. Tire queen-mother joined him there, and was 
served by the officers of the young queen, as she did not 
take her own with her. That same da)-, 11th, they gave 
the cardinal an emetic towards evening, which greatly re- 
lie'i'ed him ; for that reason they gave him another on the 
loth, from which he was better for a day or two, on account 
of the great evacuation ; but immediately after he fell back 
into the same troubles. 

The Queen of England arrived in Paris on the 20th of 
February, and was well received by the king and the queen, 
who went as far as Saint-Denis to meet her, with all the 
grandeur and attendance of the kings of France. 

On the 22d tlie king and queen-mother, who were at Vin- 
cennes, went to see the cardinal. Thej' found him much 
worse that day and more oppressed. He spoke of his death 
and said very touching things. The king and queen-mother 
were with him two hours, and came away weeping and much 
affected. At the end of February he again grew worse ; 
and not knowing how to dispose of all his innumerable 
treasures, he maixied his niece, Marie Mancini, who had 
returned to Court, to the Conn^table Colonna [Prince Lorenzo 
Colonna] with a dot of a hundred thousand francs a year from 
Italian fvmds, and his beautiful house in Eome, which he 
bei|ueathed to her. The king, after her return, lived with 
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her with more signs of iiidifl'erence than of passion. Some 
persons said that he had a few moments of tenderness which 
threatened to relight his early flame ; but I am ignorant of 
this, and can say nothing about it. 

Tlie cardinal also married Hortense Mancini to the Grand- 
master, the son of the Mar&hal de La Meilleraye, making 
him heir to his property and obliging him to give up his own 
name of La Porte, which was fairly honourable, to take that 
of Mazariu with enormous estates and establishments. For 
a long time the Grand-master had been in love with Made- 
moiselle Hortense, and had refused to marrj' the Comtesse de 
Soissons, hoping to get her younger sister ; but the cardinal 
kept the latter, who was beautiful, for kings or at least for 
sovereign princes. Until now he had shown aversion to let- 
ting the Grand-master marr}' her, seeming not to esteem him 
personally ; but now that death, taking him by the throat, 
did not give him time to accomplish, in the nieces who 
remained to marry, the grandeur of his hopes, he was fain to 
take the Grand-master as a jns-allcr. The latter was already 
very rich, for his father through the favour he had had with 
Cardinal Kichelieu, his relation, had much property and 
many dignities. He seemed fortunate in being led by fate to 
the enjoyment of this great inheritance ; but it is not being 
really fortunate to be too rich. 

On the 3d of March, the second day of Lent, T went to 
Viucennes. Cardinal Mazarin, wlio had been better for a 
day or two, was so ill that morning that he was f)bliged to 
receive the holy viaticum. Tlie queen-mother was awakened 
by this news. She had heard him gi'oaning in the night, 
because he was lodged on tire other side of her chamber, and 
Ills illness was of a natm'e to suffocate him continually. 
The king held a council that morning before the queen- 
mother was awake, and he came soon after to render her an 
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account of what had taken place. On the same day she did 
me the honour to tell me that Le Tellier, Fouquet, and de 
Lyonne were destined, not to go%'ern, but to serve the king. 
She spoke to me of Mar^chal de Villeroy as a man who 
loved the State and had capacity, but who was weak. Slie 
believed, however, that he would be of the council — which 
did not happen. She seemed to me convinced that Le 
Tellier was an able man in his office, an honomable man, but 
not capable of the iirst place. She did me the honour to 
remark that she believed the attorney-general, Fouquet, be- 
ing capable, though a great thief, would be master of the 
others. As for de Lyorme, she showed me that she intended, 
if she could, to remove him from the council after the death 
of the minister. 

The cardinal, who was superintendent of the household of 
the queen-mother, begged her to allow him to give that office 
to his niece the Princesse de Conti. The Comtesse de Flex, 
her lady-of-honour, was vexed at this, but the queen-mother 
remedied the trouble, tor, in order to soften the mortification 
of seeing a lady placed above her, she gave a patent as 
duchess to her mother Madame de Senec^, with reversion to 
herself and her heirs male, — a very unusual favour, but one 
which the queen asked urgently of the king as a thing she 
desired eagerly. 

On the 3d of March, public forty-hour prayers were 
ordered to be put up for the cardinal in all the churches of 
Paris, which is usually not done for any but kings. The 
queen now believed she was pregnant, and this was a conso- 
lation to the king which easily cured the grief he felt for the 
state in which he saw the cardinal, whom he greatly loved. 
It was liis first attachment ; childhood had set its seal on 
this affection. 

The princess-palatine sent the minister, under compulsion 
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and to her great regret, the resignation of her office of super- 
intendent of the household of the young queen, which he 
then gave to the Comtesse de Soissons, wishing, before he 
died, to put his two nieces in these offices, which are fine 
He left the Grand-master (husband of Hortense Mancini) 
his governments, his palace fully furnished in Paris, and 
incalculable sums in money ; besides which, he had married 
his nieces the Princesse de Conti, the Duchess of Modena, 
the Comtesse de Soissons, and the Princess Colonna, and had 
given them each a large dot. He also left two hundred thou- 
sand crowns to the little Marianna, the last of his nieces, and 
the government of Auvergne to whoever married her.^ As 
for his nephew, Mancini, although he disinherited him, not 
thinking him worthy to bear his name, this discredited 
nephew received the principality or duchy of Ferretti in 
Italy, the duchy of Kevers in France, with a part of his 
house and much other property. He gave to each of his 
MerccEur grand-nephews great revenues and benefices ; and 
to all his friends governments, bishoprics, and money. He 
re-established the Due de Lorraine in his States, in part 
recompense for what he had refused him ; and each of his 
recommendations, or laudations made the destiny of the 
greatest seigneurs of the kingdom. He made his will and 
signed it March 6th, and as he had received the viaticum 
he seemed to wish to give the rest of his time to his 
salvation. 

On Thursday, March 3, which was the day on which he 
received the communion, the cj^ueen-mother said to me, in 
presence of the king, that the cardinal was tlien very small 



1 The Due de Bouillon married her ; she had much taste for poesy ; 
and in after years was the friend and protectress of La Fontaine ; but 
being compromised, with the Comtesse de Soissons, in the Voisin trial she 
was exiled from France. — Tr. 
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before God ; that Iiis feelings of humility ■n'ere great, and 
that she hoped that God would have pity on him. There 
are two things which it is diiiicult to think of as compatilile, 
— Christian humility with love for the good things of earth 
and for that grandeur which made him dispose of a whole 
kingdom as he pleased. He gave away all offices that were 
then vacant, and many that were not his. It is true that 
he did this witli the king's consent, and no doubt this 
encouraged him to believe that he could take all and give 
all witli impunity to his own family. The excuse itself 
was not, however, legitimate ; it was abusing, in a manner, 
the feelings that habit had formed in the heart of the 
king towards him in order to take from him his power, his 
finances, the right of bestowing offices, governments, abbeys, 
bishoprics, and, in general, almost everything that was in 
his gift. 

Cardinal Mazarin was suspected of not having much 
religion. His youth was dishonoured by the bad reputa- 
tion which he had in Italy ; and, as I have already said 
in speaking of him, he had never shown enough reverence 
for the sacred mysteries. His life, morally well regulated, 
seemed not to have as its rule of conduct the gospel 
maxims. It could have been wished for his sake that the 
last years of his life, wlieu he did virtuous actions, had been 
ruled entirely liy the desire of salvation. But God alone 
knows what is in man, and laudable appearances ought 
nearly always to oblige us to believe the good we see in 
others to be sincere ; because we cannot discern the thoughts 
and feelings of which we unjustly seek to be the judges. 

The minister showed much firmness and tranquillity of 
mind in his last days. He worked with Le Tellier on the 
affairs of the .State. On the 4th and 6th he even made 
despatches for Home, which lie signed. On the 7th, the 
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day on which he received the extreme unction, after taking 
leave of the king, the queen-mother, and Monsiem", whom 
lie entreated not to take the trouble to come and see him 
again, he gave the king eighteen large diamonds, a very 
fine diamond to the queen-mother, a bouquet of diamonds 
to the yoimg queen, and several emeralds of immense size 
to Monsieur. He gave a diamond to the Prince de Conde, 
with many praises and great signs of friendship, and one 
to the Marechal de Turenne, and appointed as his succes- 
sors in the ministry those I have already named. 

He received tlie extreme unction in his chair, answered 
for himself, and thanked those who administered it. He 
sent for his servants, and let them all see him; having 
had his beard trimmed, and being clean and agreeable- 
looking in a flame-coloured gown, with his cardinal's cap 
on his head, like a man who braved death. He spoke to 
them in a very Christian manner, asked their pardon with 
many signs of humility, and confessed that one of his crimes 
before God had been the anger and rouglmess he had shown 
to them. He told them what he had left for them, and did 
all this in a gentle, kindly manner. Tlien he embraced liis 
friends and made them compliments. In the midst of this 
occupation he was seized with faintness and said, " I am 
weakening; give me some jiomegranate water." After tak- 
ing it he said, " I revive," and continued talking to th(.)se 
about him. He occupied the rest of the day in acts of faith 
and contrition : which he did in a devout, firm, and tranquil 
manner. He signed his will ; and lie also signed, towards 
night, despatches on the king's service, and though he 
seemed to wish to think of God only, as long as he could 
speak and hear he ordered all that seemed to him useful to 
the State. 

The king and the queen-motlier sent again to ask him 
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what he desired should be done after his death, and it 
seemed as if his words were to be oracles to guide the 
future. There was, undoubtedly, much grandeur and beauty 
in his death, but his reputation was blackened by the in- 
gratitude he showed to the queen his benefactress, in having 
tried to put coldness, dislike, and distrust of her in the mind 
and heart of the king, in order to possess them whoUy him- 
self ; he even went so far as to blame her for giving alms 
and for giving too much attention to devout persons. She 
perceived all this on many occasions, as I have already 
said. 

On the 8th of March, the queen-mother, after holding her 
court iu the queen's apartments, came for a moment to the 
cardinal's chamber to inquire how he was. She sent for 
Colbert, who told her he was very ill, and that he did not 
think he would live through the night. The queen-mother 
was affected by these words and the tears came into her 
eyes ; then, taking me aside, she did me the honour to tell 
me, speaking of the cardinal, that she had always known 
him better than any one ; that she had not undervalued the 
opinion of those who held that she ought to have dismissed 
him from Court; but that having found in him a faithful 
devotion to the service of the king and the good of the 
State, she had believed it was just that she should excuse 
his faults in view of his good intentions. 

She added, later, certain particulars about the regret the 
cardinal had expressed at having displeased her by his con- 
duct, for which he asked her pardon with every sign of 
great repentance. She said also that she had been vexed 
that the kiug, instigated by the minister, had taken a dis- 
like to the princess-palatine ; which had forced her to 
resign her position as superintendent of the queen's house- 
hold in order that it might be given, as I have said, to the 
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Comtesse de Soissons. The latter princess did not please 
the queen-mother and had never lived on good terms with 
her. The remains of the old attachment which the king 
had for Olympe Mancini made the queen-mother fear she 
might recover a place which it seemed that her sister Marie 
had lost only to return to her. 

The queen-mother also did me the honour to tell me 
that the king would doulitless take pleasure in governing 
tlie kingdom himself ; that she was very glad of this, and 
intended to show him, hy the moderation of her conduct, 
that she did not desne to rob him of any of his authority. 
It was through these sentiments that she lost the advan- 
tage of entering the council ; for which she was blamed by 
many persons, who imagined, perhaps with reason, that she 
was led to do this by self-interested advice of which slie 
did not detect the cause ; still, the truth is that her natural 
inclination made her desire repose and retirement. 

On the evening of the 8th of March the king, no longer 
having the cardinal, summoned the ministers, and I then 
beheld the living take the place of the dying, with a begin- 
ning of grandeur, parade, and bustle which made me marvel 
at the changes of this world. The king shut himself up 
witli them ; and the queen-mother, after they Iiad departed, 
went to see him. As she was lodged in the old and small 
apartments, because the large apartments in the new build- 
ing were being painted, she left her chamber, which was 
next to that of the dying man, and went to sleep in the 
king's apartments. 

The cardinal died between two and three o'clock in the 
morning of March 9. The king, on awaking, called his 
nurse, who slept in his room, and leaving his bed, made her 
a sign with his eye to know if the cardinal was dead. He 
did this for fear of waking the queen, or of troubling her 
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by the fatal sight of death, which, iu itself, is always 
frightful. Being answered " yes " he dressed himself and 
sent for the ministers, Le Tellier, Fouquet, and de Lyonne, 
and commanded them to do no business without speaking 
to him about it ; declaring also that he did not choose that 
persijns aslving favours shoidd address themselves to any one 
but himself. He then went to see the queen-mother. They 
dined together and afterwards started as quickly as possible 
for Paris. The queen was carried in a chair, — the Marquis 
d'Hautefort, her chief equerr}', and Nogent, old but vigor- 
ous, accompanying her on foot. 

The king was afflicted by the death of liis minister, and 
wept much. The queen, his motlier, stronger than he and 
more disgusted with human beuigs through the knowledge 
slie had of their imperfections, felt less grief. Slie regretted 
the cardinal, and had moments when long habit and the 
good qualities she had loved in him, together with the 
service he had rendered her in sending away his niece, 
made her feel his death, but in a tranquil manner ; and the 
mem(jiy (jf his ingratitude, great and small, soon and easily 
effaced that grief. 

Tlieir ^Majesties, having arrived, rid themselves of the 
crowd wliicli they found at the Louvre and in the ante- 
chamliers by shutting themselves up in the cabinet of the 
([ueen. She liail borne the journey well, and by the state 
in whicli she then was, the king, the queen-mother, and all 
France had reason to hope for the joy of soon seeing her 
the mother of a dauphin. This young princess was in no 
way afflicted by the cardinal's ileath, but the amusement the 
king had resumed with tlie Comtesse de Soissons, though 
apparently slight, displeased her so much that if she seemed 
to be grieved it was only because, as the philosophers say, 
the lover was transformed into the beloved oljject. STever- 
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tlieless, these three royal personages, finding themselves 
tiigetlier, and away from the dead, began to Ijreathe in peace. 
The pleasure of liberty, which the}' saw Ijefore them in its 
usual charms, gave them an agr-eealjle thought, after these 
first emotions, wliieh consoled their affliction. The ipieen- 
mother was the first to say, to those who carelessl)- dis- 
coursed of the cardinal's death, that no more need lie said 
about it ; that she feareil it might lualie tlie king ill ; and 
that he ought now to busy himself with soniething lietter 
than useless words. 

The king, as soon as he saw his minister approaching his 
end, showed that he meant in future to govern his kingdom. 
He said that lie did not approve of the life of a do-nothing 
king, who let himself be led by the nose. He added that 
he saw plainly that people might reproach him for having 
done what he blamed ; but that his past conduct must be 
attributed to the esteem he had had for the cardmal on 
account of his abilit)', and to the habit of submission and 
dependence to whicli his childhood had accustomed him. 
The queen, his mother, who had felt the burden of the yoke 
she had imposed upon herself, was resolved in future to 
submit to no other power than that of tlie king her son ; 
she was therefore most desirous that he should work him- 
self, and for himself. She was not ambitious, but she was a 
sufficiently good mother to wish to help him in every way 
she could. 

All right-minded persons were of the same opinion; and 
the cardinal in dying, whether from a desire to do his duty 
in giving good advice to the king, or because he did not 
wish for a successor in the glory of royal favour, bequeathed 
to him as a principal maxim, to do his own business and 
never again to raise a )irirae-minister to the heiglit that he 
himself had reached ; confessing to him that lie knew, from 
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the things he could have done mjurious to his service, how 
dangerous it was for a king to put a man in that position. 
He also left other counsels and valuable precepts, which the 
king himself wrote down, in order to remember them for 
his guidance. 

On the morning of the day the king heard of the car- 
dinal's death he shut himself up alone for two hours, to 
work at the regulation of his life and his affairs; and as 
soon as he arrived in Paris he gave orders that on the mor- 
row the grandees of the kingdom, to whom he wished to 
make known his resolution, should be at the Louvre in the 
apartments of the queen-mother at four o'clock. 

That day the queen-mother went to the Val-de-Grace to 
perform her devotions ; on her return in the evening, the 
officers of the crown and the ministers being assembled, the 
king said to them that God had removed from him a minis- 
ter who had taken charge of his affairs from the days of his 
childhood ; that this care had been so much to his benefit 
that he could wish it had pleased God to preserve it to him 
longer; but since it was His will to deprive him of this 
help he intended in future to govern his kingdom himself ; 
and he hoped that God would give him gi-ace to acquit 
himself well, and would bless the good intentions which he 
now had to act in accordance with justice and reason ; 
adding that for this result he did not desire a prime-minis- 
ter, but should make use of those who held the offices to 
act under him according to their several functions, and if at 
any time he needed their counsel he would ask them for it ; 
so saying he dismissed them. 

This resolution was taken to keep close the secrets of 
public affairs, and to hold off the Prince de Cond<5 and other 
grandees of the kingdom, who, if they could have gained 
the smallest share in the government would have taken a 
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greater, and enfeebled the royal authority as much as they 
could. The king arranged his hours, ordered all those who 
had favours to ask of him to present petitions, and said that 
on Saturdays he would answer them. 

After the ceremony the king and the queen-mother went 
up to the queen's apartments, and we thought we already 
saw on their faces marks of their satisfaction, and it was 
easy to judge that the faults of the dead man would soon 
seem to them greater than they had ever thought them ; for 
he was not contented with exercising sovereign power over 
the kingdom ; he exercised it over the sovereigns them- 
selves, having on many occasions no more compliance to 
the king than he had to the queen, and not allowing him 
the liberty to dispose of anything of importance. He was 
so jealous of that authority whicli did not belong to him 
that he himself filled nearly all the offices; so avaricious 
that he wanted to make profit out of everything ; so dis- 
trustful that he was easy to alarm; so abstracted and 
gloomy that for most of the time one scarcely dared to 
speak to him, while he often pretended to be in a bad 
humour to prevent those who thronged about him as he 
passed along from taking that time to speak to him. That 
is why it was visible that, from the kiug to the least of 
the courtiers, few persons (unless they were under gi'eat 
obligations to the cardinal) failed to be glad they were 
at last delivered from him. 

The king, that evening, made the Prince de Cond6 enter 
the little cabinet of the queen, and read before him and 
before the rest of us several items of counsel which the 
minister, who had great perspicacity and long experience in 
public affairs, had left him in writiag, and which were, in 
truth, very good ; and as we saw that llarechal de Villeroy 
was excluded from the councU, because he had never re- 
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covered the good graces of the minister after he was accused 
of failing in gratitude towards him, everybody imagined that 
that exclusion also was a thing he had inspired. 

The king, the queens, and the whole Court went into 
mourning for the cardinal ; a thing which had never before 
been done ; for kings wear mourning for none but sover- 
eigns, or princes who have the honour to be related to them, 
and he was neither the • one nor the other. The first few 
days were spent solely in talking of the immense wealth left 
by the cardinal. Le Tellier, his friend, told the Duchesse 
de NavaiUes and me that he had three mdlions five hun- 
dred thousand francs from the offices in the queen's house- 
hold, which the king had given him, and which the minister 
l^ad sold, even down to those of the washerwomen ; and 
that this sum, which formed part of his wealth, did not 
come from the Treasury. He told us also, to excuse his 
gi'eat riches and show us that they were not wrung from 
the people, that he did a great business traffic in his govern- 
ments, particularly in Brouage ; that he enjoyed the benefit 
of various sums intended for the payment of ambassadors, 
for the artillery, for the admiralty, and so forth ; that he 
took it upon himself to pay them, and did not do so ; con- 
sequently it is to be believed tliat he took a great deal 
without it being possible to convict him of taking it from 
the Treasury. 

I heard Le TeUier say at the same time, speaking of the 
cardinal, that he had two supreme passions : the desire for 
glory, and that for wealth; that in dying, his great for- 
time, with which his mind seemed too busy, had greatly 
diminished the glory of his fine actions, and thus he had 
failed to fulfil the first of his desires because he had given 
himself too much to the second. I heard Le Tellier say 
also that two days before the cardinal died, he wished to 
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write his will and express it clearly in fine language; and 
that he was working over it when he, Le Tellier, urged him 
to leave it, fearing that such close application might weaken 
him ; on which the cardinal became vexed with him and 
said, half angrdy and yet laughing : " Let me alone ; the 
constraint you put upon me is worse than death ; " and he 
seemed at that moment to speak of death as if he laughed 
at it, although at another moment he had said to him in a 
very serious tone : " This is a strange crisis, monsieur ; I am 
a man and a sinner, and I ought to fear the judgments of 
God ; but one must hope in His mercy.'' 

His nieces, to whom he left great wealth, did not regret 
him in the least. A certain Italian, their servant, reproach- 
ing their ingratitude, said to them : " Mesdemoiselles, j-ou 
avenge all Frenchmen for the hardness your uncle the car- 
dinal practised upon them by that which you have for his 
memory." He spoke truly ; for Cardinal Mazarin, generally 
speaking, had a great contempt for this nation. 
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The king succeeded to the throne of France on the day of 
Louis XIII. his father's death, being then only four years 
old ; but it may be said that the day of Cardinal Mazariu's 
death was really that of his coming to the crown, — that on 
which he began to be king and to show that he was worthy 
of being so ; for it was then that he resolved to take upon 
himself the care of his affairs, and to make it known that all 
favours to be bestowed on great and small depended on him 
alone. For these reasons he now began to regulate his life 
as follows : — 

He resolved to rise at eight or nine o'clock, although he 
went to bed very late. On leaving the queen's bed he went 
to his own ; then he prayed to God and dressed himself. 
His business affairs obliged liim to close his doors in the 
morning, as much to attend to this vast work as to relieve 
himself of the crowd. Mar^chal de Villeroy, in the capacity 
of having been his governor and esteemed worthy of becom- 
ing his prime-minister, alone had permission to see him ; and 
in this preference the mar^chal found consolation for his 
other privations. About ten o'clock the king entered the 
council and remained until midday ; then he heard mass, 
and the rest of the time untU his dinner he gave to the 
public, or to the queens in private. 

After dinner he often stayed for quite a long time with 
the royal family ; then he returned to work witli some of his 
minisrers. He gave audiences to those who asked for them, 
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listening patiently to such as had something to say to him. 
He took the petitions o£ all who presented them, and gave 
answers on certain days appointed for so doing; and as a 
council o£ conscience had been established in the beghiniug 
of the regency, he now re-established it on a certain day. 

As the single desire for glory and to fulfil all the duties of 
a great king occupied his whole heart, by applying himself 
to toil he began to like it ; and the eagerness he had to learn 
all the things that were necessary to him soon made him 
full of that knowledge. His great good sense and his good 
intentions now made visible in him the rudiments of general 
knowledge which had been hidden from all who did not 
see him in private ; for he suddenly apjpeared a politician in 
affairs of the State, a tlieologian in those of the Church, pre- 
cise in matters of finance, speaking with justice, taking 
always the right side in council, sensitive to the interests of 
private persons, but an enemy to intrigue and flattery, and 
stern towards the grandees of his kingdom whom he sus- 
pected of a desire to govern him. 

He was agreeable personally, civil and easy of access to 
every one ; but with a lofty and serious air which impressed 
the public with respect and awe, and prevented those he con- 
sidered the most from emancipating themselves even in 
private intercourse, although he was familiar and gay with 
ladies. One of the things which may have contributed to 
make tlie king take this course was the reputation the King 
of England had acquired after he returned to the throne. 
The great praises the l^ing heard given to him for the man- 
ner in which he governed his kingdom — much less sub- 
missive to its kings than ours — stirred him to emulation, 
and increased, if that were possible, the passion he had to 
mal^e himself greater and more glorious than all the princes 
who had hitherto worn crowns. 
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Shortly after the cardinal's death Monsieur's marriage with 
the Princess Henrietta of England took place. The king 
had never had much inclination for this marriage. Ho said 
himself that he felt the natural antipathy to English people 
which is said to have always existed between the two 
nations; but it was easily effaced ia him by the ties of 
blood, which invited the princess and himself to like each 
other, and by the agreeable intercourse which in their earli- 
est youth had accustomed them to be at any rate personal 
friends. The queen-mother loved the Princess of England; 
she desired her as a daughter-in-law ; and when the cardinal 
died the king found himself so far bound to the marriage 
that he did not even think of breaking it. He gave Mon- 
sieur the appanage of OrltSans, such as the late Due d'OrMans 
had possessed it, save and excepting Blois and Chambord. 

The Princess of England was rather tall; she had grace, 
and her figure, though it was not without defects, did not 
then seem as spoilt as it really was. Her beauty was not 
the most perfect; but her whole person, though far from 
well made, was nevertheless, through her manner and charm, 
altogether agreeable. Her complexion was very delicate and 
very white, mingled with a natural rosiness, comparable to 
roses and jessamine. Her eyes were small, but soft and 
brilliant ; her nose was not ugly ; her lips were red, and her 
teeth were as white and fine as one could wish ; but her face 
was too long, and her thiuness seemed to threaten her 
beauty with a .speedy end. 

She dressed and wore her hair in a style that suited her 
whole person ; and as there was something in her that made 
itself loved, it may well be believed that she was not averse 
to pleasing, and easily succeeded in doing so. She had not 
been able to be queen ; and to repair that vexation she 
wanted to reign in the hearts of honourable persons, and find 
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fame in society by her charm and by the beauty of her mind. 
It was already visible that she had ideas and reason ; and in 
spite of her youth, which until then had concealed her from 
the public, it was easy to judge that when she found herself 
on the great stage of the Court of France she would surely 
play one of the leading roles. 

These two agreeable persons were married at the Palais- 
Eoyal on the last day of March, 1661, in presence of 
the king, the queen-mother, the queen, and the Queen of 
England. The ceremony was performed in private, and no 
one was invited to be present except the Mesdemoiselles 
d'Orleans and the Prince de Cond^, as the nearest relatives of 
the pair. 

Towards the end of April the Court went to Fontainebleau 
to pass the whole time of the queen's pregnancy ; and as 
this would be long, the king made plans to render their stay 
agreeable by the accompaniment of all the honourable 
pleasures and amusements that could be desired. It is 
natural to men to reckon the glory of their epoch by that of 
their hey-day only. This is a matter in which few persons 
escape falling into some absurdity. I can nevertheless say 
that, without being of the age or sentiments of young people 
of fifteen, I had never seen the Court more beautiful than it 
seemed to me then. The glorious period of the queen- 
mother's youth was almost entirely hidden from me by my 
youth and by the years I had lived in Normandy until the 
death of the late king ; I saw in perfection only that which 
succeeded this period, namely that of the regencj'; the first 
five years of which were accompanied by great prosperity and 
by all permissible and possible amusements. For my piart, I 
enjoyed them at that flowery age when all seems wonderful ; 
but even so I prefer that of which I am about to speak ; 
chiefly because France was now governed by its true master, 
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who had not only all the qualities of a great king, but also 
all those of an honourable man. 

The queen-mother, by her virtuous conduct, had acquired 
once more a great reputation ; she was loved and revered by 
all for her gentleness and courteous manners, and she 
made the happiness of great and small by her kindness. 
She was the consolation of the miserable through her 
charity and through the constancy of her virtuous piety ; 
by becoming the protectress of worthy persons it may 
be said that she was the cause of the good works that 
were done throughout France. Though she was now nearly 
sixty years of age, she was still charming, and it may be 
said without flattery that she had great beauties. Besides 
the fact that her face was fresh, her beautiful hands and 
arms had lost nothing of their perfection, and the fine braids 
of her hair had the same thickness and colour as when she 
was twenty years old. Her health, joined to her natural 
sweetness, made her readj- and willing for all pleasures in 
which she could take part. No one perceived that it might 
have been more her compliance than her inclination that 
induced her to join in them; and those pJeasures that no 
longer suited her she willingly saw others enjoy. 

The young queen, her niece and daughter, was beautiful, 
virtuous, and full of piety ; she loved retirement rather 
more than a queen of France, who owes herself to the 
pulilic, should love it ; but this defect, being founded on her 
devc'tion, deserves more praise than blame, and ought, at 
least, to be readily pardoned. 

Monsieur, as I have often said, was an amiable, witty 
prince ; very gentle and familiar with all ; Madame had the 
gift of jileasing ; she was the ornament of the Court, and as 
everj'body loved her, she, on her side, did not hate them. 
She gave herself up to all that sixteen years of age and 
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propriety could desire and permit. Sire did this with grace 
and ardour. The king continued to love the queen his 
mother, and that illustrious mother loved him even better 
than in the past^ if that were possible. Neither ambition 
nor jealousy troubled their repose. The king sought glory 
only ; and the queen his mother, desiring it solely for him, 
and Luformed of all matters by him, was content, provided 
they were rightly done, liking as well to have them done 
by him as by herself, and even better. She loved the queeir 
very tenderly, and that princess could not be content unless 
she were near her. Monsieur had always lived cordially 
with the queen his mother ; and that illustrious mother, to 
reward him, had given him for wife the sister of a great 
king, and one with whom he could find much delight. 

This young princess, who, until then, had had the queen- 
mother as her sole protectress, being now Monsieur's wife 
and entirely one with the royal family, soon effaced by her 
own merits the dislike the king had seemed to feel for her 
during her childhood. She became agreeable to him, not 
only in her person, but by the inclination she had for the 
same pleasures. At first, the queen-mother arranged these 
herself, and tried to establish their innocence and to guard 
against the dangers that are usually met with in the excite- 
ments of young people, particularly those of grandees. In 
short, the whole royal family lived together in a union and 
concord that were far from common. 

This peace produced another and very complete one 
among the dwellers at Court, where it would have been dis- 
graceful not to have followed the example of their august 
master. Virtue and piety now reigned there by reason of 
that which the queens professed. They spent more time in 
prayers than the king — to satisfy fully the glorious title 
given to our sex, of " devout women." 
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The king, who up to this time had heen, or had seemed, 
virtuous, appeared in all things to wish to bear justly the 
title of " Very Christian." He tolerated no vice ; debauched 
men could not please him ; he had a liorror of blasphemers 
and impious persons. These good sentiments, aided by the 
vigilant and pious care of the queen his motlier, Iiad abol- 
ished duels, so that brave men were no longer dishonoured 
by refusing to fight. In this respect all preceding reigns 
must, it seems to me, yield precedence to the happy begin- 
ning of this one, since virtue, innocence, and peace reigned 
upon the throne, not only as regarded him who occupied it, 
but in some respects in regard to those who approached it ; 
that is to say, as much as the natural evil in man, his 
foibles and his passions, would allow. For there are no 
periods and no good examples which are entirely exempt of 
these. 

This prosperous condition made the Court very large, and 
pleasures reigned abundantly. The Prince de Condd held 
the first ranli after Monsieur; the king showed great con- 
sideration for him, and the prince, whose various experi- 
ences had altogether changed him, now proved that he was 
as grand through his humility and gentleness as he had 
been in his victories. His son, the Duo d'Enghien, though 
still very young, gave, on all occasions, signs of intelligence 
and judgment. Often tlie king, the queens, Monsieur, and 
Madame, being on the canal in their gilded boat shaped 
like a galley, their Majesties would take a collation in the 
open air, when the Prince de Condi^, in his quality of grand- 
master, served them with such respect and so easy an air 
that it was impossible to see him act in that manner and 
remember things past without praising God for present 
peace. 

"We also saw the Due de Beaufort, that leader of the 
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" importants " and the frondmrs, the " king of the markets '' 
in former times, hastening to follow the king his master 
at all times, and seeking to please him ; sometimes by 
taking dishes from the hand of the Prince de Cond(5 (be- 
cause tbe boat was too small to admit the proper officers), 
sometimes in hunting, where he accommodated his own 
pleasure to that of the king. 

Besides the princesses and ladies who belonged to the 
Court, the maids of honour of the two queens and of 
Madame held a great place, and among them were some 
who were very beautiful. Balls, comedies, excursions in 
open carriages, and hunts were frequent. In short, notliing 
that could divert and amuse was lacking during this charm- 
ing sojourn. The different courts and the various gardens 
of Fontainebleau seemed fairy palaces and gardens, and its 
desert places Elysian fields. It is not, however, in such 
things that happiness consists, but rather in the exercise 
of virtue and in peace with one's own self and with those 
we love ; the power of the greatest kings, the abundance of 
all that they enjoy, the ease with which they obtain every 
sort of pleasure, does not make their felicity any greater 
than that of their subjects ; and here is the proof of it. 

Two months or more went by in this happy state, where, 
on all sides, things seemed to represent the manner of living 
in a golden age rather than that of ordinary life in the 
present day, when the innocent pleasures of our prosperous 
Court were poisoned by the bitterness which is ever insep- 
arable from it. Virtue and piety had seemed for a time to 
be in favour, but ambition and other passions were not long 
in making war upon them ; and whatever pains the queen- 
mother took to maintain them it was soon seen t]iat as 
man's life is a vapour which rises from the earth and is 
dispersed in a moment, so reason and virtue are easy to 
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disturb and corrupt, and that human happiness has no 
duration. 

Although the queen-mother did not like the frequent 
excursions of the king with Jlonsieur and Madame, the 
close union and solid friendship between the king and her- 
self was unchanged. As she had, untU then, been the con- 
fidant of liis pleasru-es, and had, on tlie other hand, told him 
that the queen her daughter, unable to endure losing him 
from her siglit, was often distressed by things which were 
really nothing at all, so she now told him that he ought 
to pardon an ill-humour whicli came from the excess of 
tenderness the queen felt for him, and try to give her as 
little cause as possible for vmeasiness. At the same time 
she endeavoured to make Madame see that her late hours 
and her hunting parties might injure her health. But 
youth does not readily yield to reason, and takes as reproof 
the best coimsels that are given to it. So the amusements 
continued in full force. 

The endeavour and care of the Comtesse de Soissons (now 
mistress of the queen's household) was to have the king 
much in her apartments, — to please him, and take part in 
his excursions and amusements. The king loved the queen 
dearly, and did not give her any grounds to suspect him 
of loving others more than herself ; but the force of the 
queen's suspicions was so great that, almost without tliink- 
ing of it, she found herself inimical to those whom she did 
not dislike, simply because she naturally felt averse to all 
tliat parted Irer from the king. 

Madame, who was beginning to make a great figure at 
Court, declared for the Comtesse de Soissons, not only be- 
cause Monsieur considered the latter his friend, but because 
her youth invited her to amuse herself, and she wanted 
company about her whose presence would be agreeable to 
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the king, while that of the queen, leading a pious and rather 
retired life, was not so suited to him. Moreover, the queen 
would have been her superior ; whereas the Comtesse de 
Soissons, needing protection, was m every way submissive 
to her. Madame remembered also, with a certain noble 
vexation, that the king had formerly disdained Iier when 
she miglrt have expected him to marry her ; and the pleas- 
ure bestowed by vengeance made her welcome joyfully the 
contrary sentiments which appeared to be rising in the 
king's soul towards her. Monsieur, too, desired to please 
the king, and was aware that the consideration he now 
showed for Madame was advantageous to him. These 
three persons, each for his or her own interests wished to 
please one another; and blood and nature justifying this 
union, it soon began to appear as great as it really was. 
The Comtesse de Soissons, by consent of tha tliree, had 
been associated with them, as agreeable to the king and 
necessary to Madame ; but Madame was still more neces- 
sary to her ; for not being liked by the queen, nor sustained 
by the king as mucli as she desired, she needed to call 
pleasures to her aid, and to strengthen her position by the 
compliance she showed for the slightest things that came 
into the head of the king. Hence, following the inclina- 
tion of a liing only twenty-one years of age to amuse him- 
self, and that of a princess of sixteen or seventeen to follow 
his example, the daUy pleasures, the repasts, the excursions 
mto the woods lasting till two or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing began to be practised in a manner that had a more than 
gallant air, and as if the lust of pleasure would presently 
corrupt a virtue which had been, with good reason, all the 
more admired because it was a rare possession at tlie king's 
age. 

But the sight alarmed the queen, who was distressed to 
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find the king so occupied with other objects. At first the 
queen-mother condemned her fears ; she told her it was not 
right to wish to restrain the king, and that the honourable 
pleasures which he sought ought not to give her pain. Their 
continuance, however, went to such extremes that the queen- 
mother finally ordered me to advise Madame to put some 
moderation into these amusements. 

The young princess would be likely to have confidence in 
me, as mucli for the honour the Queen of England did me in 
treating me with kindness and believing me attached to her 
interests, as for the assiduous services I had rendered to her- 
self on all occasions witli the queen Iier mother-in-law. I 
spoke to her therefore ; and as she was gentle and complying, 
she appeared to wish to follow my advice, receiving it with 
a good grace. I may truly say it was such that, had she fol- 
lowed it, she might, without offending the king or failing in 
the proper compliance which she owed to him, have pre- 
served his good graces and established herself firmly in his 
esteem and in that of the whole Court, while at the same 
time she would have fulfilled what she owed to the queen 
her mother-in-law, which ought to have been to her an indis- 
pensable obligation. 

But she disdained these benefits, which would have cost 
her nothing but a little self-restraint, and from which she 
might have drawn very great advantages ; for had she 
merely deprived herself of excursions which shocked propri- 
ety and injured her health, and shown the king that she re- 
nounced thera of her own wUl, the king would have praised 
her conduct, because a reasonable action always inspires 
respect in those who are reasonable themselves. She would 
also by the same means have acquired great merit in the 
eyes of the queen-mother, letting her gently know that she 
followed this course to please her. But her natural senti- 
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ments were opposed to prudence. She listened with her ears 
to the counsels I gave her, and rejected them through the 
promptings of her heart, which led her to follow vehemently 
whatever she wished that did not seem to her criminal nor 
wholly contrary to her duty, so long as it amused her. 

From a letter which I received about this time from the 
Queen of England it will be seen that she too was uneasy at 
what was going on at Fontainebleau, and because the queen- 
mother was not satisfied with Madame's conduct. She com- 
manded me to serve her daughter as another herself. I had 
done so already with all the fidelity I was bound to have for 
her sake, and I continued to do so ; but the young princess 
would not profit by my good intentions. The copy of the 
queen's letter which I place here is made from the original. 
I have kept very many of the letters which this great prin- 
cess did me the honour to write to me, and which showed 
the goodness and beauty of her mind. The long habit which 
she had of writing in the English language had slightly cor- 
rupted her French ; but good sense and reason are perfectly 
expressed in them : — 

Letter of Henrietta- Mnria of France, Queen of Uiojla nd, to 
Madame de Motteville. 

" I believe that in your soul you are saying : ' That Queen 
of England no longer thinks of me.' This is not true ; il. de 
Montague wiU tell you that I do keep my word and remem- 
ber you. In letters I own to a little laziness, and I admit I 
have done wrong in not writing to you the satisfaction that 
1 liad in receiving two of your letters. I ask you to continue 
them, provided you have leisure; having seen yesterday 
ladies who have just come from Fontainebleau, who tell me 
you are always with the queens, and that no one can have 
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more access to them than you. I fear that by letters it can 
not be had, — from the way in which they speak. If you 
have many rumours where you are, I have much silence 
here ; which is more suitable for remembrance of friends ; of 
whom I believe you are sufficiently convinced that you are 
of the number ; and you may be assured of its continuation. 
You have with you another little myself who is strongly 
your friend, I do assure you. Continue to be hers ; that is 
enough to say to you." 

Shortly after this, the queen-mother commanded me to 
advise the C[ueen, who did me the honour to have some con- 
fidence in me, to bear with more patience the king's diver- 
sions ; and also to represent to her that he ought to be master 
of liis own actions ; that she had no real grounds for alarm, 
and that although his virtue seemed to be attacked it was 
not vanquished. She also thought it well that I should en- 
dea\-uur to unite the queen and Madame in friendship. 
Though she loved the queen by far the most, she considered 
Madame also, and would have been delighted to see them on 
good terms together. I worked for this union, and so did 
Donna Maria IMoliua, the queen's assaffata (head waiting- 
woman) and favourite, who was a very kind person and full 
of good-will. 

"We found means, by reasoning, to calm tlie queen's mind, 
as much as it was possible to do. She was satisfied witli our 
counsels and took them as marks of our affection for her ser- 
vice. Madame, to whom I spoke as proposed, seemed also 
satisfied ; but what I said to lier on both matters was made 
known to the king, and was, no doubt, told to him in a man- 
ner disadvantageous to me. I do not wish to know whence 
proceeded my misfortune, for what concerns royal persons 
ought to be to us respected mysteries. Madame maj' e\-en 
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have spoken without any intention of mjm-iug roe, and from 
an impulse of coniidence, which to her young mind may have 
had nothing contrary to honour. 

However that may be, the Comtesse de Soissons, knowing 
it, and regarding me as the friend of her enemy, Madame de 
Navailles, found means to envenom everytliing that came 
from me, and to make the king hate my efforts to obey the 
commands of the queen his mother. He spoke to the queen- 
motlier about it and said, showing his vexation against me, 
that he thought it very wrong that I was so often tcte-k-tete 
with the queen, and that I gave advice to Madame which 
appeared to be in some way opposed to his amusements. 

The queen-mother defended me generously ; and as the 
right, which may displease on certain occasions, never fails 
to impress the souls of those who esteem it, the king, being 
unable to accuse me of anything against his service, and 
learning from the queen-mother that I had acted only by 
her orders, showed that he had some good-will to me by 
owning to his mother, as she did me the honour to tell me, 
that it was trae he had found the queen in better hiiinour 
ever since I had spoken to her. But, wishing to sacrifice me 
to the Comtesse de Soissons, who hated me mortally, he con- 
tinued to treat me as if I had deserved his dislil-:e; so that 
he forbade the queen to allow me to be in her apartments 
during private hours. By so strong a mark of his avei'sion 
he made me readily understand that my fortunes were in 
a bad way ; but, knowing that I had done nothing that was 
capable of shaming me, I felt on this occasion that innocence 
is a great preservative from such evils. I even believed I 
ought to hope that the king, having much intelligence and 
equity, would sooner or later know that my intentions and 
my words had been conformable with my duty. 

One day, speaking to the queen-mother of these Ihhigs, 
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being shut up with her in her oratory, that princets aud I 
agreed that we were both very unfortunate in not applying 
ourselves to love and serve God rather than kings ; because 
the latter know not the heart, however faithful we may be to 
them. They can be deceived, and ill-treat the most innocent 
persons as though they were guilty. It is a great evil not to 
be able to expect from sovereigns a just reward for our affec- 
tion and our fidelity to their service ; but at least it is sooth- 
ing to our misery to be able to find some among them 
sufficiently reasonable to console us themselves for the ills 
they are able to make us feel. My faults, irr short, did not 
make me blush, and they increased the good-will which the 
queen-mother and the queen felt for me. 

Many of the leading persons at Court seeing that the 
queen-mother had much confidence in me, and not knowing 
what would be the upshot of these small beginnings of dis- 
agi'eements, made me many compliments, and showed they 
were ready to take part in the vexation I felt at having 
displeased the king, whom from duty and many other 
reasons, I must have wished to please. The rumour ran that 
I was about to be dismissed ; but it is probable that the king 
never thought of it, and the rumour died away through the 
public signs which I received from both the queens of their 
good-will. Tor instance, the queeu-motlier commanded me 
to go to the queen from her and say something to her ; she 
gave me this order at her toilet, speaking loudly, so that if, 
by chance, my disobedience .should displease the king, she 
would have the right to defend me. Two da)-s later, the 
queen-Diother being with the queen, their Majesties sent a 
valet to fetch me. He found me in the gi'and alley leading 
to the kennels. I went in some fear, for the pjosition I was 
in kept me in a state of continual uneasiness. 

On entering the queen's cabinet, where the two great prin- 
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cesses were, surrounded by their circle and by much com- 
pany, my fears were dispelled ; for, on seeing me enter, they 
began to laugh; and on my approaching the queen-mother, 
she did me the honour to say that she wanted to see me only 
to show a good face to me before the Comtesse de Soissons, 
addmg : " Without having anything to say I wish to talk to 
you a great deal, and in a whisper, in order to vex her." 
That evening, on going to the Comedy, the queen-mother, 
passing through the queen's apartment, where I was stand- 
ing in a corner, turned out of her way and came up to me 
to say, laughing : " I contiuue the comedy ; for the Com- 
tesse de Soissons, who attends me, will refrain from injuring 
you with the king if she sees how I consider you." 

This little affair, as appears from what I have now said, 
contributed much to irritate the queen against the Comtesse 
de Soissons, and began to rouse in the heart of the queen- 
mother real vexations against Madame, whicli were much 
increased by the little pains the latter took to satisfy her. 
These dissatisfactions made the courtiers imagine tliat sen- 
sual delights might perhaps detach the king from the queen- 
mother ; but that great prince was too attached to his duty, 
and too naturally virtuous for such disunion to arise. The 
hour for pleasure over, he always returned to the queen his 
mother; rendering her all that he ought as a well-beloved 
son, and showing how much consideration he felt for her. 
Not only did he love her, but he said to her things which 
proved how mucli he respected her. And in truth, she had 
given him reason to do so by her disinterestedness, and by 
the tender and respectful affection which she had for him. 

During the last week of May the Prince de Cond(5 told 
the king that a portrait of Henri IV. had been hung on a 
gibbet at Auxerre with a dagger in his breast, and a very 
criminal Latin inscription against his person. The king re- 
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plied, " I console myself by thinking tliey would not do as 
much for a sluggard king [roi fainea7it]." Another day he 
said in confidence to a person he esteemed that if he ever 
made war he should go to it in person ; and the one he spoke 
to having replied that it would be a great imprudence, and 
even a fault in a king to risk his life in that way, and that 
France had formerly suffered much from the imprudent 
valour of Frangois I., the king replied : " Imprudent if you 
please; but all the same, that imprudence put him in the 
rank of the greatest kings." It was at this time that he gave 
a new order to the grand provost to punish all persons who 
swore, with the greatest severity. 

Cardinal Mazarin, before he died, had given the king some 
advice, so it was said, against the Superintendent Fouquet ; 
he believed him too prodigal of the finances, and he advised 
the king to install Colbert under him, to watch his conduct 
and stop the profusion of liis liberalities. Le Tellier loved 
the State, and did not love Fouquet, or at least he did not 
esteem him ; and Colbert, his ally, who had been his clerk, 
and whom he had formerly given to the cardinal to serve 
him in the management of his domestic affairs, was at that 
time very agreeable to him. He believed him to be wholly 
for his interests, and persuaded himself that he could always 
hold over Colbert a complete superiority. This reason led 
him to care for his fortunes and to put him in a position to 
help him to destroy Fouquet, whom Colbert believed to be 
his enemy. They each wished to join with the other for 
their private advantage ; showing to the king only a desire 
for that of the State and his service. The king, who knew 
the defects of the superintendent, received their advice, 
which, being supported by the counsels of the late cardinal 
and strengthened by Fouquet's bad conduct, had the effect 
usually produced by faults of individuals, on the one hand. 
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and the secret designs of those \Yho seem to be disinterested 
and faithful, on the other. 

Jlonsieur, who had allowed Madame to engage in excur- 
sions and pleasures rather more than propriety permitted, 
began now to be annoyed by these excesses. His presence, 
and the innocent intentions of Madame, who, up to tliis 
time seemed to have no other object than pleasure in 
general, had taken away all danger ; but this extreme devo- 
tion to amusement, even when Monsieur deemed it necessary, 
was more a pain than a pleasure to him ; and now, changing 
his sentiments, he felt a repugnance for the very things he 
had formerly approved. 

The queen-mother, wishing to remedy these growing dis- 
satisfactions, complained of Madame to Lord Montague, her 
old servitor, and spoke of her also to the Earl of St. Albans, 
minister of the Queen of England, telling them that the prin- 
cess took no paina to please her by her conduct, and showed 
her no consideration. She wished them to represent her 
complaints to the Queen of England, now leading a pleasant 
life at Colombes in a house she had lately purchased there. 
She sought peace ; and knowing that the inclinations of 
Madame's soul were good, she was not as yet seriously uneasy 
about her actions, because she believed them blameless. 

It was about this time that the king first made known his 
inclination for Mademoiselle de La Yallifere, one of Madame's 
maids of honour. She was amiable, and her beauty had great 
charms from the dazzling white and rose of her complexion, 
the blue of her eyes which had much sweetness, and the 
beauty of her blond hair which increased that of her face. 
At first, Madame and the Comtesse de Soissons seemed 
pleased ; they contributed to the intimacy by their compli- 
ance, seeming glad to be discharged in this way of the little 
grievances of the queen. The queen-motlier was distressed 
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by this new passion ; she feared danger from whichever side 
it came ; but she was advised not to oppose it witli violence, 
and her own prudence made her approve and follow that 
advice ; all the more because, several days earlier, she had 
been suspected of having commanded me to have Mademoi- 
selle de Pons removed from Fontainebleau to Paris by my 
friend Madame du Plessis, to withdraw her from the eyes of 
the king, who seemed not to dislike her. 

The method that tlie queen-mother took to moderate this 
new inclination of the king for Mademoiselle de La Vallifere 
was to warn him cordially, representing to him what he owed 
to God and to his kingdom, and telling him that he ought to 
fear that many persons would use that attachment to form 
intrigues about him which would some day be to his injury. 
She begged him also to help her to hide his passion from the 
queen, for fear her grief might cause some evil effects to the 
life of the child she was then bearing. The king esteemed 
this advice ; and the secret was kept throughout the Court 
with such care that the queen, who was then pregnant some 
four or five months with Monseigneur the dauphin, concluded 
the period of her pregnancy without knowing it. 

■Whiat is usually termed fine gallantry was producing at that 
time many intrigues. The Comte de Guiche was sent away, 
some time later, for having the audacity to regard Madame 
with rather too much tenderness. As it is to be believed 
that she was virtuous, she desired to convince the public 
that she acted in concert with the king and Monsieur in 
having him sent away ; but his exile was short, and we may 
suppose that his crime did not much offend the object of it ; 
for this passion, though apparently disapproved by her, could 
not, according to the false maxims inspired by self-love, bring 
her anything but fame. 

The Duchesse de Valentinois, sister of the Comte de 
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Guiche and daughter of the Mar^chal de Gramoiit, who had 
married the Prince of Monaco, remained at Court after her 
brother's exde ; but not for long, because her spirits, or rather 
her rashness, threw her into countless intrigues for the return 
of her brotlier, and even led her to make jests not in 
keeping with tlie respect wliich she owed to the queen- 
mother. She was tenderly beloved by Madame, and this 
sister of the exiled culprit was treated by her as a favourite. 
Jladame could not live without her, making her take part 
in all the excursions ; and every day she brought to bloom — 
not flowers beneath her feet, as the poets feign of the 
nymphs of the chaste Diana, but — quarrels, misunderstand- 
ings, and all those nothings wliich are capable of produc- 
ing great events. The queen-mother, dreading results, caused 
her to be exiled as well as her brother, and it soon after 
appeared tliat she had great reason to fear lier conduct, 
for being agreeable, witty, and young, slie was also carried 
away by her passions. 

Tlie English lords did what they could to heal matters 
between Madame and the queen-mother. The Earl of St. 
Albans offered the latter that if she would let tilings go in 
accordance with the desires of youth and the pleasures 
which they considered innocent, Madame would serve her 
•with the king, and would endeavour to keep them always 
united. The queen-mother, who looked only to her duty, and 
who, moreover, was content to tlie bottom of her heart with 
the treatment of the king her son, replied (as she told me on 
the same day) that she needed no good offices with the king 
from any one whatsoever; that she desired his glory only, 
and gave him no advice that was not disinterested ; that so 
long as the king received it as he had done hitherto she 
should be satisfied ; but whenever she saw herself under 
the necessity of having a third person to do her service with 
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liim she should leave him and go to the Val-de-Grace, to 
spend the rest of her days m peace. She said the same thing 
several times to the Superintendent Fouquet and to all others 
who, aspiring to her favour, tried to bribe her to protect 
their fortunes by promising her their ser\-ices with the king. 
She would take no measures to secure her authority ; her 
sole object was to do what she thought just and reasonable. 
She succeeded in this; by her virtue and gentleness she 
remedied many evils ; though, in fact, she never had much 
power, because she had always neglected to assume it. But 
she had good reason to feel herself bound by chains of ten- 
derness to the king, who made her enter into all that he 
thought advantageous to him, and kept nothing secret from 
her. He sent Le Tellier to her to talk over the affair against 
Fouquet, and when he started for Nantes at the end of the 
month of August, it was to her alone that he told his inten- 
tion of having him arrested at that place. 

The queen-mother was vexed at this arrest ; she liked the 
minister because he toolc much pains to serve her, and even, 
with consent of the king, sent her money, which she needed 
for her succour of the poor. But not being able to di'^Tilge 
the king's secret, nor to justify Fouquet on the criminal accu- 
sations that were made against him (which were not all un- 
just), she was forced to enter into the project for his ruin, 
and to listen to those who were in the confidence of the 
king and who came to inform her of his resolutions. 

The managers of Fouquet's disgrace had warned the king 
not only of his irregularities in the finances, but also of at- 
tempts which he seemed to be meditating against the State. 
According to tlie judgment the king formed on them, and 
according to explanation given of them, they were enormous, 
and the king, having resolved to forestall them on going to 
Bretagne, took all measures necessary for that purpose, con- 
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sidered at the time of the utmost importance to the State. 
He started for this journey August 29. He was still tenderly 
attached to the queen, and his new passion had not effaced 
the legitimate feelings that he had for her. This separation 
seemed to give him sensible distress ; he shed tears, which 
he tried to hide from the public, but which, seen by her who 
caused them, consoled her for all her woes. His grief gave 
her joy, and that joy increased the pain she felt in parting 
from one she loved so dearly. 

As soon as the king reached Nantes he wished to execute 
his purpose against the superintendent, who had made the 
journey although he was ill of a double tertian fever ; hut 
his reason, more diseased still, led him to follow the king 
because he had great designs on hand for the establishment 
of his fortune and his favour, which he wished to bring to a 
completion. These high ideas caused his fall down the preci- 
pice ; the excess of his ambition was the source of his mis- 
fortunes. Tlie king, who knew that Fouquet had bought 
nearly all the men of the Court, dared not trust his captain 
of the guards to arrest him ; he made use of d'Artagnan, a 
former henchman of the late cardinal, who commanded the 
mousquetaires. 

As the superintendent left the king's apartments to return 
to his own, he was warned by La Feuillade that an order 
was issued against him. On receiving the information, Fou- 
quet, instead of entering his own chair tried to enter that of 
another person, and so escape ; but d'Artagnan, who followed 
him and kept his eye on the chair he was to take, seeing 
that he did not come to it, pursued him just as he was turn- 
ing off into a by-road. He arrested him in the king's name 
and put him at once into a carriage held ready for the pur- 
pose. Tliey afterwards made him enter a house to take some 
soup, and there they took away the papers which he had 
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upon him. He was then taken to Angers, and his wife to 
Limoges. Two masters of petitions had orders to go at the 
same time to his house and seal up his papers ; which was 
done immediately. They were taken to the king, who saw 
them, and made several judicious remarks upon them, as was 
told me by those employed on this commission. Bruan, 
Fouquet's head-clerk, took to flight. Gourville, whom I 
mentioned at the time of the civil wars, and who had made 
himself a financier, had orders to follow the Court. The 
king sent to seal up everything in the houses of the superin- 
tendent, at Vaux,' in Paris, and at Saint-MandiS. 

When arrested he turned to one of his servants and said 
merely, " Ah ! Saint-Mandd ! " He had reason to fear that 
much would be found at that place on which to try him ; for 
there were things concealed there that seemed to dishonour 
his reason and tarnish his memory by rendering him con- 
temptible to persons of good sense and all who professed 
virtue. His friend, Madame du Plessis-Belli&re, and his 
brothers, were warned by the man to whom he said those 
words, and they had time, had they chosen to do so, to go to 
Saint-Mand^ and burn his papers. But Madame du Plessis, 
as was afterwards known, would not do this, believing that 
he had burned everything before he started. 

The king returned to Fontainebleau September 8th, and for 
a long time nothing was talked of at Court but Fouquet's 
disgi-ace, his great fall, his ambitious and chimerical proj- 
ects, and the intrigues which he gatliered aromid his person 
with the object of making himself prime-minister. Belle-He 
was the chief object that offended the mind of the king. 

1 To adorn this splendicl dwelling? Fouquet had spent tlie value of eigh- 
teen millions of our present money. It was in this palace (about a league 
from Melnn) that he gave the king on the 17th of August, 1601, the cele- 
brated fete which was the prelude of his disgrace and ruin. — Fk. Ed. 
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Fouquet had restored it, supplied it with cannon, and made it 
into a fortress. Its situation renders it suoli by nature, and 
the care of that man was beginning to make it capable of 
being, at a future day, an instrument in some great war 
against the State, owing to its neighbourhood to England. 
But, as all things have divers faces, it might also serve as a 
strong barricade against the attacks of the people of this 
nation. Fouquet's friends have said (and it is to be supposed 
they spoke the truth) that the superintendent, who was 
really capable by his genius and his intelligence of great 
designs, had the intention of building a city there, tlie port 
of which would attract all the traffic of the North, and, by 
depriving Amsterdam of those advantages, would do a great 
service to the king and the State. 

He was accused of having an understanding with tlie Eng- 
lish, but this accusation was seen to be unfounded. Tlie un- 
fortunate never lack crimes ; and this man seeming guilty, 
there was no moderation in the judgments formed against 
him at tirst. He had bought the duchy of Penthifevre in 
Bretagne (lately fallen from the house of Veudrmie in pay- 
ment of its debts), and it was said that he meant to make 
himself the sovereign of tliat region. This last point was a 
saying never verified ; but it is certain that, by fortifying 
Belle-Ile and by liaving in his pay nearly every one at 
Court, he had the appearance of a most ambitious man ; and 
as his soul was daring he was supposed to be capable of 
everything. 

His papers and letters were read ; many were found from 
persons of the Court, some were full of political intrigues, 
others related to many gallantries. By tliese it was seen 
that certain wives and daughters who passed for virtuous 
were not so ; and it was made manifest that, if he liad great 
ambition, he had, none the less, a passion for voluptuousness. 
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There were even some letters from women who suffered 
through him which showed that it is not always the young 
and gallant lovers who succeed the best, and that the poets 
had good reason to invent the fable of Danae and the shower 
of gold. 

Few persons at Court were found exempt from having sacri- 
ficed to the golden calf ; and as, by most extraordinary ill-luck 
for them, Fouquet had kept all the letters that were written 
to him, the king and the queen-mother, having read them, 
learned things that showed great wrong in many persons. 
At Saint-Mandd there was a room reached by a subterranean 
passage, with an issue, on the other side of the road, into the 
house of one of Fouquet's secretaries at some distance from 
his own house. In this room were found instructions which 
he kept among his papers, ordering all that his friends were 
to do in case of his arrest. That which he expected to save 
him served to convict him of crime ; and as what he asked of 
those friends were crimes of lese-majestS, he put them all in a 
position of needing clemency from the king, who might well 
believe that Fouquet had not written these instructions with- 
out informing those whom they concerned. It seemed, how- 
ever, that many persons were named in the paper who were 
right-minded men and good servants of the king, as if the list 
were only a meditated scheme he had drawn up. Madame 
du Plessis-Bellifere was named as the superintendent of the 
whole affair ; guards were therefore sent to her, and she was 
treated with more severity than the rest. 

Fouquet was much dishonoured by many things, and espe- 
cially for having kept all the letters written to him, 
and for having left his scheme for the future abandoned 
to the curiosity of his enemies. By this he lost his 
friends ; for such persons are ever fearful of dismissal. It 
was said of him that through this folly his day of judgment 
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had come ; every detail of his life was laid bare, — his crimes, 
his thouglits, and those of every person who had ever held 
intercourse with him. We may judge from this that if we 
could know other men in the same way we should find 
strange weaknesses in nearly all of them. In point of fact, 
it was found that Fouquet was gudty of great profusion, but 
that he was not rich, and that he owed much more than he 
possessed. His crimes against the State may have been in 
his own imagination ; he may have committed them alone, 
by writing schemes which it would have been difficult to 
convict him of really intending ; indeed the very project 
which blackened him the most was found behind a mirror 
as if it were a rough draft of no consequence ; whicli makes 
one judge that he did not think it of the importance it 
seemed. But it is a great misfortune to be lacking in 
wisdom and to fall into disgrace with one's king. 

Le Tellier, who had applied himself to studying the 
mind of the king with much care, confirmed to me, about 
this time, what my brother had told me of the background 
of severity and gravity which he knew how to mingle with 
his natural kindness in order to impress respect on all who 
saw him, and fear in those who, approaching him frequently, 
might be capable of abusing the liberty he gave them to 
speak to him. But Le Tellier was surprised to see in how 
little time he had made himself sufficiently capable of ful- 
filling all his duties, after being so completely abandoned to 
the cardinal till the day of the latter's death. He excused 
himself one day on this ground before us all for a little 
idleness which usually accompanies youth, dwelling on the 
great gratitude he had for the services the cardinal had 
rendered him, and the care he had taken to teach him to 
govern. 

The blessing of God seemed now to fall not only on him 
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and on the royal familj', but on the whole kingdom in the 
birth o£ a dauphin. When the child came into the world, 
at five minutes before midday on the first of November, the 
feast of All Saints, he was heir-presumptive of the two great 
kingdoms of France and Spain ; for now that the Prince of 
Spain, the last remaining son of tlie kmg, had died, all the 
centuries taken together could scarcely show us a prince 
whose birth was accompanied with such glory, in view of 
the ancient grandeur of the kings liis paternal ancestors, and 
the new splendour of the emperors and kings his maternal 
forbears. 

The ipieen was very ill at her delivery and in peril of her 
life. While she was in her great pains the king seemed so 
distressed and so keenly touched witli sorrow that he left 
no room for doubt that the love he felt for her was 
deeper in his heart than that for otliers. He went at five 
o'clock in the morning to confess and receive the com- 
munion ; and after imploring divine protection, he gave 
himself wholly to the care of assisting her who, suffering 
for him, gave him at every moment signs of tenderness ; so 
that the precious infant, entering the world, was in himself 
not only a tie that bound still closer the two royal persons 
from whom he drew his life, but in the act of being born 
he became, by the pain and joy he gave them, a mark in- 
fallible of their affection. 

Madame de Montausier ' had been chosen by the king to 
be governess of the child to be born to him. This choice, 
made of his own motion, received at first universal appro- 
bation, for the lady was generally esteemed by every one. 
She had been in her youth a favourite of the late Princesse 

1 Julie d'Angcnnes, daughter of ^ladanie de EamboniUet. Her hus- 
band, tlie Marquis de Montausier, was considered the original of 
Moliere's Alceste. — Tk. 
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de Cond^, and the dearest friend of the Duchesse d'Aiguillon 
when that lady, tluough the favour of her uncle. Cardinal 
Kichelieu, was idolized at Court. She did not really have a 
share in the benefits of the great minister, but contented 
herself with taking part in the dazzling glory of his niece, 
who, unable to enjoy any pleasure without her, gave her in 
this way a great share in her triumph, and also the means 
of giving pleasure to her friends; which she valued more 
than riclies. 

She had had beauty, accompanied by a fine figure and a 
sweet, majestic presence, of which years had not deprived 
her. The Marquise de Kambouillet, her motlier, so illustri- 
ous in her day, had brought up her daughter in the great 
world which was daily at her house, the resort of not only 
all the leaux esprits, but also of the people of the Court. 
She treated her friends, both men and women, in so frank a 
manner that it was impossible not to desire to please lier ; and 
those who wanted only passing amusement found it at her 
house, — more, perhaps, because they met honourable persons 
there than for the pleasures of private confidence ; because 
the crowd that surrounded her deprived her friends of the 
means of having it. The kindly demonstrations which she 
gave of her friendship flattered all those who saw her, so 
that each believed he had what he expected from her. 
Nevertheless, it was said by some that she had one defect ; 
slie was blamed for always seekmg to please by her civility 
those who had no share in her esteem ; so that those who 
believed tliey deserved it complained that she appeared to 
give it equally to all, and to enter into the interests of 
everybody ; in short, by seeking to have too many friends 
she risked having none. 

Those who judged her more favourably did her some 
justice ; being satisfied to find in her, through that inward 
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discernment which they imagined she expressed of them to 
others, all that they could claim ; for (considering her dis- 
position and manner of life, always spent on external things) 
she seemed more attached to public esteem than to private 
friendship. Madame de Montausier did not dislike the 
Court; she desired general approbation, but more ardently 
that of persons of influence ; for she was by nature eager for 
all that is called " favour." She had married, when no 
longer yoimg, the Marquis de Montausier, who had loved 
her for forty years ; and in giving herself to him she seemed 
to be more affected by the obligations she had to him, and 
by his merit, than by any desire to marry. We now saw 
her in the office the king bestowed upon her with the hope 
that she would contribute, by her cares and her good sense, 
to render Monseigneur the dauphin as great in virtue as he 
was by birth. 

The queen-mother alone, without disapproving of this 
choice, was not altogether content with it ; she feared that 
Madame de Montausier was not capable of tying herself 
down as much as was necessary to the single occupation of 
attending a child and thinking only of his preservation. 
She seemed to her more fitted to manage an assembly for 
pleasure than to be the watchful guardian of a cradle ; but 
she took the part of not saying what she thought, for fear 
of doing her wrong; but she was almost equally silent in 
praise of her as in relation to things for which she did not 
think her suitable. "Wlien Madame de Montausier came to 
thank lier for the honour the king had done her, the queen- 
mother, wishing to be as sincere as she was prudent, said to 
her freely, as she did me the honour to tell me, that she had 
had no share in the choice, and deserved no compliments 
for it. 

The queen-mother, and particularly the Queen of England, 
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"wished to do me the honour of choosing me as governess o£ 
the eliildren of Monsieur and Madame. Wlien it pleased 
the two queens to speak of it to the king, which was some 
days after the queen's delivery, they found that he resisted it. 
He wished, in order to please Madame, who could not dis- 
like a man who had suffered for her, that Madame de Saint- 
Chaumont, sister of the Mar^chal de Gramont and aunt of 
the Comte de Guiche, should be chosen to fill that office. 
The favourite cabal of the king, composed of the Comtesse de 
Soissons and Mademoiselle de Fouillous;, maid of honour to 
the queen, incited Madame to avoid in my person a servant 
of the queen-mother, whom the young princess now feared 
and had ceased to love. For all these reasons I could not be 
agreeable to her, and still less to the Comtesse de Soissons, 
who has since owned to me that she did me on this occasion 
all the harm that she felt bound to do to an enemy who had 
declared against her interests. 

The king, in spite of the dislike they had given him 
against me, actuated by a remnant of justice which he still 
did me, might not have been opposed to the choice, and he 
so declared in presence of three persons (the queen, Madame 
de BiSthune, and Madame de ^STavailles who told me of it) in 
a manner quite kindly to me, as though to console me for my 
loss. But the truth is that Madame, by inducing him to ex- 
clude me, restored me to a state of tranquillity tor which I 
am still grateful to her ; for in view of that office and those 
binding engagements, the loss of my liberty, and all the 
charms it had hitherto had for me, would have caused me 
great pain. 

In this position I saw myself exposed to the misfortune of 
either losing the peace of my life or of being deprived of an 
honour for which I had wished. The latter happened to me ; 
and it was not, I own, without suffering from the painful 
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Stabs of my enemies. By an amazing contradiction of pas- 
sions and desires, I fomid myself vrounded by the deprivation 
of a benefit whicb would have gratified my self-love, while at 
the same time 1 was inwardly consoled by the hope of en- 
joj-iug for the lutm-e a great peace. I now desired to cure 
myself entii'ely of ambition, and I resolved to no longer 
aspire to elevations which one naturally desires to obtain at 
Court, but to stay there solely to satisfy the attachment that 
I owed to the queen-mother. In this 1 followed the feelings 
of my heart ; for I had long been disgusted with the human 
beings and the medley of trifles and evH things which occu- 
pied me there. 

The queen-mother had often seemed to wish for repose ; 
and as, when the thought came to her from time to time to 
retire to the A'al-de-Grace, she had always promised to take 
me with her, so noble an example invited me to follow it, 
and God gave me the grace to wish to do so, and yet to con- 
sider that this great queen, in spite of the desire she had to 
retire from Court, felt herself obliged to remain, not so much 
to support its grandeur and majesty as, by maintaining virtue 
and piety, to prevent voluptuousness from becoming its mas- 
ter under a young king whose tenderness for her was such 
that she still had power to preserve the union of the royal 
family ; and I felt that I ought not to abandon the Court 
before she did. 

The household of kings is like a great market to which 
one must needs go to traffic for the support of life and for 
the interests of those to vdiom we are attached by duty or 
friendship. "Wise men may go there wlien reason invites 
them ; and I do not think it impossible that such persons 
should seek and find means to conquer or escape their 
own weaknesses. Though, to tell the truth, when the 
disillusions of the world are in us to a certain degree, it 
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is usually a great weariness to remain there ; and the soul 
which knows the right and does not follow it suffers much ; 
for to live at Court continually, desire and hope must be 
our sustenance ; otherwise there is no pleasure and much 
pain. All that the strength of the human mind can do in 
those who have succeeded in satisfying their ambition by 
the favours they have received, is to suffer courageously 
the martyrdom that their reason, if they have any, makes 
them feel in the thraldom of office, the clashing of ranks, 
the maintenance of dignity, and the opposition of the envious 
persons and enemies who are found there. 



X. 

i662 — 1664. 

At the beginning of this year the queen-mother seemed 
in such good health, and was, I may add, so beautiful, that I 
had reason to suppose she might long be the ornament of 
the Court; but, on the other hand, I saw m her such great 
indifference for the things of this world, in which she was 
beginning to wish to no longer mingle, that I believed she 
would resolve to retire altogether, according to the intention 
I have already mentioned ; for, although she was stOl of aU 
the pleasure-parties which her age allowed her to attend, it 
was only from affection for the king and queen that she 
constrained herself to do so in order not to constrain them. 
A conversation which I had with her early in the year 1662 
does not allow me to doubt it. 

One d&y, being alone at her feet, she seemed to me to 
desire ardently to retire to the Val-de-Grace and occupy her- 
self solely with her salvation. She assured me she was re- 
strained only by consideration for the queen, to whom she 
judged herself necessary, and for Monsieur, whom she ten- 
derly loved. She added to those words that the king, who 
had always been most dear to her, was so capable, so fortu- 
nate, so content, and so great, that she believed herself alto- 
gether useless as regarded him ; and that, having now nothing 
to conquer but her own sensibility and affections, she wished 
to sacrifice those to God, and deprive herself of the pleasure 
slie had in being near the king, in order to give the rest of 
her life to her true duties. 
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These words touched me keenly, and in many ways. I 
took the liberty to tell her she was equally necessary to the 
king, the queen, and Monsieur ; and that she ought not, for 
a good which was only in idea, and which, if certain, con- 
cerned onlj' her personal repose, to abandon all that she 
might do by lier presence, not only to the royal family by 
maintaining the union in which it now was, but to all 
France, by warning the king of certain things and remind- 
ing him of certain truths which his ministers either dared 
not teU him, or had some interest in concealing from him, 
and which she herself would never know if she lived 
apart from him ; wliich things, nevertheless, either then 
or at other times, would always produce good effects on the 
soul of the king, who by nature loved justice, knew the 
value of virtue, and had gi-eat principles of religion. 

It seemed to me then that my arguments made an impres- 
sion on her mind, and that they had at least made her 
postpone the execution of her design ; which was finally 
jjrevented altogether, as will be seen in the latter part of 
these Memoirs, which I have felt obliged to continue for 
the perfecting of the work I began ; that is, for the whole 
period that I was near her, which lasted until the fatal 
moment when I lost her. Those who read the conclusion 
of these Memoirs will not find there such great events as in 
the earlier parts, when France was distracted by Civil War, 
and employed in other wars against the foreign enemy ; but, 
in compensation, they will read of the private life of the 
queen-mother, with which I was especially connected ; and 
also of the manner in which the king lived with her and 
with all the consecrated persons of the royal family, during 
the four years of the illness of this great princess, when she 
was no longer in a condition to be publicly seen. It is these 
private matters which those who write history in general 
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never know, or do not think worthy of being recorded. And 
yet it is these personal details, never studied, which betray 
the secret of inclinations, and, by revealing character, make 
known if we are worthy of esteem or blame. That is why 
some have more curiosity to read of them than of what 
happens openly in the world, where for the most part we 
all try to appear what we are not, and where we are always 
on our guard. 

The year began by the promotion which the king made 
of sixty knights of the Order of the Saint-Esprit ; the cere- 
mony taking place as usual in the church of the Augustins. 
The preparations for the Can'ousel with which he wished to 
entertain the ladies, after the manner of the one which 
celebrated the marriage of the late king his father, occu- 
pied for a long time the princes and seigneurs who were 
appointed to take part in it. The queen-mother, who had 
not witnessed the one which, in her youth, was given for her, 
gave us fine descriptions of what she had heard old courtiers 
say about it. I saw none, however, who could tell me that 
the one given in the Place Koyale was finer than that of the 
Place des TuUeries. The latter was composed of five quad- 
rilles representing five nations — Roman, Persian, Turkish, 
Indian, and American. The king was the leader of the 
first. Monsieur of the second, the Prince de Cond6 of the 
third, the Due d'Enghien of the fourtli, and the Due de 
Guise of the fifth. I shall not stop to describe the order of 
their march, the richness of their costumes, the splendour of 
their suites, the gallantry of their devices, and the variety 
of their colours. I shall say nothing better to show the 
beauty of it all than that I was not wearied, and that 
the Comte de Sault, son of the Due de Lesdiguiferes, had 
the honour to carry off the prize in riding for the ring; 
which was followed by applause on the part of the specta- 
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tors and much pleasure on his in receiving a diamond of 
considerable value from the hand of the queen-mother, who 
was seated on a staging erected near the palace. 

After this spectacle, which had something of the character 
of the tournaments formerly so frequent in France, England, 
and Germany, and which was well suited to the flowery 
youth of a king who had just given peace to Europe, putting 
an end to a war which had been so glorious for himself, the 
usual amusements of the Court began once more. 

It was about this time that the king appeared to attach 
himself to Mademoiselle de La Motte-Houdancourt, maid of 
honour to the queen. I do not know if she was subordinate 
in his heart to Mademoiselle de La Vallifere ; but I know 
that she caused great changes at Court, more through the 
force of intrigue than for her beauty, though of that she 
had enough to give birth to great passions. 

The Duchesse de Navailles, lady of honour to the queen, 
believed herself obliged, in the discharge of her duties, one 
of which is the care of the maids of honour, to oppose the 
king's sentiments. She spoke to him often as a Christian 
and an honest woman. At first the king merely showed 
that he did not like these disagreeable little harangues ; on 
other occasions also he seemed ill-pleased ; but this was 
shown in so civil a manner that she thought she had no 
reason to fear his anger. 

Some time went by in this way ; but at last the desire 
for victory, and the annoyance that opposition causes in the 
breasts of men, particularly those of sovereigns, made them- 
selves strongly felt in the king's heart. He let Madame de 
Ivavailles know that she was exposing herself to the danger 
of displeasing him, and he commanded her, through Le 
Tellier, not to meddle any longer with the behaviour of the 
queen's maids of honour ; and he even had several methods 
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proposed to her of accommodating his wishes under honour- 
able appearances. She answered the minister that it would 
not be fulfilling her obligations to cease to do her duty; 
and that so long as the king was pleased to leave her in her 
office, she should do the functions of it in the best manner 
possible to her. 

Then the king became angry in good earnest, and told her 
she ought to fear what he could do against her ; and that 
she had better refrain from disobeying him, out of considera- 
tion for her own interests. She replied that she had already 
considered them, and saw all the evils that the loss of his 
good graces might cause her ; and then, enumerating herself 
her offices and those of her husband, she told him that the 
withdrawal of all those benefits could not change the reso- 
lution she had made to satisfy the duty of her conscience. 
She conjured him to seek elsewhere than in the household 
of the queen the objects of his pleasure and his inclinations, 
inasmuch as he appeared to have done so already in the 
person of Mademoiselle de La Valli&re. 

The king grumbled, and seemed vexed and out of temper ; 
but that evening, or the next day, Madame de Navailles 
being in the queen's bedroom, leaning against the silver bal- 
ustrade, the king came up to her and, offering his hand 
with a gentle and favourable manner, asked for peace. He 
did this action not only as a great prince, striving to van- 
quish himself by triumphing over his weakness, but also as 
a very honest man who had too much sense to refuse to give 
his esteem to one who deserved it. 

This visible sign of the king's equity and of his goodness 
gave me, I. acknowledge, great joy. I regarded it not only 
as an almost certain foreshowing of my friends' safety, but 
still more as a proof that the king could surmount his pas- 
sion by a sentiment of estimable virtue — which was not of 
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slight consequence to Frenchmen, because they thus had 
a king who in this, and in still more important matters, 
could battle against hunself in their favour. 

Madame de Navailles acted after this for quite a time with- 
out constraint, and the king seemed satisfied. He continued, 
however, to meet Mademoiselle de La Motte-Houdaucourt 
at the rooms of the Comtesse de Soissons, who fostered this 
passion in the heart of the king as much as she could. She 
hated the Duchesse de Navailles, and being no longer able 
to attract the king herself, she sought to keep his favour by 
all the means that ambition could inspire. She turned into 
ridicule the virtue of the woman she wanted to ruin, and 
made continual sarcasms against her before the king, and 
jested about his weakness in putting up with lier. By such 
ill offices she increased the king's passion and diminished 
his virtue ; he believed in the dangerous work of a person 
whom he thouglit his friend. This is what often happens to 
great personages ; for besides the fact that they have, like 
other men, to fight the passions intrenched in their own 
hearts, they must also resist the passions of those around 
them. 

The king's heart was filled with the human follies which 
in youth make the false happiness of many an honourable 
man. He let himself be gently led by his passions, and 
chose to satisfy them. He was then at Samt-G-ermain, and 
had taken a liabit of going to the apartment of the queen's 
maids of honour. As the entrance to their chamber was for- 
bidden by the sterrmess of the lady of honour, he often talked 
vidth Mademoiselle de La Motte-Houdancourt through a hole 
in the partition, which was made of pine boards. 

I was at this time in Paris, and had gone to the Val-de- 
GrSce in attendance on the queen-mother. There I met my 
friend, Madame de Navailles, and saw her anxiety. She told 
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me of the position in which the king placed her by his eager- 
ness for that girl, and said that she had just consulted a 
learned and pious man as to her duty in the matter, whose 
answer had been decisive. He told her she was bound to lose 
all her establishments rather than fail in her duty by crim- 
inal compliance. She seemed to me resolved to follow that 
advice ; but it was not without shedding a great many tears, 
and feeling the anguish in which these two great alternatives 
threw her. On her return to Saint-Germain, she learned by 
her spies that men of good appearance had been seen at night 
on the gutters and around certain chimneys which from the 
roof could lead adventurers into the apartment of the maids 
of honour. The zeal of the Duohesse de Navailles was now 
so great that, without checking herself, or seeking means to 
prevent with less scandal the thing she feared, she at once 
ordered all these passages closed with iron gratings. By this 
action she preferred her duty to her fortmies, and the fear of 
offending God was greater in her than the desire to be agree- 
able to the king, which in the eyes of the people of the great 
world is the greatest pleasure to be enjoyed at a Court, when 
it can be done innocently. 

It is not amazing that the king was now in good earnest 
irritated against the Duchesse de Navailles, saying that he 
only pressed the adventure in order to annoy her, and that 
her boastful virtue could no longer be borne. But as he had 
in all things a marvellous power over himself, he did not 
show at this time all that he felt about the iron gratings, and 
concealed his vexation under the ridicule and contempt with 
which he spoke of them. But he did not forget them, and 
his remembrance brought greivous results on those who had 
dared to resist him. Nevertheless, I am convinced that if it 
had not been for the intrigues of the Comtesse de Soissons, 
his good sense and kindness would easily have effaced from 
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his memory whatever was against persons of true worth whom 
he respected ; his respect would doubtless have overcome his 
dislike. He complained to the Due de Navailles for not re- 
straining his wife from doing what might bo disagreeable to 
him, and blamed him for seeming to approve of her conduct. 
The queen-mother valued the feelings of both husband and 
wife, and often told the Duchesse de Navailles to continue 
to act virtuously, assuring her that some day the king would 
praise her for it. 

Mademoiselle de La Vallifere, to whom, no doubt, these 
tales were not pleasing, because they made her see a rival 
in Mademoiselle de La Motte-Houdancourt, profited, in her 
ill-regulated desires, by the virtue of Madame de Navailles, 
and used her charms with such success that. La spite of the 
Comtesse de Soissons' efforts, the king, weary of battling 
with the lady of honour, finally attached himself solely to 
the one who was destined to possess for a long time his good 
graces. It was even said that what contributed to fix the 
fate of Mademoiselle de La Vallifere was the fact that Made- 
moiselle de La Motte hesitated for some time in favour of 
virtue ; whereas the other, having ceased to defend hers, it 
was through her weakness that she conquered and triumphed 
over the rival who had contested with her for the lying's 
heart. But as I was not the confidant of either of them I 
speak with much uncertainty. 

While the king was letting himself go whither his desires 
led him, the queen was suffering greatly. Slie knew nothing 
of what was going on; by order of the queen-mother, all 
the king's gallantries were hidden from her. Madame de 
Navailles, who was faithful both to the king and to the 
queen, contented herself with doing her duty on both sides 
and said nothing that could distress her mistress. But the 
heart, which is never deceived and which truth teaches, made 
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the queen so sure, without precisely knowing it, that Made- 
moiselle de La Vallifere (whom the king now loved solely) 
was the cause of her suffering, that it became impossible to 
conceal her misfortune from her. 

On my return from a little journey I made about this time 
into Normandy, I found the queen just confined with Ma- 
dame Anne-Elisabeth of France. One evening, as I had the 
honour of being beside her in the alcove of her bed, she 
made me a sign with her eye, showing me Mademoiselle de 
La Valli^re, who was passing through her room to sup in 
that of the Comtesse de Soissons, and said to me in Spanish, 
" That girl with the diamond earrings is the one the king 
loves." I was much surprised at this speech, for this secret 
was then the great affair of the Court. I answered some- 
thing confused which would mean neither yes nor no ; and 
in order to give her strength for the future I tried to con- 
vince her that all husbands, without ceasing to love their 
wives, are usually unfaithful in this way, or pretend to be to 
satisfy the fashion that demands it. 

The queen, who understood no doubt that we ought not 
to acknowledge anything to her, did not answer what I said 
to her ; but she was not the less sad. I went at once to 
tell the queen-mother this little secret, and assure her that 
the queen was more discreet and less ignorant than we had 
thought her. It was now easy to see that the tears she had 
been shedding, which seemed to be about trifles that did 
not deserve them, came imdoubtedly from a wrong she felt 
hut dared not complain of. 

The first year of the queen's marriage the king had been 
very tender to her, and very sensible of the legitimate 
passion which she had for him. As soon as his affection 
began to diminish the queen perceived the change ; she 
needed no confidant to warn her of it ; before knowing the 
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cause she felt the effects, and often said to the queen- 
mother, weeping excessively, that the king no longer loved 
her. When, later, she was almost certain of the change 
through the knowledge she obtained of liis love for Made- 
moiselle de La Vallifere, she was tor a long time in a piti- 
able state. It seemed sometimes as if her heart would 
come out of its place, so agitated was she ; showing by this 
emotion that she could not be at peace unless she were 
reunited to him of whom she complained. The king saw 
nearly all her trouble ; but not being able to change himself, 
and not wishing to, either, he was consoled by his indepen- 
dence, which he put to full use, and made it an easy remedy 
for all these little woes. 

In the month of October, 1662, the king bought from the 
King of England the town of Dunkerque and tliat of 
Mardick with all the cannon and munitions of war that 
were in them, for the sum of five millions, payable in 
instalments ; but after the first payment, as the King of 
England needed money, he offered great reductions for the 
immediate payment of the rest; so that this important 
place cost the king but little money and showed his opu- 
lence and his adroitness, and at the same time the weakness 
of the King of England in having abandoned for so small 
a sum a place which put him in a position to enter Flanders 
or France, and so help France or Spain as he might see fit. 
Estrades, who had been employed on the negotiation, told 
me that the English people murmured loudly. 

Shortly after this a letter was brouglit to Seilora Molina, 
first waiting-woman of tlie queen, which seemed to come 
from the Queen of Spain, the cover being addressed in her 
own handwriting to the queen. The Molina, who had lived 
in the palace of the Spanish queen, knew the writing ; but 
seeing that the package was badly folded, she felt convinced 
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that it was in some way different from the rest. It was 
brought to her from the Comte de Brienne, secretary of 
State ; but the queen's letters from Madrid came usually 
through the Spanish ambassador. For these reasons the 
letter seemed to the Molina very strange. 

She had heard it rumoured that the King of Spain was 
very ill, and fearing that the letter might give the queen 
some sudden distressing news, God, who took care of her 
innocence, inspired her to see what was in it, although it 
was not her custom to open the queen's letters. Having 
opened it, she found it was in a French handwriting, written 
in bad Spanish with many French idioms ; it contained tales 
already well-known in which the king and Mademoiselle de 
La Vallifere were the chief actors. After having read it, 
slie blessed the divine providence which had averted this 
danger, and went at once to show tlie letter to tlie queen- 
mother. The latter advised her to take it to the king; 
which she did ; and knocked on the door of his cabinet 
where he was then in council. She told him she had just 
received the package, and, by divine inspiration, had opened 
it, without showing it to the queen. Molina afterwards 
told me that when the king had read the letter, he turned 
red and seemed much surprised ; for he did not imagine 
there was any one in his kingdom daring enough to meddle 
in his affairs against his will. He asked Molina, brusquely, 
if the queen had seen the letter. Being told that she had 
not, he put it carefully in his pocket. 

Tlie close friendship which I liad with the Duchesse de 
Navailles, who now stood in the king's mind as a crazy 
reformer of the human species, made him suspect me of 
having written the letter. But he suspended liis judgment 
on this for a time, and his anger did not break forth upon 
any one. In the end, we shall see him punish, justly, the 
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authors of tliis poor trick ; who were as unfaithful to him 
as those he suspected of disrespect were zealous in his 
service. 

Time, which flows along insensibly, had brought us to 
the beginning of the year 1663, when amusements were fre- 
quent, and the passions which produce intrigue were their 
accompaniment. This is not surprising. A king powerful, 
through the peace and through his immense wealth, an 
honest man, well-made, young, and magnificent, naturally 
made and controlled all pleasures. He was even the soitrce 
of all evils and griefs. His grandeur and his opulence 
inspired ambition in the souls of men ; and his fine qualities 
caused many agitations in those of women. Both sexes 
aspired to the happiness of pleasing him, and every one, from 
different motives, wanted to have a share in his heart and 
in his benefits. But as a prince, however powerful he may 
be, cannot give more than limited favours, and can only love 
imperfectly, these desires and these benefits, wliicli bear 
their poison with them, often fill with bitterness those who, 
in the vanity of their thoughts and desires, seek only their 
own satisfaction. 

The king alone was happy, if any one in this world can 
be. His affairs were in a good state ; his armies were ready 
to fight whoever, by brealiing the peace, should dare to 
become his enemies ; and pleasures, which crowded around 
him, seemed to satisfy him completely. But he was a 
Christian ; and that one word inclosed all that in the future 
he had to fear; and as it is to be supposed tliat he some- 
times reflected, we must believe that if he had fewer causes 
for vexation than other people his felicity was none the 
more actual. 

The queen, who loved the king as much as he was woithy 
of it, continued to suffer from the fear tliat she was not 
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enough loved by him; but the queen-mother consoled her 
by the pains she took to divert her; which she happened 
to do during the last days of the carnival on an occasion 
when the scrupulous propriety which she was accustomed 
to observe in all things yielded to annoyance and affection, 
— to annoyance, in regard to the king, who publicly refused 
to take the queen to a masked ball, preferring to take 
Mademoiselle de La Vallifere ; and to affection, because in 
order to soothe the heart of the queen, who was deeply 
hurt, she promised to take her herself ; so that when she 
left the Carmelites, where she had spent the whole day in 
a sacred manner, she came to the queen, who was in my 
room at the Palais-Eoyal with a fine troop of masks dressed 
in antique robes, awaiting the hour for the ball in Monsieur 
and Madame's apartments, where none but masked persons 
were allowed to enter. 

The queen-mother was their conductress, wrapped in a 
mantle of black taffeta in the Spanish fashion, which she 
put above the dress that she had worn since morning ; affect- 
ing tliis gayety to please the queen, who was so good and 
virtuous that she would take no amusement unless she 
was accompanied by the king or the queen-mother. Devout 
persons who saw in this action only that which appeared on 
the surface, murmured against the queen-mother; but her 
motives were innocent, and the tenderness of the mother was 
surely enough to efface the wrong. She knew she was blamed 
and suffered gently in consequence ; doing me the honour to 
tell me privately that those who blamed her were riglit, and 
that the affection she felt for the queen had too much power 
over her on this occasion. 

Lent, which followed these days of folly, was religiously 
observed by the queen-mother ; she fasted with even more 
severity than others, although her age dispensed her from the 
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obligation. She was the worse for it, and at Easter she was 
compelled to own she could do it no longer. Immediately 
after the festival, she recovered her good looks and seemed in 
the best possible condition. But this appearance of health 
did not last long. On the 10th of April, 1663, she began 
to feel ill, with gi'eat lassitude in her arms, pains in her 
legs, sickness at the stomach, and fever. The next day, 
making light of her illness, she assured us she was better, 
and merely kept her chamber; but she looked ill all that 
day. 

The following day the queen had fever and was bled 
towards evening. The day after, the fever becoming tertian, 
she had a strong attack of it, accompanied by drowsiness, 
oppression, and headache. The royal family were much 
troubled by this incident. The king seemed anxious, Mon- 
sieur's heart was wrung by fear, the queen had recourse to 
tears, Madame seemed less gay, and the whole Court was 
depressed by sadness. 

On the ninth day of her illness the queen-mother was 
bled for the fifth time ; and that quantity of blood drawn 
from her veins had so diminished her strength that on this 
day, having tried to rise to have her bed made, she fainted. 
Monsieur was then holding one hand and the Comtesse de 
Flex the other. As that amiable prince felt that his mother 
was about to fall and he could not hold her up, he let Irim- 
self adroitly slip beneath her so that she might not hurt 
herself. The queen, who seldom left her, terrified at the 
state in which she saw her, ran to the bathroom where the 
king was, crying out that she was lost, that her mother was 
dead. The king, who in all the queen-mother's illnesses, and 
particularly in this one, showed the feelings of a son who 
was full of aiTection, came at once where she was. He helped 
to lift her, and seeing that her senses returned to her he 
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was filled with joy, and ran to tell the queen, who was still 
weeping, and brought her back to this illustrious mother, by 
whom they remained, very uneasy at her state. 

The queen-mother, feeling herself growing worse, desired 
to talk with the king in private. After the conversation, 
which was long. Monsieur came to her and said that he 
feared such a long interview had done some harm to her 
head. She answered no ; that she did not regret it, for she 
was much satisfied, and would, on no account, not have done 
it. The next day she confessed and took the sacrament, and 
told her confessor to come every day at four o'clock to pray 
to God beside her and talk with her. The Comtesse de Flex 
and 1 both told her the doctors assured us, which was true, 
that she would soon be well She answered that we must 
only wish for the will of God ; and never, either in this ill- 
ness or in the final one which was much the worst, did we 
ever hear her complain of her sufferings. 

The attacks of fever continued and became at last so 
violent that the doctors expected it to become continued, but 
it remained double-tertian and lasted imtil Whitsuntide 
without increasing or diminishing. On the 13th of May 
they proposed to give her an emetic, but she resisted vehe- 
mently. The king watched beside her on several of the 
nights when it was feared that the attacks of fever might 
become more violent. He had a mattress brought and laid 
on the ground at the foot of the queen's bed, and sometimes 
he threw himself down all dressed upon it. I passed one of 
those nights beside him and the queen-mother ; and as I 
watched him sleeping I admired the tenderness of his heart 
combined with so many great qualities not usually to be 
found with kindliness ; and in spite of my sadness and 
anxiety I recalled, as I looked at him, those heroes that 
romance depicts lying in a wood or on the sea-shore; and 
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passing on from those futile thoughts to others more solid 
and more suited to the then state of things, I could not heljj 
wishing for him all the blessings of heaven in time and in 
eternity. I hope that God will grant them to him, and that 
He will not forget, according to His promises, to reward with 
long life a son who, on several occasions, has so faithfully 
obeyed His commands towards a mother, to whom he has 
ever given such true signs of respect and affection. He 
assisted lier on this occasion with incredible care ; he helped 
in changing her bed, and served her better and more adroitly 
than any of her women. 

The queen-mother, noticing all his care, his assiduity, his 
anxiety, also the infinite tenderness of Monsieur, who almost 
never left her, said one day with a great exclamation that 
she had good children, and seemed to us greatly touched by 
the proofs she received of their affection during this illness. 
When the doctors for the second time urged her to take an 
emetic, she answered that as her illness continued, and the 
public prayers offered up for her health had not obtained it, 
it must be believed that God willed her to be iil ; that sire 
consented to take ordinary remedies, but would have no 
others, and that she wished to suffer as much as it pleased 
God to let her. 

On the fortieth day of her illness, the doctors, urged by 
her attendants, who never ceased representing to them that 
many persons had been cured of the same malady by the 
powder of vipers, seemed wiHing to give it to her. But as 
doctors are men who usually disapprove of what they do not 
practise, they finally gave her quinine. This remedy took 
away the fever, that is to say, it stopped it for some time by 
arresting tlie humour ; but it left her mind clouded with 
a sort of stupor that seemed alarming. She was kept, by 
their orders, sixteen days in this state, without being purged, 
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because they feared to bring back the fever by the operation 
of medicine. 

At last they purged her, and the fever returned with more 
violence than ever ; this relapse made them the more desir- 
ous to give her an emetic. The king begged her earnestly 
to take that remedy, for which she seemed to have a great 
aversion. Her confessor also told her" that she must do it ; 
that not only was she opposing the will of divine Providence 
towards her, but that if she did it for the love of God her 
action would be laudable ; on which she consented to do so. 
She took the emetic twice and was completely cured by this 
last remedy. 

The joy was great at Court on the return of that precious 
health. The fear of losing the queen-mother had chilled the 
hearts of all right-minded persons. The poor looked upon 
her as their mother, and the afflicted as their protectress. 
During the days when she was in danger the churches were 
filled with all sorts of persons asking of G-od the life of the 
virtuous queen. On fete-days and Sundays her antechamber 
was full of working-men, who instead of taking a wallj as 
they usually did on those days, came in crowds to know how 
she was, and in the streets people asked one another for news 
eagerly and with great affection. God permitted it thus, no 
doubt, in order to let her receive from the very people by 
whom she had formerly been so unjustly insulted a public 
reparation for their past wrong-doing, which their present 
affection and their true repentance effaced in a manner very 
honourable to her. 

One evening when the queen-mother was beginning to 
recover, and all her family were assembled around her bed, 
they began to talk of women's jealousy ; on which the queen 
asked Madame if she would be jealous in case Monsieur gave 
her just cause for it. Then she answered the young princess, 
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who had told her no, that in truth it was useless to be so ; 
that slie herself felt daily that the sensitiveness of women 
only hardened the heart of husbands, and what ought to Ije 
agreeable to them as a mark of affection, displeased and im- 
portuned them. The king, to turn the conversation, asked 
Madame de Bdthune, the queen's lady-in-waiting, a worthy 
and virtuous woman but rather devoid of sense, whether she 
had ever been jealous of her husband. She answered no, for 
he had always been faithful to her. On which the queen, 
laughing, said in Spanish, in a feeling yet gentle tone, as she 
rose to go to supper, that in saying that she seemed the silliest 
of the company ; and for her part she could not say as much. 
This remark of the queen showed the king clearly that she 
was better informed than he supposed, and that her silence 
was more the result of discretion and the fear of displeasing 
him than of ignorance. I do not know if he was sorry for it ; 
for, being resolved to love Mademoiselle de La Valli&re, he 
may sometimes have desired that the queen's first feelings of 
distress should pass in order to accustom her to suffering and 
so enable time, which effaces everythiug, to soften her pain. 
This point of cure was not yet reached, however. The queen 
wept often ; but the queen-mother assm-ed her of the king's 
continued esteem, advising her not to care about the rest. 
The Duchesse de ISTavailles, her lady of honour, told her tlie 
same ; and, moreover, entering generously into the griefs of 
her mistress, she often represented to the king the justice of 
her distress. The king, accustomed to be master in his king- 
dom, chose to be that of minds, wills, and hearts, not only in 
making himself beloved, but also in making himself feared. 
He sometimes replied to Madame de Navailles in the tone of 
an autocrat husband, to whom no obstacles were agreeable, 
and these stern words were said, no doubt, as much for her 
as for the queen. 
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This attacliment o£ the Duchesse de Navailles to the 
queen displeased the liiiiig afresh, and swelled the mass of his 
annoyance which hrought about her coming disaster. She 
was, nevertheless, sufficiently faithful to the king to defend 
him to the queen ; but, as he did not know this, and saw 
she was convinced that the queen had just cause to com- 
plain, he imagined slie was at the bottom of the queen's 
ill-humour. These thoughts, added to his earlier vexations 
against her, had their ordinary effect, and led at last to 
her complete disgrace. 

The Comtesse de Soissons, not having succeeded in 
the scheme she had of attaching the king's heart to one 
of her friends, became uneasy at what she had done. 
She believed that Madame de Navailles might have in- 
jured her with the queen, and had perhaps let her know 
the desires she had formed in favour of Mademoiselle de 
La Motte-Houdancourt. To remedy this imaginary evil she 
wished to make a confidence of her own to the queen as 
to what had happened. It was said, but I do not know 
this certainly, that she requested the king to let her repair 
the ill-offices the Duchesse de Navailles had done her by 
explaining matters to the queen. The queen-mother being 
tlien convalescent, the queen went to drive and often stopped 
at the Carmelite convent in the rue du Bouloy. She loved 
the Mfere de Eeuville, the superior, who with much piety had 
also much intelligence and merit. It was there that the 
Comtesse de Soissons, having asked tor a secret audience, re- 
ceived it. The intimacy between Madame and the Comtesse 
de Soissons stdl continued, and the queen continued also to 
hate Madame, accusing her of being the one who had taken 
the king from her, because, on account of Mademoiselle de 
La Valli^re, he was perpetually with her. Madame, on the 
other hand, who did not like being hated on account of 
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another person, wished the queen to be fully informed as to 
all tlie king's attachments, of wliich she suspected some- 
thing. For this reason, Madame aided the Comtesse de 
Soissons' design of declaring to the queen all that liad hap- 
pened, and of accomplishing in this way what the letter 
given to Molina had failed to do — the authors of which 
were not known imtil much later. 

This interview of the Comtesse de Soissons with the queen 
was of consequence, as much by its own residts as by the 
feelings it produced in the heart of the queen. She first 
learned in this way of the king's love for Mademoiselle de 
La Motte-Houdancourt, and also of that for Mademoiselle 
de La Valli&re, of which she was not altogether ignorant, but 
the certainty of which caused her to shed many tears. Her 
heart knew by its own feelings that it was betrayed, but per- 
haps it might have wished to still tell itself it was mistaken. 

The queen now knew for the first time what had been the 
fidelity of her lady-of-honour. Returning to the Louvre all 
full of these things, small in themselves but great in their 
effects, she shut herself up in her cabinet and told them to 
Molina. The secret was confided to me that same evening 
by my friend ; and the queen, very justly, informed Madame 
de MavaUles that she knew what she had done for her, and 
was grateful for it. The queen-mother also knew it, and 
seeing that she could in this way prove to the king the 
loyalty to him of the Duohesse de Navailles, whose conduct 
she approved, she informed the king of it. 

Madame de Navailles, by Le Tellier's advice, also spoke 
to the king, who seemed astonished at wliat she told him, 
and asked several questions. Vardes, the intimate friend of 
the Comtesse de Soissons, happened to enter the apartment 
of the queen-mother at that moment, and seeing the king 
leaning against a window, employed in talkiag and listening 
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Brancas, the wife of her chevalier of honour, should have 
accompanied Mademoiselle de La Vallifere ; for up to this 
time the respect felt for the queens had prevented ladies of 
quality from following the latter. Madame de Brancas was 
brusque and free, and no observer of the precepts of the 
Gospel concerning charity to our neighbours. She com- 
plained to the king of the reprimand which the queen- 
mother had given her, and told him that the Comtesse de 
Flex and the Duchesse de Navailles were the ones who had 
put the queen-mother in bad humour against her, inveigh- 
ing against their virtue, which she maintained was very 
ridiculous. 

Tlie king was angry at the annoyance the Comtesse de 
Brancas had met with in trying to please him ; and this 
trifle was the cause of a coldness between himself and the 
queen-mother for some time. As the Due and Duchesse 
de Kavailles were already half out of favour, this complaint 
of Madame de Brancas struck the heart of the king, already 
ill-disposed to them, and made a wound which became 
incurable. It is to be supposed that their old enemy, the 
Comtesse de Soissons, applied a dressing that was not 
salutary for them. 

Shortly after, the king, followed by the queens and all 
the Court, went to establish himself at Fontainebleau for 
part of the summer. It was there that, on a mere word 
which the Due de Navailles said to him in speaking of a 
matter of little consequence relating to the cavalry, the 
king showed anger to him publicly, and the ruin of himself 
and wife was determined. They received commands (June, 
1664) to give in their resignation of Havre-de-GrSce, of the 
lieutenancy of the light-horse cavalry, and the office of 
lady-of-honour. The king, in sending them from Court did 
not wish to deprive them of property which they had 
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received and bought ; and out of justice and kindness he 
gave them in compensation for their places nine hundred 
thousand livres. 

The queen-mother, who seldom shed tears, wept at their 
downfall, which happened against her will and in spite of 
the entreaties that she made to the king in their behalf. 
She felt their misfortune in every way ; for besides their 
own loss, she had the pain of seeing but too clearly on this 
occasion that she no longer had much influence with the 
king. The queen seemed as grieved as she had reason to be ; 
she wept ; and in spite of her ordinary timidity, slie spoke to 
the king, as she did us the honour to tell us, with the feeling 
due to the affection and fidelity of those she was about to 
lose. She embraced the Duchesse de Navailles and assured 
her when they parted that she would never forget her. 

The Duchesse de Montausier, until then governess of the 
children of France, was immediately put into the place of the 
Duchesse de Navailles. According to what I have already 
said about this lady, it is easy to judge that she was likely to 
be agreeable to the king ; not only because she had fine quali- 
ties, but because her merits turned wholly to the fashion of 
this world ; and her mind was filled more with the desire to 
please and to enjoy all favours here below than with the 
austere hopes which, according to Christian maxims, promise 
us eternal felicity. 

The queen-mother continued much displeased by the bold- 
ness with which Madame de Brancas had spoken against her 
to the king ; and her love for him made her feel painfully 
the coldness he had shown since the indiscretion of that 
lady, whom she suspected of continuing to faU in the respect 
she owed to her. The king and his mother were, in short, at 
variance, and visibly on bad terms with each other. The vex- 
ation of the queen-mother broke out altogether after the dis- 
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missal of the Due and Duchesse de Navailles, and the pain 
she then received made her more sensitive to other things. 
The king, for this reason, and because he did not like those 
whom she regretted, let himself be affected by a like feeling, 
and showed openly that the persons in whom the queen- 
mother had confidence displeased him. 

It was just at this time that the queen-mother thought it 
wrong of the king to decide an affair, which the Abb^ de 
Prifere had brought before the council, in a different manner 
from that which the king had already promised her. This 
abb^ wished to reform his Order, and as the queen-mother 
was the protectress of all good objects, she wished to be so 
of this one in particular ; for she esteemed the abba's piety. 
He was ill, and she had begged the king to wait until he 
was better before deciding his affair ; but the king, as the 
queen-mother thought, out of ill-humour to her, ordered 
the case decided in the abba's absence ; and said, as to this, 
in the Comtesse de Soissons' apartments that the Abb^ de 
Prifere was perfectly well, and that the queen his mother had 
not told the truth, or something to that effect, which did 
not seem respectful to her. 

This blow wounded her deeply, and, joined to all the 
rest, increased her sadness and distress. She showed it to 
the king by her sUence ; and she inwardly resolved to leave 
the Court and retii-e to the A'al-de-Grace. Le Tellier, knowing 
the condition in which the king and his mother then were, 
did wliat he could to reconcile them, and tlie Abb(5 Montague 
also ; but they did not succeed. These two royal persons 
were both angr)-, and neither could resolve to speak to the 
other. On one of the days when their vexation was in full 
force, the king, being with the queen-mother in the cabinet 
of her apartment. Monsieur and Madame went out, leaving 
them alone intentionally, in order to force them to be recon- 
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oiled ; but the king, after standing for some time looking out 
of the window, made a low bow to the queen-mother and 
went away without saying a word. 

I was not then at Fontaiuebleau ; nevertlieless, I know as 
well as if I had been present that she was keenly hurt, and 
that she said soon after to Monsieur, with a heart full of sor- 
row, " You see how he treats me ! " She passed into her little 
room leaning upon him, going by way of the terrace to avoid 
the eyes of those who filled her large cabinet. There she wept 
much with Monsieur, and said to another person (Donna 
Maria Molina) who was near her, and from whom I heard 
this subsequently: "Do you thiuk we spoke together, the 
king and I, in the cabinet ? I assure you no ; we came out 
in the same state in which we went in." 

That evening she declined to sup with her family because 
she was really ill. The king, coming to her room at the hour 
of the meal (for they spoke to each other in public), met the 
queen who was returning to her own apartment. He asked 
in much surprise why she was returning before supper ; to 
which she replied that the queen-mother had told her to do 
so as she could not eat. The king turned pale and seemed 
confused. He followed the queen, who went to sup in her 
own apartment ; there he stayed, witliout sitting down, but 
leaning on the back of the queen's chair. He assumed a 
good demeanour in presence of spectators, but his heart, very 
estimable in this, suffered pain and made him feel that he 
was guilty towards that worthy mother who had loved him 
so much, and whom until now he had always honoured. 

The next morning Senora Molina entering the queen- 
mother's oratory was surprised to find her in tears. The 
Molina wished to retire, fearing to offend her by the liberty 
she had taken in openmg the door, wliich few persons would 
have ventured to do during her hours for prayer ; but the 
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queen-mother called her back, not trying to conceal the state 
in which she was, and made her a sign to put herself on the 
ground heside her. She did so ; and after asking, in Spanish, 
what troubled her, the queen-mother, looking at her fixedly 
with eyes filled with sorrow and tears, replied with these 
words only ; Ay ! Molina, cstos hijos ! — " Ah ! Molina, these 
children ! " Then, after thus slightly discharging her heart 
upon her she sent her away. 

This virtuous princess, seeliing the most solid consolations 
that a Christian can receive, had that day made her devo- 
tions, and her confessor had ordered her to speak to the 
king first, and to listen no longer to either her vexation or 
her sorrow. She had resolved to do this ; thinking it right 
to sacrifice her feelings to God. She now thought of noth- 
ing else than of speaking to the king ; but she did me the 
honour to tell me shortly after that it was not without pain, 
and that the humiliations she feared she might encounter 
caused her to suffer some anguish. 

The king, on his side, ill-satisfied with himself through 
his natural goodness, went to see her with the sincere in- 
tention of being reconciled with her ; but the strong desire 
the queen-mother had of obeying God made her hasten, 
when she saw the king enter lier room, to be the first to 
speak to him. She did me the honour to say, in telling 
me of these things, that she was indeed well satisfied with 
the king, and that God had fully rewarded her for the sacri- 
fice she had meant to make to Him. 

The king spoke to her in a manner both affectionate and 
submissive ; he asked her pardon on his knees, he wept 
with sorrow for having failed in duty towards her, and he 
showed her feelings so tender and respectful that she had 
good reason to bless God for having given her estos hijos — 
these children — who sometimes made her suffer, for none 
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are perfect, but who gave her, oftener still, causes for joy 
aud consolation. The king owned to her that he had not 
slept all night, from tlie uneasiness be had felt in liaving 
displeased her ; and as she had made known to Le Tellier 
the desire she often had to retire to the Val-de-GrSee, of 
which he had warned the king, the latter begged hor earn- 
estly to think of it no more, and urged her to give him her 
word that she would never leave him. 

These two royal persons thus communicating to each other 
their resentment and theii' repentance, became even more 
content and satisfied with their mutual affection than if 
they had had no fear of losing it ; they knew its greatness 
the better through this recovery of it. The king told his 
joy to Le Tellier and said to him, as the minister liimself 
related to me when I saw him, that if the queen his mother 
had not begun to speak first to him, he had gone there 
with the intention to make aU the advances ; owning to 
Le Tellier that he could not live happy witliout her, and 
that the affection he had for the queen-mother would have 
obliged him to do all things to recover her good-will. 

After this happy peace, the queen-mother, a mother not 
only in tenderness but a true Christian mother, resuming 
at once her sentiments of virtue and wisdom, did not fail to 
speak to the king of the state in which he then was. She 
told him that he was too intoxicated with his own greatness ; 
that he set no limits to either his desires or his vengeance. 
She represented to him the peril in which he stood as 
regarded his salvation ; and said all she could to bring him 
back to his own self, and to oblige him to at least desire 
to break the chains that bound him to sin. 

He replied to her heartily, with tears of sorrow that came 
from the depths of his heart, where he still had some re- 
mains of his past piety, that he knew his wrong-doing ; 
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that he felt at times the pain and the shame of it ; that 
he had done what he could to restrain himself from offend- 
ing God, and from giving way to his passions ; but that he 
was compelled to own to her they had now become stronger 
than his reason ; that he could no longer resist their vio- 
lence, nor did he even feel the desire to do so. He said that 
he had long disputed against himself about asking women 
of quality to attend on Mademoiselle de La Vallifere ; but 
at last he had resolved that, as she desired it, it must be 
done, and he begged his mother not to oppose it. 

That august mother told liim that it was something to 
know that he did wrong, for from that he could see that 
God had not wholly abandoned him ; but that he should 
take care not to irritate Him entirely ; and she begged him 
at least to pray for the favour of good desires and tliat of 
doing better. As the king had just expelled the Due de 
Xavailles and his wife, the queen-mother told him she was 
resolved not to speak to him again of their misfortune, 
seeing that all her entreaties had been useless ; but that 
solely in the interests of his own fame, she wished to 
tell him he must consider that he had driven them away 
because they had virtue. He answered that he could not 
conquer himself on that point any more than on the rest, 
and that he chose to avenge himself on the husljand and 
wife ; adding that the C'omtesse de Flex and I were two 
other persons whom he had some desire to dismiss, and 
that he had thought of doing it a score of times. 

The queen-mother was astonished at what he said to her 
of the Comtesse de Flex and me. She did what she could 
to assure him of the innocence of her lady of honour and 
her good intentions. She owed this to the esteem she felt 
for her and to the rank Madame de Flex held beside her. 
The danger was then over ; it never returned, and I do not 
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know if that lady ever knew of it. Tlie king also admitted 
to the queen-mother that Madame de Brancas had told him 
certain things against her which might have produced still 
further trouble between them ; but he showed her at the 
same time that, with the feelings he had in his heart, it 
would have been difficult to do so. After these explana- 
tions, the queen-mother remained as much afflicted at the 
state of the king's mind as she was satisfied with his affec- 
tion and sincerity ; which obliged her to redouble lier (jwn 
prayers and have many others put up for him. 

The things that I have just told will show that the king 
had great contradictions within him ; that his virtues were 
mingled with much that opposed them ; and that, bearing 
in himself the common nature of human frailty, he was not 
always virtuous nor always just. Nevertheless, I cannot 
avoid saying that, to my mind, there was strength in the 
acknowledgment he made of his weakness, and much Chris- 
tian humility in blaming himself for his injustices. "VVe 
must not expect that men, in order to be worthy of high 
esteem and be placed in the rank of heroes, should be 
exempt from faults. There are none such ; God alone is 
perfect. Ca;sar, Augustus, Constantine, Theodosius, all com- 
mitted crimes, and their piassions triumphed over their rea- 
son and their equity. The difference between them and 
those whose memory is dishonoured is that their virtues 
surpassed tlieir vices ; that they knew them, and were at 
least ashamed of them ; that bj- their own sentiments they 
distinguished good from evil, and esteemed tlie one while 
they condemned the other. Those among these great men 
who were Christians did more ; they did penitence for tlie 
wrongs they committed. We must hope that the king 
followed their example in this as he did in the great things 
which made them admirable. 
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The queen-mother, seeing the king's ill-wiU in regard to 
me, had the goodness to feel anxious about it ; and thinking 
that at the moment when my nearest friends were driven 
away the air of the Court was not good for me, she did me 
the favour to send me word not to come there ; so that I re- 
mauied in Paris awaiting her orders until matters softened 
down again. Wlien I had the honour of seeing her later at 
Vincennes, where the Court went to stay some time, she 
related to me all the particulars that I have just written, 
which few persons have known. The Molina told me of 
the tears which she had seen the queen-mother shed in her 
oratory. 



XI. 

i654 — 1665. 

DuEiNG the stay of the Court at Fontainebleau Madame 
gave birth to a son, at which the queen-mother showed great 
joy, and the king seemed to feel as much as if it were a gift 
of heaven to himself. The child was called the Due de 
Valois to resuscitate in him that illustrious branch which 
has given so many great kings to France. 

After these events, the Court returned to Vincennes, 
where I had the honour of again seeing the queen-mother. 
In consequence of a long conversation with her, I thought it 
necessary to speak to the king. I did so ; and I entreated 
him to believe that as I was faithful to my friends, I was 
more so to my master ; and that it was impossible for me, 
with my sentiments, to fail in that first duty. He looked 
favourably at me, and did me the honour to reply rpdle 
obligiugly ; that is to say, in his usual way, — few syllables, 
liutsuclias restored to me life and strength to endure the 
frequent vexations of that evil place, which we hate, often 
with good reason, but still persist in loving. 

On the 4th of October the queen-mother, having come 
from Vincennes to \isit the Carmelites, was taken ill at the 
latter place. She had sickness at the stomach and a species 
of faintness. From there she went to sleep at the Val-de- 
GrSce, where she had a bad night. The next day tlie king, 
hearing of her illness and that she could not return to \'in- 
cennes, started at eight in the evening and galloped to Paris 
to visit her ; sliowing l^y his eagerness ami his anxiety that 
his affection f(jr her had strong roots iu his lieart. The 
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queen-mother was touclied, and showed her gratitude by the 
praises she gave him. 

One day, after her return to Vincennes and while she still 
kept her chamber, the king brought Mademoiselle de La 
A'allifere to her. He was not afraid that the queen would 
see her, because she was ill herself. But when she knew 
that the girl was in the queen-mother's room, playing cards 
with the king and Monsieur and Madame, she was exces- 
sively distressed ; and as I happened to be with her at tlie 
time she commanded me to go and speak of it to the queen- 
mother. I found her in her oratory apparently much grieved 
at what the king had done. As soon as slie saw me she 
blushed ; and seeing only too well in her eyes that she 
divined my embassy, I said nothing about it to her. I closed 
the door of her retreat, and my respectful silence made her 
understand even better than words all that I feared to say 
to her. The part she had had in this little incident being 
only forced compliance, her reflections made her suffer much ; 
so that the next day she talked of it with the queen her 
daughter, and I know tliat they continued satisfied with each 
other. 

As for me, I returned to sleep in Paris without going back 
to the queen ; for, not being able to take her any consolation 
from my errand, I trusted in the prudence of the queen- 
mother, whom I knew too well to doubt that she would 
employ it full}-. 

I cannot, in this connection, refrain from telling an inci- 
dent which will show how the people of a Court have, as a 
usual thing, their hearts and minds corrupted and filled with 
the wicked maxims of tlie world. At the moment when the 
queen had commanded me to go and speak to the queen- 
mother, I met on my way Madame de Montausier, who was 
deliglited witli the very thing that filled the queen with de- 
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spaii'. She said to me with a great exclamation of joy : " Do 
you see, madame, what an admirable action the queen-mother 
has done in being willing to receive La Valli^re ? That is 
the action of a very clever woman and a politician. But," 
added the lady, " she is so weak that we can scarcely hope 
she will sustain her action as she ought." I was truly aston- 
ished to see how in the comedy of the world difference of 
sentiment makes different personages act. Not wishing to 
answer her, I hurried on like a person who had business 
which did not allow her to stop and listen. 

The Due de Montausier, who had the reputation of a man 
of lionour, gave me, about the same time, but on another 
subject, equal pain ; for, in speaking of the anger the queen- 
motlier had felt against the Comtesse de Brancas, he said to 
me these very words : " Ah ! truly, the queen-mother is very 
ludicrous to think it wrong in Madame de Brancas to be 
obliging to the king in keeping company with Mademoiselle 
de La Vallifere. If she were clever and wise she would be 
very glad if the king were to fall in love with Mademoiselle 
de Brancas ; for being the daughter of a man who is her 
chief servant, he and his wife and daughter would do her 
good offices with the king." — We owe all to God, and 
nothing should be in our hearts or wills above Him. He 
commands us to obey the king, but that obedience is not to 
be given in matters contrary to divine law. On that prin- 
ciple, I leave casuists to decide as to the quality of the 
sentiments expressed by M. and Madame de Montausier. 

I answered M. de Montausier that I seemed to have 
remarked in history that Catherine de' Medici was dishon- 
oured by showing just such compliance to the kings her 
children ; and that I should be sony, from the interest I 
took in the fame of Anne of Austria, if she were capable of 
doing likewise. 
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On the 10th of October the whole Court left Vincennes 
to go to Versailles and pass a few da)'S in certain amuse- 
ments which the king had been preparing for it. The 
queen, who was then far advanced in pregnancy, had pains 
in the thighs which caused anxiety ; she did not wish to go 
upon this trip, fearing to miscarry; for she liked to take 
care of herself in pregnancy. The king, to persuade her, 
and cure her anxiety and her tears, took pains himself to 
invent a chair whicli was like a portable bed, and which the 
queen admitted she found very comfortable. As it was 
advantageous to the king to have children, and as journeys 
are always dangerous to women in this condition, it would 
seem that he ought, out of prudence, to have preferred the 
preservation of the queen to his own pleasures. But the 
king was of an age when the lieart almost always carries 
the day over everything. 

On the day the queen left Vincennes she came in her 
machine to dine at her favourite Carmelites ; where she told 
the nuns of her griefs. The queen-mother went straight to 
Versailles ; and on her return from this little journey she 
stopped at the convent of Sainte-Marie de Chaillot, where 
I was. She did us the honour (Mfere La Fayette, superior 
of the convent, my sister, and myself) to tell us of the 
distress she had had at Versailles from the vexed and jeal- 
ous humour of the queen, who, she said, had not enough 
experience of the world nor sufficient force of mind to 
sustain herself in it as she could have wished. 

On the 4th of November the queen was taken dangerously 
HI. Her illness began with a tertian fever attended by 
unfortunate accidents. She had great pains in the legs, 
and these, which were very -sdolent, were followed by her 
delivery at eight months of a princess who lived but a few 
days. The next day, tlie queen Iiad con\-nlsions which 
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made them fear her death. The king, following the law of 
astoimdmg contradictions which existed in him, as in some 
other men, showed ver)- tender sentiments for the queen. 
He wept, and in his grief, besides the marks he gave her of 
his affection, he showed his faith. He distributed quanti- 
ties of money to the poor, and he sent to the prisons to 
release the prisoners ; he made vows for the life of a queen 
he esteemed for her virtue and could not dislike in view of 
her beaut)' and her timid, respectful, and submissive tender- 
ness. He said to the Mar^ohal de A^illeroy, while she was 
ui travail, that although it would be a great misfortmie for 
him to lose a child, he could be consoled for that, provided 
God did him the favour to preserve the queen's life, and also 
that his child could be baptized. God restored the queen 
to the king, the queen-mother, and to France. She recov- 
ered on the 18th of November, after taking an emetic. 

The queen-mother for some time past, and particularly 
during this illness of the queen, had felt much pain in her 
breast. As she had too long neglected this ailment, she 
was astonished to see that in a very short time it had grown 
notably worse. By the yellow colom' of her face we could 
see that the anxiety she had felt during the queen's illness 
had injured her. She had consulted doctors at the begin- 
ning of this strange malady, and they had then applied 
hemlock, which did her no good. At first she had the 
intention, as she did me the honour to tell me, of putting 
herself in the hands of Vallot, the king's head physician, 
who, being versed in the kn(jwledge of simples and chem- 
istry, ought, it seemed, to know the specific remedies for this 
disease. But he showed such feebleness in supporting his 
opinion against those that were opposed to it, that she was 
disgusted with him. 

Seguin, who was her own doctor, was a man learned m 
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the manner of the Facnlty of Paris, which is to bleed always 
and use no other remedies. He had no esj)erience, for he 
came when young into the ser^'icc of the queen. To increase 
the misfortune, he was self-willed and valued no one's 
ad\dce; being without knowledge of any remedies suitable 
for the queen-mother's malady, he merely opposed those that 
were suggested ; so that in the beginning all was indecisive, 
and during this suspension the disease became so strong that 
extreme remedies had to be sought at once. The queen- 
mother, finding succour in no one, was compelled to abandon 
herself to the wrangling of men wlio tortured her more than 
her disease. 

Her attendants had each tlieir private opinion as to the 
course she ought to follow ; some were for Vallot, others 
were against him ; and because she was so great and so 
beloved, she found herself without ability to receive comfort 
or remedy from any of those who ought to have given it to 
her. I often saw her in those daj'S at the feet of God, 
recognizing, with pain, all that she lacked, but having ever 
tlie utmost confidence in His divine providence, and saying, 
as she had often said on other occasions, " God will help 
me ; if he permits that I shall be afflicted witli the terrible 
disease that seems to threaten me, what I suffer will no 
doubt be for my salvation ; and I hope," she said, " that He 
will give me strength to bear it with patience." She added 
to these words that having seen cancers in the nuns of the 
A'al-de-Graoe, who had died all rotten, she had always had 
a horror of this disease, so terrible to her imagination ; but 
that if God permitted that she should be attacked by it she 
must have patience ; that He was the master, and it was 
right to bless Him at all times. 

She continued to put the hemlock on her breast though 
it seemed to make it worse. I told this to Vallot. He ■ 
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answered coIcUt that if he had been alone, seeing how 
adverse that remedy was to her, he would have left it off 
two weeks earlier. I was surprised to see how such small 
civUities could hinder a man from telling the truth and 
maintaming it, and make him risk the life of so great 
a princess and one so useful to the world. I went at once 
to tell the ipueen-mother, who, without murmuring at lliis 
barbarity, merely said to me, tliough she colom'ed in saying 
it, " We must have patience." 

It was at Christmas, at the Yal-de-Grace, that her malady 
suddenly declared itself very great and incm-able. She had 
a bad night ; and when, the next day, the doctors examined 
her they found her breast in such a state that they were 
astonished. She saw their surprise on tlieir faces ; and her 
women, w]io saw it also, began to weep ; she herself showed 
no affliction, and made no complaint ; but, after letting it be 
seen by the emotion of her face that she was not insensible, 
slie reproved and consoled them by making them feel her 
entire submission to the wHl of God. She told the king, 
who came to see her after her dinner, and Monsieur, who 
had been with her all daj-, that she begged them not to be 
troubled by this event; that slie was c^uite content to die; 
that it was but a few years more or less ; and that she 
esteemed herself happy in that God would let her in tliis 
way do penance for her sins. A consultation was immedi- 
ately ordered of the most celebrated physicians and surgeons 
in Paris. They all pronounced it a cancer, and said it was 
now bej'ond remedy. The king, following the first inclina- 
tion of the queen-mother, commanded that slie should be 
attended by Vallot, his head-pliysician. 

She herself thouglit well of this, althougli the disease 
seemed to have grown much worse from what he had latterly 
applied. But soon, finding tliat his remedies did not relieve 
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her, she let herself listen to the advice of several persons 
urging her to send tor a poor village priest, named Gendron, 
who nursed the sick poor and had acquired a reputation for 
this charitable work. She saw him at the Val-de-Grace ; 
and Seguin, her physician, who saw that Vallot had been 
so far unable to benefit her, advised her to put herself in the 
hands of tliis man. T)ie queen-mother followed his advice 
with some hope of cure, or at least of prolonged life, for 
Gendron promised to harden her breast like stone ; declar- 
ing that after that she would live as long as if she had 
no cancer. 

But Gendron did not speak in good faith ; for, besides the 
fact that his remedy was new and that he iiad never tried 
it enough to answer for it, a young lady whom we knew 
soon after, and to whom he had given it, became mucli 
worse, and her breast had opened. The remedy was hot, 
and consequently violent. The queen-mother felt great 
pain from it ; but she had now begun to form within lierself 
a resolution to accustom herself to suffering. During the 
day she dressed as usual, and amused herself in the best 
maimer possible for her. Her nights were bad ; those who 
slept in her chamber said she seldom slept ; but all the ills 
she had were known more by their own visible magnitude 
than by her complaint of them. She did me the honour to 
tell me one day, when I was alone with her in her oratory, 
that she believed she should die of this malady, but perhaps 
not at present. 

In this way she passed the whole winter, during which 
her sufTeriog was very great ; it could be seen in her eyes 
and on her face, but, as it was still endurable, her mind was 
soothed by Gendron's promises as to the prolongation of her 
life. Little by little, however, the cancer grew worse and 
began to open, which gave great anxiety to all about her. 
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During this time, many other persons boasted of possessing 
great secrets ; assuring the queen-mother that they could 
cure her if she would put herself in tlieir hands. Amoug 
them was a certaiu LoiTam, named AUiot, who had written 
to me, and who had shown us a young lady who was almost 
cured by him. She had been worse than the queen-mother, 
and the good constitution of the latter gave us reason to 
hope tliat she might resist the disease, and that remedies, 
aided by her natm-al strength, could master it. But, in 
spite of all promises, instead of finding health and life in 
any art, we saw her hastening to her end by the path of a 
terrible and hard penance. 

The last apparent imperfection that ratuous minds could 
notice in this great princess was that, bearing death in her 
breast, she was still a little too much attached to love of 
her person. Habit had a great deal to do with this ; and her 
firmness, which prevented lier from fearing death, kept her 
free from anxiety, and made her act as if she were hi full 
health, forgetting none of the cares she owed to lierself. 
Some of these she gave to her cleanliness and to her attire; 
being convinced that her quality of queen, which placed 
her before the public, obliged her to do so. She took none, 
however, that could shock propriety ; so that mstead of 
blaming her, this intrepidity in keeping herself at all times 
eciual to lier best self personally ought to be placed in the 
rank of moral virtues. 

But, as I do not wish that the private respect I preserve 
for her memory should make me judge perhaps, too advan- 
tageously of her sentiments, and as what I write is a simjde 
recital of the truth, without which history woidd become a 
ridiculous fable, I own that, speaking according to the 
precepts of Saint Paul, it is to be wished, for tlie edification 
of the public, that this great queen Iiad, by greater detach- 
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ruent from these trifles, shown in her exterior person that 
God alone reigned within her. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the same apostle, all things work for good to those 
who love God ; and we saw clearly that the recollection of 
this weakness, which was entirely imaocent, produced in her 
the strength to suffer willingly. The sincere sense she had 
of her nothingness gave her grandeur, and her repentance 
for the regard she had felt in her youth for the beauty of 
her body was the cause of the saiutliness of her death. 

While the queen-mother suffered, and the king was 
engaged with his Imsiness and his pleasur-es in the spring 
of 1665, the unfaithfulness of his friends made him aware 
of the innocence of those he had formerly cast aside. If he 
was not in a state to be willing to repent of having done so, 
at least he must have seen by his reason that nothing is 
more uncertain than the judgment of men. To make plain 
what I shall now relate, we must retm'n to the year 1662. 
Madame, having at last let it be seen that she did not hate 
the Comte de Guiohe, had to hear what the queen-mother 
and lier own mother, the Queen of England, thought proper 
to do against her. Montalais, one of her maids of honour, 
was sent away for having been the depositary of her secrets ; 
and the king, for the sake of Monsieur's peace, again exiled 
the guilty count and sent him to Poland. Monsieur, from 
feelings that seemed incompatible, loved the whole family 
of Gramont, and the Comte de Guiche himself had been hia 
favourite until the moment when he was exiled in 1662. 
In spjite of this first aiffair, Monsieur consented that the 
Princess of Monaco (wh(j had returned from the exile into 
which, as I have said elsewhere, the queen-mother had sent 
her) should be the declared coniidant of Madame. He had 
made, as I have already said, Madame de Saint-Chaumont, 
aunt of the Comte de Guiche, governess of his children. 
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Lord Montague, to please Madame and the family of Gra- 
mont, Tvho reigned in the little court some time after the 
trouble that had been made against Madame, urged the 
queen-mother to consent to the return of the unfortunate 
Comte de Guiche, who, envnoned by the false glory of the 
world, no doubt considered himself happy to suffer for so 
fine a cause. The queen-mother, too easy of persuasion as 
to this, consented to his return, but on condition that the 
criminal should never be in the same place with Madame. 
Tlie Comte de Guiche accordingly returned to France, and 
went to see the king at Marsal, who received him favour- 
ably; Monsieur treating him as he ought, — that is to say, 
with some coldness. 

On his return the Comte de Guiche manifested a desire 
to obey strictly the orders he had received. Monsieur 
thought they were obeyed; and the ease with which he 
persuaded himself of this came no doubt from the good 
opinion that he had of Madame ; who, as soon as Montalais 
was dismissed, effaced all suspicions from his mind and 
heart by an avowal of the past (which was not eriminal) 
with what had seemed to Monsieur sincerity. He consoled 
himself for his griefs with the queen-mother as being his 
best friend, and he often acted by her advice. She, while 
blaming the outward conduct of Madame, believed her to be 
full of innocence ; and wishing to correct her faults, she 
worked with all her might for their mutual happiness ; but 
without success. 

Madame, on the return of the Comte de Guiche, did not lack 
confidants through whom to receive news of him; and 
hence the affair had gi'eat consequences. I am ignorant of 
the details, and only know a few particulars. What ap- 
peared to the public was that the Comte de Vardes, an inti- 
mate friend of the Comte de Guiche and the Comtesse de 
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Soissons, had entered into Jladame's confidence. The story 
goes that, in the absence of the exiled one, and even after his 
return, the friend had tried to mjure him with the princess, 
and that having formed a design to hold her bound to him- 
self through fear of the harm he could do to her, he advised 
her to recover her letters and those of the Comte de Guiche 
from Montalais, wlio held them, and who, in spite of her 
dismissal, had been clever enough to save them and carry 
tliem away with her. I know for a certainty that Madame, 
not perceiving the malice of this advice, consented, and gave 
Vardes a note by which to obtain the letters from Montalais ; 
and that wlien he saw himself their possessor he had the 
treachery to keep them, in spite of Madame, who did all she 
could to oblige him to give them up. I know too, that the 
princess, outraged by his perfid)-, was very angry not only 
with him but also with the Comtesse de Soissons, whom she 
suspected of being concerned with him in doing her this 
outrage. 

It was said that Vardes had wished to join love with 
ambition, and that his craft and his sentiments acted together 
with a view to triumph over Madame's heart. I know 
nothing of this, for I never had any intercourse with him, 
and 1 cannot give a just description of the dupilicity of his 
soul ; but it is certain that a mixture of so many passions 
must produce bad things ; and that is what happened. The 
two ladies quarrelled ; the Comte de Cluiche and Vardes 
became rivals and enemies; all of which gave birth to 
hatred and jealousy among these four persons. 

The Comtesse de Soissons, who pretended to have reason 
to complain of Madame, threatened her with telling the 
king all that she asserted had been done by Madame and the 
Comte de Guiche against him ; but Madame, fearing these 
threats, was forced, as it were, to forestall them, and to con- 
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fess all the past to the king. By this confession he learned 
that the letter \Yi'itten to the queen purporting to come from 
the Queen of Spain, and given to Molina in 1662, was the 
invention of "\'ardes, and written by the hand of the Comte 
de Guiche before his exile ; and he also learned the truth 
of the conversation between the queen and the Comtesse 
de Soissons at the Carmelites. 

The Comtesse de Soissons, on her side, hoping to justify 
herself to the king, told him that besides the letter which 
Madame avowed, the Comte de Guiche had written others to 
her in which tlie king was called a braggart and spoken of 
in a manner that could not please him, and in which, also, 
the count did all he could to make the princess advise her 
brother, the King of England, not to sell Dunkerque to the 
king- 
All these matters were amply cleared up by his Majesty. 
He even reqmi-ed declarations written by the hand of the 
Comte de Guiche, who denied a part of these things, but 
admitted the letter written by Vardes and translated into 
Spanish by himself for the purpose of exciting the queens 
to hatred of La Vallifere. 

Wlien at last these intrigues were brought to light, on a 
day when the queen-mother was more ill than usual, we saw 
the king have a long conversation with her, and then take 
Madame and shut himself up with her several times. The 
Comtesse de Soissons also had long conferences with him ; 
but she would never own to him having had any share in the 
letter written to the queen in 1662, although, according to 
all appearances it must have been she who picked up in the 
queen's room the cover of a letter directed in the Queen of 
Spain's liaudwriting, wliich served to envelop the missive. 

The king asked the (pieen the truth about the conversa- 
tion the Comtesse de Soissons had had witli her at the 
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Carmelites. The queen told him only the lesser things, not 
desiring to ruin her. But this kindness did not prevent her 
dismissal. Vardes, who was already exiled for having said, 
in the beginning of the quarrel and before its outbreak, 
certain disrespectful things of Madame, was sent as a 
prisoner to the citadel of MontpeUier ; and, on the 30th of 
March, 1665, the Comte and Comtesse de Soissons left the 
Court with secret orders to retii-e to one of their estates.' 

On that very day, March 30th, a person very well informed 
on this whole affair (Le Tellier), meeting me in the queen- 
mother's apartment, said to me in a low voice that no one at 
Court gained more than I did on that day ; and then he told 
me that the king had long been undecided as to the suspi- 
cions he had of me about the letter written against him and 
given to Molina ; and that douljt had, until then, given him 
an ill-feeling towards me. 

To finish the fate of the Comte de Guiche, the hero of this 
bit of history. He was exiled for the third time and ended 
his romantic adventures in Holland. The passion that he 
had for Madame brought him many misfortunes, but vanity, 
of which he seemed but too susceptible, no doubt took away 
their bitterness. 

The author of all these intrigues being now exiled without 
hope of return, Madame seemed to wish to change her con- 
duct ; she lived on better terms with the queen-mother, and 
apparently thought only of amusing herself by sharing with 
the king the honourable pleasures that are considered neces- 
sary at a Court, and in pjleasing every one in general. As 
she had much intelligence and penetration, and could talk 

1 Olympe Mancini, Comtesse de Soissons ; she fled from France some 
years later, with her sister, Marianna, Duehesse de Bouillon, on being 
compromised in the trial of the poisoner, Madame Voisin. It was ru- 
moured after this that she poisoned the Queen of Spain in a cup of milk. 
She led a roving life and died in great poverty at Brussels in 1708. — Te. 
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rationally on many subjects, those who had the honour <if 
being with her believed that there were moments when, 
through her own experience, she had almost understood that 
the charms of life, which she sought with such eagerness, 
are not capable of whollj- satisf3-uig the human heart. But 
she was not yet in a state to fully understand that truth ; 
she saw it only from afar and through such mists that it was 
impossible she could be wholly touched by it. 

Tlie spring weatlier having stirred ui the mind of tlie 
Icing a desire to go to Saint-Germain, many persons coun- 
selled the queen-mother not to go there ; but she wished to 
follow him, saying that if she was to die she liked as well it 
should be there as in Paris ; so the whole Court started on 
the 20tli of May. The king proposed to the queen-mother 
to make this journey iu a boat ; but she wished to go iu a 
chair that she might stop on the way at Saiute-Marie de 
Chaillot, to see once more, so she said, that poor convent. 
I slrall venture to say that my sister, a nun of that house, 
had a large share in this visit, for the queen esteemed her, 
and Mfere La Fayette being dead, there was no one in the 
convent but my sister whom she cared for ; but for this very 
reason I shall all my life regret the visit ; for the agitation 
of the journey did her much harm. She dined there, and 
told us she felt more pain in her breast than usual, though 
she seemed no less tranquU ; on the contrary, she expressed 
much joy in seeing the place once more, having always 
honoured it with her royal protection. The next day she 
put lierself into Monsieur's barge and went by water to join 
the king at Saint-Germain. 

On tlie 27th of May, of a Thursday morning, the queen- 
mother had a severe chiU, which she felt while at mass. 
She would not speak of it, fearing to trouble a pleasure- 
party on which the queen and Madame were going; and 
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therefore said nothing until the priacesses had departed; 
then she owned to those who thought she looked ill, that it 
was true she believed she had a fever and that she felt very 
cold. She went to bed and the chill lasted sis hours. It 
was followed by intense heat ; after which an erysipelas 
appeared which covered the arm and shoulder on the side of 
the cancer. 

At this news I went to Satut-Germain, where I was not 
living at that time. I found the queen-mother with a very 
high fever, and Vallot had told the king that morniug that 
she ouglit to be confessed. As soon as she saw me, she did 
me the honour to speak to me, asking me at what hour I left 
Paris, and how and when I had lieard of her Ulness ; seem- 
ing to me in the frame of mind slie was always in ; that is 
to say, tranquil, firm, and without any agitation which could 
show that lier soul was troubled. 

At this moment the Abb(5 Montague approached her to 
speak of confession and her will, to which I saw her listen 
without losing anything of the calmness of which I have just 
spoken. I heard her say to him : " You give me pleasure ; 
these are the truest and most solid marks of friendship." 
Following these words, she spoke to Tubeuf, one of her prin- 
cipal officers ; she talked with him about her affaii-s, but iu 
a marmer so reposeful, in a mental peace so perfect, tliat it 
is impossible to express its beauty. She spoke to other 
of lier officers ; and then concluded with Tubeuf alone what 
she had to say to him. She asked him to write down a 
memorandum for her will, recalling him several times to tell 
him of things which she remembered. 

There was some difficulty about her jewels, which she had 
long intended to leave to Monsieur for Mademoiselle ; often 
saying that she wished to give them to her granddaughter, 
who was poor, for the king's children would have enough 
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without hers. But the king showed that he was not content 
with this ; he wanted the queen-mother's large pearls to in- 
crease tlie crown-jewels, which, to tell the truth, were not 
very fine ; and he thought these pearls should remain with 
the head of the royal house. The queen, too, without, ])er- 
haps, caring much for diamonds and pearls, but out of a spe- 
cies of jealousy she felt of Monsieur and IVIadame, desired to 
have her share, and even commanded me to speak to the 
queen-mother about it ; but I tliought tliis ouglit not to be 
done. I took the liberty of ad\-ising her to let the king act, 
as he had a just riglit to demand them, and I tried to stifle 
in her tliis little sentiment whicli would doubtless have 
given great pain to the queen-mother. I saw that the queen 
did not like it ; for all great personages choose to be obeyed. 
She fancied that I acted thus to serve Monsieur, but that 
prince knew nothing about it and never rewarded me. This 
is what usually happens at a Court ; in doing right in regard 
to great people you will always lose ; and you gain nothing 
but anxiety at having displeased them. 

All these matters settled themselves without any cliange 
appearing in the royal family. It was arranged that Le Tel- 
lier should draw up the will ; and througli the equity of tlie 
king, who paid for the pearls. Monsieur was satisfied. But 
the king and he were more touched bj' the state of the queen 
their mother than by any desire to possess the property she 
left them. They had a true intention to love each other 
and preserve the union which had hitherto always existed 
between them ; self-interests could not disunite them. I even 
think that the greatest interests and those which have caused 
so many wars and troubles between brothers of the blood- 
royal will never be able to do it in this case. 

The queen-mother, after having made the plan of her vrill 
remained in a state of great repose. The queen having come 

VOL. III. —21 
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to her, she told her before me in Spanish, to send word to 
her confessor to come to her that evening. She herself 
had no confessor, having sent away a former one for suf- 
ficient reasons. Since then she had employed the queen's 
confessor, who was Spanish, a good ecclesiastic and a good 
man, but simple ; perhaps too much so to confess a queen 
who had been regent. I believe she had already prepared 
herself for this last journey by several other confessions ; 
and I imagine that her long retreats at the Yal-de-Grace had 
been employed in this sacred exercise ; but I know nothing 
specially about it ; I only hope it may have been so, and that 
she received much benefit from heaven. 

After the queen-mother had put her affairs in order, she 
called the king and made every one leave her room, the door 
of which remained open. He was more than half an hour 
with her ; and we saw that when he left her he flung him- 
self on some seats on the other side of her bed, where he 
wept bitterly. We heard afterwards that his mother, when 
he was beside her weeping many tears, told him to go; 
because he would affect her too much if he continued to show 
such grief ; and the king was compelled to do so, for his sobs 
strangled him. 

The next day, feeling better, she said to Tubeuf, superin- 
tendent of her household, that she saw that her disease 
would not hurry her, and therefore he might return to Paris ; 
that if her fever increased she would send for him ; but that 
meantime, he was to draw up her will in conjunction with 
Le Tellier. 

Sunday, the day of the Holy Trinity, the queen-mother 
seemed better of her fever, which, since the day of the great 
chill, had been continued, sometimes with paroxysms. It 
was now not so violent, and conversation went on about her 
bed very agreeably. She commanded us to keep up a little 
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murmur of talk, which, in spite of her sufferings, might send 
her into a doze for some moments. I say for some moments, 
tor, in the state in -which she was, though she made no com- 
plaints, it was impossible for her to frud repose. She had to 
suffer the burning of the fever and of the erysipelas, which 
covered well-nigh half her body ; her arm, on the side of the 
cancer, was so thick and swollen that they had been obliged 
to cut the sleeve of her chemise that morning to take it off; 
she had to bear the pain of her cancer, the worst of all suf- 
fering; she had to face the approach of death, which she 
saw coming towards her with great strides ; but her con- 
stancy was greater even than her malady, and by this virtue, 
or rather by the grace God gave her, she miglit have said 
with Seneca, but in a more admirable manner because she 
would have spoken as a Christian : " Pever, cancer, erysip- 
elas, anguish, you do me no hurt, for nothing that God com- 
mands can be called evil." 

On the Eve of Saint John I was sitting at the feet of the 
two queens in a little cabinet close to the bedroom of the 
queen-mother. She felt a little better, and was now beginning 
to sit up. The two princesses talked together of things that 
are nothing in reality, but seem to be great events when they 
happen and when they fill the mind and heart of those who 
feel them — they were speaking of certain particulars of the 
king's love for Mademoiselle de La Valli&re. The queen, 
feeling touched by the consolation to be found in confidence 
and affection, suddenly turned to the queen-mother, and look- 
ing at her tenderly, said in Spanish with tears in her eyes : 
" My troubles will be nothing, provided God preserves to me 
my mother. But," she continued, looking at me, " if I lose 
her, what have I ? " 

The queen-mother, seeing that these words made me bow 
my head, looked at the queen and then at me, and said, in 
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a gentle, tranqxiil manner : " Here are both of you in tears ; 
but do you not see that you and all who love me must re- 
solve to see me die soon, for indeed I cannot escape ; and 
death is so present to me that when I find I have lived 
another day it seems a wonder I did not expect." 

The king neglected nothing that concerned the life of the 
queen his motlier. He ordered experiments to be made by 
those who desireil to treat her. He talked of them often to 
her, and worke;.l with great persistency in trying to find 
remedies and jliysicians ; but while he employed himself ni 
discovering the one with the most skUl and etticacy time 
was passing, and the queen's malady was becoming day liy 
day more incurable. 

I hopeil more in that AUiot of Lorraine than in all the 
others, and I urged the queen to employ him, for Vallot and 
Guenaud, physicians to the kiug and queen, who had visited 
the patients whom he treated, esteemed him, and seeing 
nothing better to do, advised the queen-mother to employ 
him. She had heard it said that his remedies were violent ; 
she dreaded them and could not resolve to abandon herself 
to his management ; she felt he was destined — not to cure 
her, but — to be her executioner ; and one of my keenest dis- 
tresses is to have known him and to have had a share in the 
resolution she finally took to employ him. He was a man, 
and therefore a liar ; he assured us so strongly that he could 
cure the queen with his remedy that it was impossible not 
to let one's self be caught by that winning thought ; all the 
more because lie was a doctor by profession, esteemed in his 
own region, and already accredited, as I have just said, 
among our best physicians. 

Though the queen-mother seemed fully convinced of the 
shortness of the time she had to live, if any person entered 
her chamber to whom slie did not wish to show her suffer- 
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iDgs, she immediately put on a smiling face, talked to them 
of things she knew would please them, entered into tlieir 
interests and their affairs, into their needs and their alllic- 
tions, and without thinking of her own ills, remembered 
those of others and gave them comfort by Iter charitable 
care, her words, lier benefactions and her protection with the 
king. 

During this little interval of amendment, the king went 
to Versailles to spend some time. He took with him the 
queen and Monsieur and Madame. A few da}-s later the 
Queen of England returned to France because the air of 
London did not agree with her. She came to drink the 
waters of Bourbon which she had always found salutary to 
her ailments. She arrived on the 2oth of July, and on the 
same day the (pieen-mother became worse. She liad great 
lassitude, with some fever, and was two days in this state, 
the doctors saying it was nothing; but on the third day a 
tumour came out under her arm on the opposite side to the 
cancer. The doctors hoped it would disperse ; but the hope 
was vain, for it was soon evident it would come to a head. 

On Saint Anne's day the fever increased very much ; the 
queen-mother suffered gi'eat pain, as much fi-om the tumour 
as from the cancer. The king, who was then at Versailles, 
came to Saint-C4ermain to see her. Versailles was the scene 
of his pleasures and the place he destined for his magnifi- 
cence, in order to show by its adornment what a great king 
can do when he spares nothing to satisfy his wishes. He 
often took Mademoiselle de Vallifere tliere, and Madame was 
sometimes of the party. The queen-mother, who felt his 
absence, did me the honour to tell me of the grief it caused 
her. That virtuous mother spoke to him about it and said 
(as she told me) that he ought to remember that, in the state 
in which she then was, his subjects would murmur against 
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him if they saw him occupied in amusing himself at a time 
when she was threatened with speedy death. He answered 
that she was right ; that he saw plainly that his pleasures 
carried him too far, and that he would follow her counsel ; 
which he did. 

He went back to Versailles, however, on the same day to 
receive the Queen of England, who wished on arriving to go 
there at once to see Madame. But he did not staj- long ; he 
came back to the queen-mother on the last day of the month, 
leaving at Versailles all the ladies, his friends, who cared 
only for delights and did not trouble themselves about 
the sufferings of the great princess at Saint-Germain. Her 
abscess was now to be lanced, and the king returned to 
her the evening before the operation. 

On Sunday, returning from mass at the K^collets, I met 
persons who told me that the operation was over, and aU was 
going on admirably ; for kings are usually said in their 
guardrooms to be well ; and courtiers, who always wish to 
flatter, would think they failed in the venerable rules of 
Court policy, if they told the truth even once in their lives. 
As I entered the queen-mother's chamber, I saw her with 
the pallor of a person dying of esliaustion, and covered 
with a cold sweat. The waste of the nervous strength 
had been very great. Her abscess may perhaps have been 
opened too soon ; great quantities of blood and pus had 
issued from it, which doubtless caused this distressing faint- 
ness. The night had been good ; but in the morning the 
doctors found her pulse intermittent, which they attrib- 
uted to her fear of suffering. I am con\'inced they were 
not mistaken. The firmness of the queen-mother did not 
proceed from insensibility ; on the contrary, no one ever 
had more apprehension of what may be called personal 
unpleasantness. The grandeur of her birth had accustomed 
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her to the use o£ all delicious things that could contribute to 
ease of body. And her cleanliness in all such ways was so 
extreme that it was doubly surprising when we saw how 
stern her courage made her to herself. Her natural incli- 
nations and the delicacy of her skin made all that was inno- 
cently delectable agreeable to her. She loved good perfumes 
with passion; it was difficult to find cambric fine enough 
for her sheets and her chemises ; and before she could use 
them they had to be dampened several times to make them 
soft. Cardinal Mazarin often jested her about this in the 
days of her perfect health, telling her that if she went to 
hell she would have no other punishment than that of 
sleeping in Holland sheets. 

The operation that had been performed was an extremely 
painful one ; yet she had uttered no cry and made no com- 
plaint, nor had she shown any weakness ; on the contrary, 
the excessive pain, instead of putting her beside herself, 
lia\'ing, as it were, boimd her more closely to God, she 
exclaimed when they cut into the abscess, in which it was 
necessary to reiterate the stabs of the lancet : " Ah ' Lord, I 
offer you these pains ; receive them in satisfaction of my 
sins. I suffer them with a wUlkig heart, Lord ! since you 
have willed them." 

That evening when they dressed the wound it was found 
dry, withered, and black ; the cancer was found in the same 
bad state. Her pulse was feeble and intermittent, and her 
weakness, which continued, made the doctors judge that she 
had but little time to live. They hastened to warn her of 
the danger she was in, and the Abb6 Montague, who had 
always promised Iier that he woidd tell her when it was 
time to think of dying, approached her to inform her she was 
now to go. She recei^-ed the news like a person prepared for 
the great journey into eternity, whose daily thouglits had 
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accustomed her to death. She hastened then to do all she 
had to do before dying ; but it was with her usual tranquillity, 
and the calmness of her soul did not seem troubled by that 
which troubles most men. She called her confessor; and 
when she had confessed, they brought her the holy viaticum. 
All tliat day she had had the pallor of death upon her face, 
and she had been in a state of great weakness ; but at the 
sight of her Creator her strength returned to her and her 
eyes seemed to kindle with love to God. 

After this she called the king and Monsieur to her; she 
spoke some time to the king and begged him, aloud, to love 
Monsieur ; then she said to Monsieur : " As for you, my son, 
I know I have only to ask you to love the king, to obey him, 
and to keep j'ourself united to him all your lite, for I am 
certain you wUl not fail ici this ; but I ask j'ou both to love 
each other for love of me." The two great princes then em- 
braced each other tenderly and pledged themselves, more liy 
tlieir tears than by their words, an eternal friendship. After 
this, she recommended to the king certain things which she 
wished him to do, one of which I chanced to hear, namely, 
to complete the buQding of the Val-de-Grace. Then she 
called all her children, sajing to them, " Come my dear chil- 
dren, and receive my blessing." Tlxose four persons — the 
king, the queen. Monsieur and Madame — threw themselves 
on their knees before her and kissed her hand, bathing it with 
their tears, as they received her benediction for themselves 
and their children. The queen-mother said as she blessed 
them these fine words, worthy of being noted: that she 
prayed God to bless them; that she commanded them to 
honour and fear Him, and conjured them to think of their 
salvation, whicli was the only great affair of consequence. 
Then she begged them to leave her. 

Immediately after she called for the Archbishop of Auch, 
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and told him that she begged him to assist her to die. Other 
persons came to speak to her on business, but she begged that 
nothing more might be said to lier except of God and what 
concerned her salvation. The Archbishop of Audi made 
her a great discourse on the mercies of God, on the terror of 
His judgments, and on the fear and confidence we ought to 
have of Him and in Him. I had the honour to be all that 
night the only woman with her, an honour I hold very dear ; 
the Comtesse de Flex, her lady of honour, being then in 
Paris with her daughter-in-law, the Duchesse de Foix, who 
was dying ; and the Duchesse de Noailles, her lady-in- 
waiting, having gone to some baths. 

She desned me to read to her some chapters of Gerson 
[" Imitation of Jesus Christ "], for she had always loved that 
book. I did so, and sought, in presence of the Archbishop 
of Auch, for those whicli speak of death and the necessity of 
suffering for Jesus Christ. I took those that were beautiful 
and fit to comfort her soul. She enjoyed theh beauty, and 
often said as if they consoled her : " Ah ' how beautiful that 
is ! " and commanded me to read again the passages that 
touched her most. The archbishop told her she was quitting 
a corruptible crown to gain an everlasting one, but that in 
order to obtaiji the latter from the mercy of God she must 
offer Him with sincerity all that she possessed on earth. She 
answered : " Alas ! that sacrifice is a small matter ; I value 
my crown as mud." 

The archbishop withdrew and Lord IVIontague also, to let 
her rest awhile ; and the ladies of the chamber who were 
watching having gone to sleep on theii" couches, I remained 
alone with her. At that moment it seemed as if the human 
nature witliin her, weary of such suffering and such tension of 
mind, demanded repose ; but she, feeling that she had slept 
too much, woke suddenly and turning quickly, though with 
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an effort, towards me, said, " I do not wish to sleep, for fear 
I should die without thinking of it." I told her that, thanks 
to God, I did not think her in that state, and that she had 
better rest. I then resumed my reading, and after awhile 
she fell asleep. 

At three o'clock they dressed her wound and changed 
the ointment. Then she slept several hours and on waking 
said to me that she was surprised her pulse continued to be 
so bad, for she felt well and much stronger. About eight 
o'clock Beringhen, her chief equerry (who was called " M. 
le premier ") entered her chamber ; he was one of her oldest 
servitors ; I have mentioned him before iu these Memou-s. 
When she saw him, she said : " Monsieur le premier, we 
must part." He answered coldly according to his usual way 
of speaking and acting, which seemed all ice : " You can 
think, madame, with what sorrow your servants receive that 
verdict ; but what consoles us is to see that your Majesty 
escapes great suffering, and, what is more, great unpleasant- 
ness, especially to you who love good odours ; for these 
diseases towards the end have a very bad smell." 

The queen-mother had sent for Le Tellier and Tubeuf. 
They now arrived ; and as soon as she saw them she called 
Mademoiselle de Eeauvais, who through her virtue and her 
merit had acquired in her esteem more confidence, honour, 
and distinction than her mother. .She commanded her to 
open her caliiuet and give her a memorandum written by 
her own hand, iu which were her last wishes. She gave 
this to Le Tellier and Tuljeuf, telling them to write it on 
her will. Shortly after, she signed her will and sent it to 
tlie king, asking him to read it ; but he signed it without 
lacking at it. The queen-mother was much gratified by this, 
and spoke of it pulilicly as a praiseworthy action and one 
for which she was much olJiged to him. After all these 
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things, done -with such quietude and peace, she fell asleep, 
and, on waking, her pulse seemed much better. Her 
wound was dressed, and it was found in a better state, so 
that they made her take cordials, which did her great 
good. 

After midday, the doctors concluded to purge the queen- 
motlier. They gave her a medicine from which she found 
relief. On this, a great joy spread about the Court ; but as 
the purgation had disturbed her, her pulse was once more 
weak and bad, and every one fell back into the alarms of 
the previous day. However, after taking nourishment, and 
feeding her soul with a few chapters of the " Imitation," 
which I read to her, she fell asleep and had a fairly good 
night. 

On Tuesday lier pulse changed and became better; she 
had great pain in her cancer; the wound also caused her 
much suffering ; and yet, in spite of this bad condition, the 
doctors gave the king and the royal family the agreeable 
news that she was out of danger. 

Her great sufferings were, nevertheless, not ended, and 
what they called amendment was but the beginning of a 
fatal and cruel illness. After those two sad days of Sunday 
and Monday were over, I said to this unshaken princess 
that I had admired the iirmness she had shown at the 
almost certain sight of death. To which she answered, not 
as a braggart but with humble sincerity : " No one is very 
glad to die ; but it is true that G-od has given me the grace 
to be less troubled by it than others." 

The king then, urged by himself and by the necessity of 
finding remedies for the queen-mother's malady, spoke to 
her of giving up Gendron. She resolved to do so at once, 
seeing the bad state of her cancer, which, far from being 
hardened as he had promised, was now open on all sides, 
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and in several places lier breast was full of holes. In this 
extremity, and following the advice of the doctors, she put 
herself into the hands of Alliot, at which many persons 
eager for her preservation rejoiced greatly ; for they lioped 
he was able to cm'e her, or at least to make her live longer. 
But on being sent for he said that he found her too Ul to 
be able to apply his remedies with hope for good success. 
The king, however, commanded him to undertake it and do 
his best. 

After many consultations, the doctors decided that in 
order to apply Alliot's remedies it was necessary to remove 
the queen-mother to Paris ; but the state in which she was 
seemed to make the thing impossible. The pain from her 
cancer was excessive, and the abscess was discharging puru- 
lent matter ; she was weak, and the doctors themselves 
dared not hope she had enough strength in her to endure 
such fatigue witli all its pains. ]N""o doubt they made her 
leave Saint-Germain Ijecause the king desired it. I have 
never been able to imagine any other reason ; for those that 
they alleged were not good, because kings in all places, 
wlierever they are, can be well served ; and it is one of the 
advantages of their greatness to have persons skilled in all 
the arts to follow and minister to them when needful. 

The queen-mother was therefore placed, lying down, in a 
chair covered with black velvet, she herself in a mantle of 
gray taffeta. She was ]iut into it at the door of her room, 
assisted by the king, the queen. Monsieur, and Madame ; 
then she was gently carried in the little machine, followed 
by her officers with cordials and \'inegar to give to her if 
she turned faint. It was impossible for me to see her in 
that species of tomb without being moved by many differ- 
ent thoughts, all grievous, nor without making great reflec- 
tions on human misery, which subjects to its harsh laws 
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and sufferings the chief persons of the world — often with 
more bitterness and less freedom than the lesser beings of 
earth. 

In view of her feeble state it was thought, with reastm, 
that the air might make her faint ; but it was quite the 
contrary. She felt herself much stronger for it ; and when 
she reached Nanterre and entered the great hall of tlie 
monks of Samt-Genevifeve, where she stopped to rest, she 
said to us that she felt better. She even dined there with 
appetite, and ate of a cliicken with a sauce in wliich there 
were capers. I mention this particular because I rememljer 
with pain, the joy we felt at the moment ; for it seemed to 
assure us that her constitution wrjuld still have strength to 
resist the disease. "We dined ourselves with the pleasure 
that hope gives to those who have feared a great misfortune 
which they ardently deshed to escape ; already we thought 
we saw that AUiot could do marvels. 

Ha\dng resumed her route the queen-mother arrived safely 
at the Val-de-Grace, where she had long desired to be. As 
soon as she saw herself in that saintly house she declared 
that she felt the consolation of it ; and as she went to lied 
she said to the abbess ; " Now I am content. Let God dis- 
pose of me as He will." That night she was very dl ; the 
agitation of the preceding day had made the condition of 
her sore much worse, and on the following day gangrene 
set in. The doctors now, not content with being in Paris, 
found it troublesome to go every day to the Val-de-6race ; 
and they all said that the queen-mother must be brought to 
the Louvre. In truth, I think that compliance agaiu had 
much part in this, and tliat they urged their reasons with 
the idea that this return would not displease the kiug or the 
Court ; for it was certainly a great fatigue, not only to the 
royal family l)ut to the queen-mother's officers, to make such 
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frequent trips so far. I am persuaded, however, that if the 
king had believed that the queen his mother felt the pain 
she did in quitting that retreat he would never have allowed 
this violence to be done to her, and would have felt, no 
doubt, a horror of the compliance of the doctors, which 
deprived her of a consolation she had all her life desired. 
I myself hurried to the Louvre to await her arrival. On 
entering her room, which she did in the same chair which 
served to bring her from Saint-Germain to Paris, she saw 
me and looked at me with eyes which quickly made me 
know her feelings. I said, approaching her, that I praised 
God for seeing tliat she practised the virtues of the daughters 
of Sainte-Marie, the chief of which is to surrender their 
will in all things. She answered only by shrugging her 
shoulders and lifting her eyes to heaven. 

On the 20th of August the queen-mother was thought 
able to bear Alliot's remedies, and he began, for our sorrow, 
to apply them on the 24th of that month ; and the stead- 
fast queen, issuing from one form of torture entered upon 
another not less violent, but which proved in the end more 
protracted. At first, Alliot, to accustom the illustrious 
patient to his cruelties, moderated the strength of his reme- 
dies; so that in the beginning there were short intervals 
when the doctors made the queen-mother hope for the 
success of the man's science. The flesh mortified and was 
then cut off in slices with a razor. This operation was 
shocking to see. It was done night and morning in presence 
of the whole royal family, the doctors and surgeons, and all 
those persons who had the honour to serve her and to ap- 
proach her familiarly. She saw her flesh cut with patience 
and estimable gentleness ; and she often said she never 
could have believed that a fate so different from that of 
other human beings could be hers; that usually no one 
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rotted till after death, but as for her, God had condemned 
her to rot in life. 

Thi'oughout this whole treatment she had suffered much ; 
but her pains increased excessively when AUiot's remedies 
approached live flesh. She came at last to sucli an ex- 
tremity of suffering that, having lost the power to sleep 
they made her take every night the juice of poppies. In 
that way alone could she get relief from her pain ; and 
though it was easy to judge that this remedy would bring 
her sooner to death, it was impossible to blame the use of it, 
because this fatal soothing put a few moments' interval in 
the course of her suffering. There were, nevertheless, days 
and times when Vallot and Guenaud, after having so many 
times condemned her to death, said she would not die of her 
cancer. But they were mistaken in all waj-s ; and never 
did I see them make a sure judgment on this illness. 



XII. 

1665 — 1666. 

In spite of the ills with which the bod}- of the queen- 
mother was overwhelmed, her soul, always occupied iu 
doing good, made her constantly act for the benefit of others, 
whether in general, or for each in particular. As I knew 
she liad kind intentions for the Due de Navailles and his 
wife, whom she honoured with her esteem and remembrance, 
I spoke of them to her and made her see how kind it would 
be in her to protect them strongly with the king in order to 
bring their exile to an end. I engaged the Abb^ Montague 
to serve them also and together we made the queen-mother 
resolve to speak of them to the king. This she did, and in 
the strongest manner jMSsible. The king answered favour- 
ably as regarded the Due de N'availles, saying, as he was 
accustomed to say, that he was a man of honour who had 
served him well, and that he would willingly consent to 
have him near him like all the other men of ranlv in his 
kingdom. But in regard to the duchess his wife, the king 
said to the queen-mother that he still did not wish to see 
her, and that he entreated her to ask nothing in her liehalf. 
The queen-mother contented herself for tire time being with 
obtaining the return of the husband, and told the king she 
would ask nothing for the duchess inasmuch as he did not 
wish it ; but she asked him to be so kind as to approve of 
her sending word to the Due de NavaUles that he might 
return to Court. But finding, from my advice, that it would 
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king could not endure that dismissed persons should receive 
a favour from any other hand than his own. 

I was not surprised at this sentiment ; the king's spirit 
led him invariably to desire all gloiT for himself, following 
in this the maxims usually practised by all sovereigns. It 
is to be believed, moreover, that the minister, who was 
shrewd, and as interested in the preservation of royal favour 
for himself as the king was in the maintenance of his author- 
ity, had said to his Majesty on this subject whatever would 
please a master who wanted all matters to appear to proceed 
from his sole wUl. The fear Le Tellier may have had that 
he should be suspected of favouring the exiles may have 
increased his compliance to the king ; for friends who wQl 
risk nothing are sometimes more dangerous on these occa- 
sions than declared enemies. I wlU not say positively that 
Le TeUier was such as I then suspected him of being ; but 
as the Due de Navailles was the one among his friends 
whom he liked the most, I think that he shared the king's 
maxims of sham glory, and approved readily of what passes 
among politicians for necessary shrewdness. 

I rendered an account to the queen-mother of what Lord 
Montague had said to me, and told her of Le Tellier's answer. 
She, who in spite of her sufferings, was always dUigent in 
the interests of those she honoured with her good-will, said 
to me quickly and with some emotion that M. Le Tellier did 
wrong in not doing as she commanded ; that he was weak 
and a bad friend, and had lied (these were her very words) 
when he said he had advised her not to send word to the 
Due de Navailles to return ; and she ended by saying she 
should speak to him again. 

She did so, and maintained to him that she had the king's 
promise, and that she willed absolutely that he should send 
a courier to the duke from the kins and herself. Le Tellier, 
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without refusing, made a thousand difficulties ; he told her 
that he was the friend of the Due de Navailles, but that it 
was not desirable for the duke's own interests that he should 
return so soon. The queen-mother settled the matter by 
saying to him : " Monsieur Le Tellier, the king my son is too 
honourable a man, and too reasonable, to break a promise he 
has given to me. I wish you to send for the Due de Na- 
vaUles, in his name and mine, and I permit you at the same 
time to inform him of all your difficulties, and tell him to 
choose between returning to see the king and me or following 
your counsels.*' 

After this regal decision was given, two days after, which 
was on a Thursday, the 10th, in the evening, the king came 
to see the queen-mother and told her publicly that as he 
knew the good-will she had for Navailles, he had come to 
tell her he intended him tor the command of the region of 
Aunis, La Eochelle, and Brouage, in place of the Due de 
Nevers, who was then in Italy. The queen-mother received 
the news with joy. She gave the king infinite praise, and 
gave no sign of having spoken to him in favour of the duke. 
The whole Court praised the king, and everybody admired 
his generosity in pardoning a man who had displeased him, 
and in crowning him with benefits when he scarcely seemed 
to hope for forgiveness. The king himself sent a courier to 
the Due de NavaUles to take him, from himself, the patents 
of those great governments, which obliged the exiled pair to 
stay away from the Court, where he did not choose to have 
them. This clever prince, to prevent them from coming back 
and gratifjdng the queen-mother, had discovered this laudable 
invention, which was, in truth, very advantageous to the Due 
de Navailles, satisfying in a certain way to the queen-mother, 
and glorious for himself. It would even be useful to his 
service, because the Due de NavaUles was well fitted to 
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serve Mm in that important post, where a faithful man, and 
one capable of great things was needed. 

It can be seen by this action of the king how covetous he 
was of glory, because he would not leave even a crumb of it 
to his mother. This was being too greedy ; but the hunger 
which caused such gluttony, faulty as it is, has ever been re- 
marked in all great prtaces, and has been the source of many 
of their fbaest actions. The king desired to hold the nobles 
of his kingdom bound to him by liis favours ; he wanted to 
gather everything around liimselt ; and we can see by his 
conduct on this occasion that the craftiness of Louis XI. 
must yield to his. It is, however, more honourable to him, 
being free from malice and followed by good results. 

It was only necessary, to satisfy the queen-motlier, that 
this shrewd and ambitious jealousy should be accompanied 
by sincerity ; tor she was capable of entering into all of her 
son's interests and incapable of having any that would injure 
him. No one, therefore, mentioned her in this affair, and 
few persons knew the part she had had in the noble action 
the king had done. I said to her one day as to that, in order 
to amuse her, that I had a mind to say out loud that she de- 
served to share the credit that was given wholly to the king, 
and tliat I wanted her to be praised as well as him. She 
forbade me seriously to speak to any one, no matter who, 
about it, adding : " "V\liat I wished to do is done ; and done 
in a manner even more advantageous to those poor people ; 
for the king, not choosing to see them here, has given 
them more than I sliould ever have ventured to ask him 
for. Thanks to God," she said a moment later, " I do 
not care about praise ; I am very glad that the king should 
have it all ; I hope he may live virtuously enough to 
deserve it." 

The news of the death of the King of Spain reached the 
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Court on the 27tli of September, he having died on the 17th 
of that montli. His life had been a most unliappy one ; but 
he had known how to profit in his last years by his afflic- 
tions, his losses, and his maladies, having made, in aU tliose 
things, a continual sacrifice to divine justice, m order to 
escape by such penances the just punishment of his sins 
and debauchery, both public and private. By his example 
he liad done much to authorize vice among his people, who, 
at the present time are dishonoured by the excess of their 
licentiousness. 

The death of the King of Spain may at once have occu- 
pied the mind of the king with the desire to draw his own 
advantages from the position in wliich Sjjain was now 
placed.^ The Spanisli king left behind him only one child, 
a son rather younger than the daupliin, and so unliealthy 
that it seemed impossible he should live. He was the son 
of a fatlier suspected of many diseases ; and the loss of his 
other cliildren, gave reason to suppose that he could not 
give them healtli, for he had none himself. 

But, as Grod gives to whom he pleases, this young mon- 
arcli seemed, after the death of liis father, to have more 
than could be reasonably expected. It was written to us 
from Spain that he even seemed to have taken tlie crown 
with a prospect of not only life, but life accompanied by 
happiness ; for when, according to the custom of that king- 
dom, they proclaimed him king, his subjects took it as 
a good omen that of two chairs which were offered him, one 
embroidered in gold and pearls but old and faded, which 

1 Montglat says that the dot of five hundred thousand gold crowns 
which the king was to receive as the price of his " renunciations" of the 
rights he held through the queen his wife, were not paid when Philip IV. 
died. Louis XIV., who had kept quiet about this during the life of the 
king his father-in-law, thought of claiming his rights to Brabant and 
Hainault after the death of the Spanish king. — Ee. Ed. 
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had formerly been used by Charles V., the other new and 
brilliant with rich embroidery, he chose the one of his 
illustrious ancestor, saying : " Was it used by Charles V. ? 
Then, in the name of God, I will sit upon it."i 

■WTiile the queen-mother suffered, and the queen shed 
tears for the death of her father, the king, whom the long 
illness of his mother had made less sensitive to the sadness 
of it, attracted by pleasures, let himself go readily to the 
enjoyment of them. The winter, whicli invites to amuse- 
ments, brought the king and Jlonsieur, who believed that 
the ills of the queen-mother would not end soon, to consent, 
partly against their better judgment, to follow the prompt- 
ings of nature, which instead of gloom wants joy. On the 
eve of the Epiphany (January 5, 1666) Monsieur gave a 
grand ball, and notwithstanding the affection he had for 
the queen-mother, he did not fail to take pleasure in it. 
The ball was preceded by a great supper, given with all the 
magnificence required on such occasions. The queen, who 
did not go to entertainments at this time, attended herself 
to the making of the king's suit, which was of violet cloth, 
because of the mourning he wore for the King of Spain, 
but so covered with great pearls and diamonds that it was 
marvellous to behold. Monsieur and Madame were also 
very splendidly dressed ; for neither was unwilling to show 
their charm. 

Monsieur had no passion in his soul that troubled him. 
Instead of loving the beauty of ladies, he liked to please 
them himself with his own beauty, and their praises did not 
displease him. He diverted himself in their company, but 

1 He reigned under the name of Charles II. Born in 1661, he was four 
years old when he came to the throne. He died in 1700, and bequeathed 
his crown to the Due d'Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., who was Philip V. 
of Spain. — Er. Ed. 
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seemed by bis behaviour to have such mnocence in his 
lieart in regard to theii- sex that tlie most dangerous among 
them all lived with him and he with them as modestly as 
if he were a woman. This fete was given under the appar- 
ent necessity of eutertaiutug certain foreigners of distinction, 
to whom the kiug wished to show the grandeur and beauty 
of his Court. 

On the 6th of January the king and Monsieur were 
obliged to put an interval of two days between their amuse- 
ments, for the queen-mother became very much worse. On 
the day of the Epiphany she had violent fever and a strong 
chUl, after which another erysipelas appeared, which they 
say is the usual effect of cancers. The queen-mother being 
now hi a state worse than death, it was thought that she 
must be weary of AUiot's remedy, which caused her inces- 
sant and intolerable pain ; though she did not speak of it, 
and we only diviued it. Many persons proposed to her to 
leave him and put herself into the hands of a man who 
came from Milan and had lately introduced himself iuto 
France with a remedy which he said was infallible for the 
disease of the queen-mother. The Spanish ambassador had 
written to Italy to know about him, and the accounts 
returned were not to his advantage ; but he had treated 
a woman in Paris who seemed to be much better ever since 
she had made use of him. 

The indifference of the queen-mother to all that concerned 
her life was so great that she seemed to have no determined 
will eitlier to keep or to leave AUiot. Wlien it was proposed 
to her to change, she said that another might do worse ; and 
all that we could see in her was a firm resolution to endure 
suffering. She abandoned herself wholly to the will of God 
even so far as to abandon herself in all things to the wUl of 
men. Every one wanted to give her advice ; but she took 
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Done and seemed not to listen to any. Those who spoke to 
her of this matter she sent to the king, begging him to order 
it as he pleased ; and he seemed to think of it with enough 
attention to let it be seen that the affection he had always 
felt for his mother was not extinguished in his heart. But 
the queen-mother was growing worse ; and the doctors who, 
shortly before, during a good interval, had said that she 
would not die of her cancer, now despaired, and not know- 
ing what more to do, urged her to employ the Milanese. 
She consented immediately, without showing either hope or 
fear or repugnance; and on the 9th of January, this man 
began to apply his remedies ; but they had no other effect 
than to hasten her death. 

On this day there was a wedding at tlie Palais-Eoyal, of 
one of iladame's maids of honour, named d'Artigny, the con- 
fidant of the king and Mademoiselle de La Vallifere. The 
king gave her considerable sums of money and married her 
to the Comte du Eoule, giving him great advantages also. 
She had reason, according to the false maxims of the world, 
to esteem herself fortunate in having been the confidant 
of the king's secrets ; for, from being poor and crushed by 
iU- fortune, she became a great lady. 

After the wedding at the Palais-Koyal came a fete 
given by the Due de Cr(5qui, a relation of the Comte du 
Eoule, a ball, a comedy, and a supper. The queen, who on 
that evening was alone with the queen-mother, not being 
able, on account, as I have said, of her mourning, to be 
present at any amusement, murmured against this fete ; it 
displeased her more tlian all the others, because of the part 
that Mademoiselle de La VaUifere had in it ; for the favours 
done to her friend d'Artigny had their rise in her. The 
queen-mother, with her usual gentleness, replied to the queen 
that she must pardon the excitements of youth ; but from 
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the manner in wliicli she said it, I saw clearl)- that liev heart 
was not in harmony with her prudence. 

The day after this wedding, which took place on the 10th 
of January, the queen-mother's fever, which had lessened on 
the previous day, redoubled after a gr-eat chill which lasted a 
long time. In spite of this unfortunate change, the king 
and Monsieur went to the theatre with the bride. That 
evening, the doctors foUnd the queen-mother's fever so high 
and her pulse so bad that they judged it necessary to bleed 
her. She sent at once for the king. He came, when the 
play was over, to see her; she having in the meantime l:ieeu 
bled. 

In this terrible state she passed very cruel nights, and the 
excess of pain forcing her at times to sigh now and then, we 
could hear her saying : " Alas ! Lord, I complain ; yet 3'ou 
will me to suffer." After she employed the Milanese her 
martyrdom was increased by the odoiir that came from her 
cancer. This suffering was repugnant to her nature, and we 
may say with truth that this evil alone was too great for her 
to hear. One of those days when she complained of this 
discomfort, I being alone with her, she said to me in a low 
voice : " God wills to punish me in this way for having had 
too much vanity and for loving the Ijeauty of my body too 
well." 

On the night of the 15th she was very ill. The pain was 
so great that she felt as if forced to shed tears, which flowed 
from her eyes abundantly. Mademoiselle de Beauvais, who 
watched with her that night, told me in the morning that 
the courageous princess said to her : " I am not weeping ; 
these tears that you see coming out of my eyes, it is pain 
that forces them out ; for you know I am no weeper." 

The grief that I felt at seeing the queen-mother in such a 
state, on the 17th of January, made me leave her room and 
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seek, away from her presence, some relief to my distress. I 
went to mass at the Jacobins in the rue Saint-Honor^. 
There I felt what it is to lose one we love ; but having 
recovered some strength in that place through the submission 
that every Christian soul must have to the divine will, I 
returned to the Louvre. When I entered the queen-mother's 
chamber, I found Monsieur alone with her sitting by her 
piUow. She was in one of her best moments ; I mean the 
interval between the attacks of fever. She was slightly 
better than in the morning, because she had dozed for a few 
moments. 

But her sufferings were none the less extreme ; I knew it 
by her eyes, and in spite of her sUence I saw her pain. I 
knelt down beside her bed, and as I was trying to feel her 
pulse she said to me these very words : " Madame de Motte- 
ville, I suffer much. There is no spot of my body in which 
I do not feel the greatest pain." Then, raising her eyes to 
heaven, she said : " God wills it. Yes, my God, you will it ; 
and I will it also with all my heart — yes, my God, with all 
my heart." 

Monsieur, tenderly touched by those wonderful words, 
began to weep, and the tears having come into my own eyes, 
I went away from her without replying. God was in her 
heart, giving her the patience and the piety which she 
needed ; the reasoning of human beings could add nothing. 
Those who had the honour to be near her could only adnihe 
her ; but that admiration might be dangerous to her perfec- 
tion ; it was better to be sUent and thank God for the grace 
he gave her. 

On Monday, January 18tli, I went early to the Louwe. 
The queen-mother had suffered much ; the fever and the 
cruel incidents of her disease were increasing rather than 
lessening. The remedy of the Milanese was so violent in 
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itself that it had consumed all the flesh of the cancer too 
quickly, and its vigour being lost, nature had no power to 
cast out the humour of the erysipelas. That humour lay 
between the flesh and the skki, so that her shoulders began 
to ulcerate ; and as she was obliged to lie always on her 
back she felt much pain in them. She asked me to touch 
them. I found them already full of pustules, and I was 
amazed that she could bear so great an addition to her pains 
without a word. 

I spoke to the doctors, to obhge them to apply some 
remedy. They promised to do so, and I returned to tell this 
to the queen-mother. That pious, unshaken princess, regard- 
ing herself before God with the humble feelings of a Chris- 
tian and the sole desire to do penance, answered, her mind 
all occupied with God : " I have abandoned my body to the 
justice of God ; men may do what the}- like with it." As 
men were fated to make her suffer, they put nothing on her 
shoulders. It is to be believed that God so ordered it to 
purify her the more in His eyes. 

The Comtesse d'lUe having approached the queen-mother 
at this moment, the latter said to her that she suffered ex- 
treme paui ; then, speaking of the misery she endured 
through the bad smell that came from her breast, slie looked 
at her fixedly, and added, touching her sheet : " Ah ! countess, 
cambric sheets ! cambric sheets, countess ! " She meant to 
show her by those words and pointing to her sheet that she 
blamed herself now for the excessive delicacy she had 
required for her person, when, being in health, she could 
endure no sheets that were not extraordraarUy fine. 

The next day, Tuesday, January 19, all the bad symptoms 
that were so soon to take her from us increased ; but her love 
of cleanliness, wliich in spite of the nature of her illness never 
left her, made her desire towards evening to have her bed 
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made. She was obe3-ed with much difficulty, as she was very 
weak and very heavj-. As soon as she was put back to bed 
the doctors, who saw that lier pulse was bad and that she was 
sinking, told the king that it was time to make her think of 
receiving the holy viaticum. This was between five and six 
o'clock in the evening ; and though she had never shown any 
fear of death, they thought it best to dress her wound before 
telling her of the state in which she was. 

The Archbishop of Audi, to whom she had intrusted the 
care of tlie most important matter of her life, which was to 
help her to end it, now told her she had no time to lose, and 
that it was necessary that she should think of receiving the 
last sacraments. At this moment I was not beside this great 
princess ; my gi'ief obliged me to leave her at times, and the 
archbishop's speech whicli warned me of the fatal approach of 
death made me retire to a corner of her cabinet. Those who 
were nearer to her said that her voice changed, and that in 
spite of lier usual firmness, the natural horror which all 
mankind feel at the sight of their destruction had its effect 
upon her. 

If that were so, it could not surprise me ; there are few 
heroes, philosophers, or even saints who have not felt that 
bitterness. Cut as for me, I can say with truth, that having 
returned to her one moment later I saw no change ; and that if 
nature forced her to feel for some moments the loss of her life, 
her reason and her strength of mind surmounted very quickly 
those feelings ui her soul, for, from that instant, no sign 
appeared in her of either sadness or fear. She had no pitying 
sentiments about herself; she showed no weakness in her 
words or in her actions. God gave her a firmness which, on 
all the great occasions when she liad to resist either misfor- 
tunes or enemies, had never abandoned her. She was not 
deprived of it in these last hours when we must believe that 
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the hand of the Most High, which had always been her 
helper, now sustained and strengthened her. 

The Archbishop of Auch brought Our Lord, followed by 
the Bishop of Monde, the rector of Saint-Germain, the Abb^ 
Guemadeuc, and several other chaplains. The archbishop, 
holding the sacred Host, made the queen-mother a very 
Christian exhortation. She listened with a collected mind, 
and received the sacrament with a devotion worthy of the feel- 
ings of piety which she had shown all her life. The emotion 
of so sacred and important an action, added to the effect of 
fever, gave her such brilliancy m her eyes and such colour 
in her cheeks, that she seemed at this moment most beauti- 
ful to every one, and especially to the king, who was stand- 
ing at the foot of her bed ; so that he turned to Mademoiselle 
de Beauvais, who was next him absorbed in the service, and 
said to her in a low voice : " Look at the queen my mother ; 
never did I see her so beautiful." 

After tliis admirable queen had employed some time in 
thanking God, adoring him, and thinking of eternity, she 
desired her illustrious children to come nearer to her, and 
gave them her blessing and asked for that of God upon them. 
She gave it also to the queen for Monseigneur the daupihin, 
her grandson, and to Monsieur for his two children. She 
did not speak to Madame in particular; believing, as we 
imagined, that the sentiments of that young princess were 
so firmly established in her heart that it would be impos- 
sible to change them. These four roj'al persons threw 
themselves on their knees beside the bed and kissed her 
hands and wept ; but (as I make profession of speaking the 
truth sincerely) it seemed to me that they did not weep as 
much as when they thought to lose her at Saint-Germain — 
or at any rate they did not weep enough. It is m the nature 
of time to exhaust everything, and the state in which she 
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had so long been no doubt dimmished their sorrow ; for inas- 
much as her sufferings could end only with her life, it was 
really loving her to regard her death with a species of 
consolation. 

All those who were in the chamber wept ; but she who 
was so worthy to be regretted, seemed untouched by emotion 
at what she saw ; she maintaiued a gravity in which there 
was something very noble. Her spirit was thinking of God 
only, who, reigning within her by faith, prevented her from 
feeling the loss of her lite. The king was standmg, weeping, 
in front of her. After she had remained collected in thought 
for some time, she looked at him fixedly, and said, with the 
majesty of a queen and the authority of a mother : " Do 
what I told you. I tell it to you again, with the Holy 
Sacrament upon my lips." The king, with profound respect 
and his eyes fiUed with tears, bowed his head and answered 
that he would not fail ; and to this hour we are ignorant of 
what it was. 

The Prince de Conde, beside whom I stood, and who was 
leaning against the baluster of the bed, turned to me, with an 
exclamation both glorious and honourable to the memory of 
this virtuous queen, and did me the honour to say to me : " I 
have never seen anything so fine. There 's a woman whose 
merits are worthy of eternal esteem." 

After this action the queen-mother ordered the curtains of 
her bed to be closed, as if to recover her spirit and to think 
of what she had just done and of what was about to happen 
to her. Monsieur, who must be excepted from the number 
of those who did not weep enough, thought proper to open 
her curtains and say to her : " Madame, you have loved me 
so much here below love me still when you are above, in 
heaven, and pray God for me." The queen-mother, who had 
turned to the other side, hearing these words, feeling no doubt 
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that this eagerness of devotion and tenderness was ill-timed, 
replied coldly : " My son, I beg of you, leave me in peace." 

After remaining there about a quarter of an hour she 
ordered her curtains opened and calling the doctor, held out 
her arm to him, saying : " Monsieur S^guin, feel my pulse ; it 
seems to me that I am sinking." As he touclied it, she said, 
" Is it not very small ? " He answered, " Yes, madame." 
Then this steadfast princess, courageous to her last moment, 
said, in the same tone and with as much tranquillity as if she 
were speaking of a matter of little consequence, " I felt that 
it must be." She repeated the words twice; and knowing 
now that her pulse was falling, she said to the Archbishop 
of Auch with earnestness : " Ah ! my God, do not let me 
die without the extreme unction. Let them fetch it imme- 
diately." They answered that she need not feel uneasy ; on 
which she persisted, and said they must go for it ; on which 
they told her it was already on the altar of her oratory. 

After the queen-mother had received this last sacrament, 
she remained for some time in repose, and her eyes began, 
little by little, to be covered with the cold and gloomy film 
of death ; but hearing the king's voice beside her, she opened 
them wide, and looking up with a sort of glad surprise at 
seeing him again, she said tenderly and with emotion, " Ah ' 
here is the king ! " After considering him for some mo- 
ments, with an attention which seemed to come from her 
heart and soul touched by a natural sentiment that had 
roused her from the fatal drowsiness in which she had been 
lying, she said to him, " Go, my son, go to supper." The 
young queen having also approached her, she looked at her 
in a maimer that seemed to me full of sensibility ; but, wish- 
ing to detach herself from these royal persons whom she had 
so loved, she said in a tone that made me divine all that she 
meant, Hija mia, vayase — "My daughter, go away." 
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Yes, no doubt she was tliinking at that moment how much 
the young princess would lose by her death in being deprived 
of her wise counsels, surrounded as she was by certain per- 
sons capable of leading her into paths of sorrow and discon- 
tent, which the passions of the king were preparing for her. 
No doubt she told her to go away because these thoughts 
were able to give her pain and till her mind too much at 
a moment when she desired to think no longer of those so 
dear to her, although her heart had forced her to make this 
slight return to them for the last time. 

The queen had always been much attached to the queen- 
mother ; she had rendered her every duty ; she was no doubt 
certain that in losing her she lost many consolations ; but, 
apparently, the desu-e for primacy had found a place in her 
soul. A malicious female adulator, to insinuate herself into 
the queen's confidence, had already flattered her on the addi- 
tional importance she was about to gain; telling her that, 
duty being no longer divided, she alone would be considered 
by the Court. Whether this feeling diminished the tender- 
ness she had hitherto shown to the queen-mother, or that 
the long drawn out illness of the dying queen had, as it 
were, accustomed her to death, it is true that she did not 
seem to feel as much grief as she had formerly shown 
affection. 

During the last moments of the life of the queen-mother 
it was told to me that such speeches as the above were made 
to the young queen by a lady who saw her familiarly ; but 
I had reason afterwards to believe that those opinions did 
not convince her to whom they were given. About a year 
after the queen-mother's death I went one morning to pay 
my duty to the queen at her waking ; and having thrown 
myself on my knees beside her bed to kiss her hand, she 
was touched, on seeing me, with a tender feeling that caused 
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her the keenest pain. She took my head in her hands and 
leaning liers against my face, she shed a torrent of tears, 
which, as tliey wetted m)- cheeks, gave me positive proof of 
the faithfuhiess of her heart towards the illustrious aunt 
who had loved her so well. 

With regard to the king, his reason and his own feelings 
obliged him to have respect for the counsels of the queen 
his mother. But perhaps, not being able to follow them, 
they were beginning to embarrass him, for he loved and 
honoured her much ; but, knowing the weakness of his own 
heart, so many combats to maintain undoubtedly annoyed 
him ; and in that position it is to be believed that the 
strength of his affection for the queen-mother was insen- 
sibly lessened without his wOl having any share in it. 

This is something that should humiliate every one, and 
console us all for the little consideration which on many oc- 
casions of our lives is shown to us, and the little regret 
which our friends and, perhaps, our nearest relatives may 
feel at our death. Ko one should think himself neces- 
sary in this world, because this queen was not so to her 
children, — she, who had alwa}-s been so accommodating to 
all that she thought would please the king, the queen, and 
Monsieur and Madame ; that is, whenever she was convinced 
that her compliance was not against her duty. The Comte 
de Las Fuentes, Spanish ambassador, used to tell her, to make 
her notice the difference between the queen and Madame, 
that the one was her daughter, and the other a veritable 
daughter-in-law ; but it must be owned that at her death she 
who had held in her heart the place of a veritable daughter 
did certainly too much resemble a daughter-in-law. 

But to return to the dying queen : after letting the king 
and queen feel her last tenderness, she began to sink entirely, 
and her lungs grew obstructed. She knew then that the 
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hour to quit life had come. She called S^guin, her doctor, 
and asked him if the cough she now had was not the death 
rattle ; and as he left her without making any answer, she 
knew what his silence meant, and remained very peaceful. 
Little by little nature was seen to perisli within her, lier 
forces to diminisli, her life to end, and her eyes to close for- 
ever on the things of life. This was on Wednesday the 
twentieth day of January, 1666, between four and five o'clock 
in the morning. 

Immediately after this terrible and fatal event Monsieur 
embraced her tenderly. The tears he shed made visible his 
grief and how deeply he was afflicted. He was right ; lie 
lost in her for whom he grieved, a friend, a mother, a confi- 
dant, the one, in short, who could always soften his troubles. 
He left immediately to go to his own home at Saint-Cloud 
to pass the first days of his grief. The king sent after him 
to come and hear the wiU of the queen-mother and to take 
the key of her jewels. Monsieur returned a message that 
he entreated the king to excuse him, and to do all that he 
thought best; saymg that whatever he ordered would be 
right and agreeable to him. 

The king, as the one who was to regulate all matters, 
waited only so long as was necessary to fulfil his duties. 
He sent to ask Mademoiselle de Eeauvais for the queen- 
mother's wQl, she having had the honour to be the deposi- 
tary of her last wishes. She gave the will to M. Le Tellier, 
who read it aloud before the king and queen. The king 
said, at the clause which related to me, "That is done 
already." It is true that the queen-mother had had the 
goodness to pay me during her lifetime ten thousand crowns 
which she had done me the favour to leave me. She gave 
the same to the Comtesse de Flex, her lady of honour, to 
the Duchesse de Senec(5, mother of the said Comtesse de 
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Flex, and to Madame de Bregy. She left to the Duchesse 
de Noailles, her lady of the bed-chamber, fifteeu thousand 
livres, that lady having only lately entered her service. The 
king ordered what he pleased about her jewelry. He com- 
manded that all the ornaments should be removed from her 
chamber ; and then he went away to Versailles leaving the 
Comtesse de Flex and the Duchesse de Noailles near the 
body to do the honours of it. 

I know, from persons who slept in the same room with 
the king, that he wept in his bed nearly the whole night. 
The next day, speaking to the Duchesse de Montausier of 
his mother, he said, as she told me afterwards, that he 
had the consolation of thinking that he had never disobeyed 
her in anything of consequence ; and, continuing to speak 
of her noble qualities, he added, that the queen his mother 
was not only a great queen, but that she deserved to be put 
in the rant of the greatest kings — a eulogy that was 
indeed worthy of her for whom it was made, and wortlry, 
too, of him who made it. In her cabinet were found two 
thousand pistoles which the king had lately given her and 
which were now, by his orders, given to the poor. 

Having now written the life and death of Anne of 
Austria, I think that I ought to end this narrative of her 
virtues by relating a thing which she did me the honour to 
say to me on the subject of these Memoirs. I made knoviTi 
to her one day, in the time of her good health, that I liad 
written something about her, and that I intended, with the 
grace of God, to continue it. She answered as to that, in a 
tone that was truly humble, that I was very foolish to 
amuse myself in such an occupation; that she could trust 
me to say whatever I wished ; but that the one thiog she 
feared was that I should give her more praise than she 
deserved ; for she believed that the affection I had for her 
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would prevent me from seeing her faults and making them 
public. 

As I saw that she felt a true imeasiness as to this, I was 
constrained to promise her seriously that I would tell the 
truth, as much against her as in her favour ; I even assured 
her that it was necessary to do so, in order to gain belief in 
the minds of men ; who, by nature, love the truth. I told 
her also that as r.o human creature was exempt from faults, 
history could ne\er please unless it contained both good and 
evil, and unless the faults as well as the good actions were 
equally set down. I assured her, moreover, that, according 
to my nature and my sentiments, I could not do otherwise. 

That wise princess was content and satisfied with my 
answer ; she assured me of it ; and never after that did she 
show the slightest curiosity to know or to see what I had 
written about her. jSTever in my life have I known a person 
less eager for fame and applause. She made no parade of 
her noble qualities ; she rarely spoke of herself or her 
feelings ; they had to be drawn from her heart and her soul 
by the force of actions which sometimes obliged her to 
speak out. Her humility has been the reason why the 
excellence of her mind and the soundness of her judgment 
have not had all the fame nor all the esteem that she ought 
to have received from the public. If she had taken more 
pains to let their greatness be seen she would have won 
more praises during her life ; but we may quote with truth 
of her this verse of Psalm xlv., which served as a text to one 
of the finest of the funeral orations that were made upon 
her after death : — 

" Omnis gloria ejus filial Eegis ab intus.' 
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142 ; his death, 146, 147. 

England (Henrietta Maria, Queen of), 
98 ; Cromwell's insolent reply to 
IMazarin about her, li;3, 124; her 
letter to Mme. de Motteville on Crom- 
well's death, 146-147; goes to Eng- 
land after Charles II, 's restoration, 
223 ; carries jtroposal of his marriage 
to Hortense Maucini for money, 223, 
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opposes marriage of her son James, 
Duke of York, to daughter of Chau- 
cellor Clarendon, 224-22j , letter to 
Mme. de Motteville, 253. 

En&land (Charles II., Kiug of), restored 
to his throne, 195 ; retiiru tu EngUiud, 
reception, 21S. 

ExciLAND (Henrietta Anne, Princess of), 
Louis XIV. thinks her a little girl, 
9S, 99; queen desires her fur Louis 
XIY.'s wife if the lufauta of Spain 
cannot he had, 150; Mazariu against 
her, 152; her marriage to Philippe, 
second son of Louis XIII. and Anne 
of Austria, arranged, 222, 223 ; niar- 
riaire, description of her, 244, 245, 246. 
I^See Madame.] 

Pij[.'','i;et (Nicolas), superintendent of 
finances, — Mazarin warns Louis XIV. 
against his defects. 25S ; history of 
his disgrace and ruin, 2G2-267. 

GuiCHE (Comte de). revelation of his 
conduct with the Comtesse de Soissons 
relating to Madame, 314-318. 

Guise {Due de), his amusing descrip- 
tion of Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
103, 104. 

Horr-ANCOURT (Mile. (]*-■ La Mottk-). 
Louis XIV. falls in love with her, 

277-281. 

Jan-^enism, the hull Unigenitus issued, 
139; the Jauseuists, 140; upinion of 
a Jesuit, 141. 

Losr; SEVILLE (Due de), separates from 
Prince de Conde, 35. 

LoNGUEviLLE (Duchessc de), returns 
to Paris in triumph, 6 ; injurious in- 
fluence over the Prince de Condi5. 7 ; 
desires war, 35 ; eager for war, .'S3. .'i4 ; 
quarrels in the family, 65 ; is faithless 
to the Due de La Rochefoucauld. 66 ; 
leads to a change of heart, 67 ; leaves 
Bordeaux after the war with Prince 
de Conti, 90; her change of feeliu; 
91. 



LoNGUETiLLE {!Ml!e. de), proposal from 
James, Duke of York, to marry her, 
rejected by Anne of Austria, 36. 

LoRHAiNE (Due de), comes to Paris 
with an army to assist the princes, 71 ; 
James, King of England, being in 
Paris, negotiates for Louis XIV. with 
him and he retires, 72. 

Loi'is XIV., comes of age, 43 ; the cele- 
brated Cavalcade on that occasion, 
44-51 ; goes to the war, 56 ; on news 
of d'Hocquincourt's defeat mounts 
his horse to ride to the scene, Mazarin 
stops him, 6« ; after the destrnction 
of the Hotel-de-^'ille his authority 
recovers strength, S4 ; goes to Cora- 
piegne and receives pledges of the 
end of the rebellion, 85 ; returns to 
Paris, received with enthusiasm, 86, 
87 ; description of him. 95 ; attaches 
himself for amusement to Olvmpe 
Mancini, 96 ; does not like litth.' girls, 
98 ; description of his tournament. !t9- 
101; likes the Queen of Sweden, li)5; 
goes to the war, 111 ; sees the mar- 
riage of Olympe Mancini without re- 
gret, 114 ; falls iit love with Mile, de 
La Motte d'Argenconrt, his struggle 
of principle, 116-118; goes to parlia- 
ment to cause reception of the bull 
Unigenitus, 139 ; goes witli the queen 
to Amiens, 141 ; theu to the armv, 
142, 143; the Jiattle of the Dunes, 
144; falls ill at Calais, 144 ; recovers, 
146; falls in love with Marie Man- 
cini, 148 ; public discussion as to his 
choice of a wife, 149-153; pleased at 
the idea of marrying Marguerite de 
vSavoie. 157. 15S, 161, 162; is pleased 
to change to Infanta of Spain, 163; 
devotion to Marie Mancini, touched 
by her tears proposes to marry her, 
178; consents to separate from her, 
178 ; his relations to his mother, 179 ; 
sees !Marie Mancini once more on his 
way to arrange his m.Trriage with the 
infanta, 184; arrangements for mar- 
riage and peace with Spain, 102-195; 

I settlement of terms of peace and 

I events of liis nuirriage, 19G-217 ; en- 
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trance into Paris with his wife, 221 ; 
descriptioD of him, 222 ; atteution to 
JIazarin duriui^ liis last illness, 230, 
236 ; determines to govern his king- 
dom himself, 235, 237 ; arranges his 
life with that intention, 23S, 242 ; ap- 
titnde in learning how to govern, 243 ; 
takes the Court to Fontainebleau, 
heauty and charm of the Court, 245 ; 
his amusements and intimacy with 
Madame, 248-254 ; displeasure with 
Mme. de Motteville, 255-257; begin- 
ning of his passion for Jllle. de La 
Valliere, 259, 260; determines on 
Fonquet's disgrace, 262, 263 ; his 
carrousel at the Louvre, 276; falls in 
love with Mile, de La JIotte-Houdan- 
court, 277-281 ; hard indifference to 
the ijueen's distress, 283, 2S6, 291 ; 
buys Duukerque, 283; anger at Mme. 
de Navailles, 284, 291, 292 ; exiles the 
Due and Duchesse de Navailles, 295- 
297 ; ou bad terms with liis mother, 
297-299 ; noble reconciliation, 300- 

302 ; contradictions in his character, 

303 ; his ill-will to Mme. de Motte- 
ville, 302, 304 : takes Mile, de La 
Valliere into his mother's presence, 
306; discovers the plot of the Com- 
te^<.e de Soissous, Comte de Guiche, 
etc., 314-318; wants his mother's 
pearls for the crown jewels, 320, 321 ; 
devotion to his mother, 322, 324 ; 
his behaviour in relation to the recall 
of the Navailles, 336-340 ; at his 
mother's death-bed, her last injunc- 
tion to him, 349, 350-354. 

Madame (Henrietta Anne of England, 
wife of Monsieur, Louis XIV.'s 

brotlier), gaiety of the Court under 
her inrtuence, 247 ; rash intimacy 
with the king, 250-257, 261 ; her 
affair with the Comte de Guiche, 
reveals the truth to the king, 314- 
317 ; becomes more sedate, 318, 319. 
Mademoiselle (La Grande), is sent 
by her father, the Due d'Orleans, to 
defend the city of Orleans from the 
king's army, r,i ; her performances 



there, 62-64 ; throws herself into the 
breach at the battle of Saint-Antoine 
and saves the Prince de Conde', 77-79 ; 
retires to Saint-Fargeau, 86 ; returns 
to Court with good intentions, 134, 
135; see? the Due de Savoie, her 
capricious mismanagement of her 
matrimonial affairs, 167, 168; at the 
marriage of Louis XIV., 202, 203. 

Makcini {illle. Olympe), the king 
amuses himself with her, 96-99 ; 
marries the Comte de Soissons, U3 ; 
is the mother of Prince Eugene, 114. 
QSee yoissons, Conitesse de.J 

JIaxcini (Mile, Marie), ilazariu brings 
her to Court against the wishes of her 
mother, 115 ; determines to please the 
king, 148; pursues and besets him, 
153 ; jealous of the Princess of Savoie, 
164; pursuit of the king, 164; the 
queen dreads it, 176, 177; the king, 
moved by her tears, wishes to marry 
her, 178; her speecli at parting with 
him, 178; her departure, 179; S'->-'S 
him once more at Brouage, H^i; 
marriage to Prince Lorenzo Colonna, 
22 S. 

Mancini (Mile. Hortense), her beauty, 
115 ; proposal to marry her to Charles 
II, of England, 223 ; marriage to son 
of the ^larcchal de La Meilleraye 
who takes the name of Mazarin, 223. 

Mancini (/.larianna), married to the 
Due de Bouillon, 228. 

Maria Theresa (Infanta of Spain 
and Queen uf Prance), proposals for 
her marriage to Louis XIV., 159, 160; 
brought by her father to the frontier 
for the marriage, 193, 194; Anne of 
Austria's welcome to her, 195 ; cir- 
cumstances of her marriage to Louis 
XIV., 197-217 ; begins to be uneasy 
at the king's amusements, 254 ; ill- 
ness at birth of dauphin, 268; devo- 
tion shown to her by the king, 228 ; 
discovers the king's passion for !Mlle. 
de La Valliere, 282 ; her anguish, 
283,286,290,29! ; her dread of losing 
the queen-mother, 323 ; at the queen- 
mother's death-bed, 351-353. 
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M.vRTiNOzzi (Jille. Aune), marries the 
Prince de Conti, her character, 90. 

Mazakin (Cardiual), goes iu alarm to 
the froutier, his letter to the queen, 
1-4; coutiuues to govern from Bruhl, 
13, 21 ; is recalled to France, 57 ; car- 
ries on the war in the field, 77 ; retires 
for a while from Paris out of policy, 
8-i ; returns and becomes all-powerfnl, 
sri ; goes with the king to the war, 
lU ; brings his niece Marie Mancini 
to Court, 115; his triumph over all 
his enemies, 120; his ingratitude to 
Anne of Austria begins, 120-122 
neg'.'tiates with Cromwell, 123, 124 
goes to the war with the king, 142 
seltish alarm and actions on the king's 
illness, 145 ; desires for personal ends 
the king's marriage to Marguerite de 
Savoie, 14y, 152; selfish disregard of 
the queen's wishes as to the king's 
marriage, 162-163 ; compelled to yield 
by offers of the King of Spain, 163 ; 
his ingratitude, sounds the queen as 
to a marriage with Marie Mancini, 
17 i ; her answer, 172 ; goes to frontier 
to arrange peace, 176; behaves prop- 
erlv in the end hy sen.Ung Marie 
Mancini away from the king, 177- 
17?; his base ingratitude to Anne of 
Austria, 180-1 S3; brings the nego- 
tiations for peace witii S]»ain to a 
good end, 196, 197; illness, 220; his 
glory, grandeur, and ]>ower, 221 ; last 
illness, 225 ; his avariciousness, 226, 
227 ; disposition of his va^t property, 
228; last days and death, 230-235; 
disposition of his property and family, 
229-232 ; relief at his death. 236, 237 ; 
his grasping nature, 240, 241. 

MEECoiUR (Duchesse de) , her death, 1 13. 

Mole (President Matthieu), 10. 12,42. 

MoNTAUSiER (Due de), his immoral 
judgment, 307. 

MoNTAXTsiER (Julie d'Angennes, Mar- 
quise de), chosen governess of the 
dauphin, her characteristics, 268-270 ; 
appointed lady of honour to the queen, 
297 ; her worldly judgment on moral 
questions, 306. 



MoTTEviLLE (Mnie. de), conversation 
with the queen on Rlazarin, 57 ; joins 
the queen at yt. Denis, 73 ; neglects 
to take advantage of Mazarin's ad- 
vances, 81 ; conversation with the 
queen about parliament, 95 ; ditto in 
regard to Mazarin's ingratitude, 181- 
183; goes to the Pyrenees, 185; de- 
scription of them, 189-192; attends 
the marriage of the king, 197-217; 
employed by Anne of Austria to give 
advice to Madame, 252 ; letter to her 
from Queen of I-^ngland, 253 ; em- 
ployed by Anne of Austria to advise 
tlie queen to bear the king's amuse- 
ments more patiently, 254 ; king's 
anger with her, 255-257 ; dissuades 
the queen from retiring to the Val- 
de-Grace, 274, 275 ; attendance at the 
queen-mother's death-bed, 340, 346- 
348, 350 ; hQw these Memoirs of hers 
were viewed by Anne of Austria, the 
subject of them, 355, 356. 

Navailles (Duchesse de), lady of 
honour to the queen, opposes the 
king's advances to the maids of 
honour, 277-281 ; anger of the king, 
284, 291,292; he exiles her and her 
husband, 295-297 ; compensations 
given to them later, 336-340. 

Nemours (Due de), at the battle of 
Saint-Antoine, 76 ; killed in n, duel 
with the Due de Eeatifort, 83. 

Orleans (Gaston, Due d'), furious at 
the dismissal of Chateauneuf, 15; 
anger at the queen, 18; disapproves 
her declaration against Conde', but 
acquiesces, 37 ; defends the prince in 
parliament, 40-12 ; undecided course 
when Conde' brings his army to 
Paris, 77 : on return of king and 
queen retires to live in the Chateau 
de Blois, 85-86 ; lives retired at Blois 
and becomes religious, 119, 120; death 
of, 186; his glory all past, little re- 
gret of his family for him, 187. 

Orleans (Philippe, Due d'), " Jlon- 
sieur," grief at his brother Louis 
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XIV. 's illness, 145; Mazarin has 
nothing to expect from him in case 
uf king's death, 145 ; marriage to 
Henrietta Anne of England, daughter 
of Charles I., 222, 223, 244 ; begins 
to be annoyed at his wife's amuse- 
ments, 259 ; ball given br him, his 
effeminacy, 342, 343 ; tenderness for 
his mother, 346, 350, 354. 

Parliament (The), proposal that all 
cardinals be excluded from the 
government, 4 ; the clergy complain, 
5 ; scenes in parliament on departure 
of Prince de Conde, 27-31, 38-43; 
violent scene between the coadjutor 
and Due de La Rochefoucauld, 40- 
42; urges the vindication of Conde' 
on the queen, 42 ; receives the Prince 
de Conde' from the war, 69 ; sends 
deputies to the king, 71; end of the 
Fronde, 88 ; is humbled because it 
could not resist, 94, 95. 

Eetz (Cardinal de), makes promises to 
Mazarin on condition of receiving 
the hat, and breaks them, 55, 56, 
65 ; conduct to Due d'Orleans on 
day of the battle of Saint-Antoiue, 
77 ; claims credit for ending the 
rebellion, 85 ; is arrested, S7 ; end of 
the Fronde of which he was the 
leader and source, 88 ; escapes, goes 
to Rome and there intrigues against 
Mazarin, 94. 

RocHEroucAULD (Duc de La), attacks 
the coadjutor in parliament, 40-42 ; 
accompanies the Prince de Conde' to 
the field, 65; bitterness against Mme. 
de Longueville, 66, 67 ; goes to Paris 
with Conde', 68 ; account to Mme. 
de Motteville of the attack on Saint- 
Denis, 70 ; wounded at the battle of 
Saint-Antoine, 76, 77. 

ROQUETTE (The Abbe de), the original 
of Moliere's Tartuffe, 139. 

Savoie (Christine de Prance, Duchesse 
de), takes her daughter to Lyon to 
meet the king, 155, 157-159; the 



marriage broken oS, 165; returns to 

Turin with written promise from the 
king to marry her daughter if his 
marriage to infanta fails, 169 ; death 
of, 295. 

Savoie ( Marguerite, Princesse de), 
Mazarin desires to marry her to 
the king for his family interests, 
149-151; unwilling, from becoming 
pride, to go to Lyon, 156; her noble 
behaviour, 164, 165; her charming 
appearance at a, ball, 168; married 
to Duke of Parma, her death, 295. 

Savoie (Duc de), comes to Lyon, 
questions of precedence, 166; sees 
La Grande Mademoiselle, whom he 
once wanted to marry, 167. 

SoissoNs (Olympe Mancini, Comtesse 
de), made mistress of the young 
queen's household by her uncle 
Mazarin against the wishes of queen- 
mother, 231 ; her conduct in that 
position, 250, 251 ; her iutrignes, 
hatred to Mme. de Motteville, 255- 
257 ; encourages the king's intrigue 
with a maid of honour, 279, 281 ; her 
vile intrigue against the queen and 
Mme. de Navailles, 283, 284 ; 292- 
294 ; her treachery revealed to the 
king, 314-317; is exiled with her 
husband, 318. 

Spain (Philip IV., King of), makes 
offers of peace and the infanta to 
break off the Savoie marriage, 159, 
160 ; brings his daughter to the 
frontier to arrange her marriage 
and peace, 193, 194; behaviour dur- 
ing the ceremonies of the mar- 
riage, 197, 199, 204, 211; death of, 
341. 

Spain (Charles II., King of), begins his 
reign at four years of age, his 
speech, 341, 342. 

Sweden (Christina, Queen of), arrival 
in France, 102 ; description of her by 
the Due de Guise, 103 ; reception by 
the king aud queen, her behaviour 
and her stay, 104-110 ; makes a 
second visit to Paris and is not wel- 
come, is made to stay at Fontaine- 
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bleau, 135; murder of Monaldeschi, 
136-138. 

TuRENNB (Vicomte de), leaves the 
side of the Triuce de Conde' and 
comes over to that of the king, 61. 

Valli^ire (Louise Franjoise de la 
Beaume Le Blaac, Buchesse de LaJ, 



beginning of the king's passion f'H 
her. 259, 260; taken by the king 
to play cards in his mother's room, 
306. 

Yoke (James, Duke of), his marriage 
to Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, 224. 
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